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The Carrot and the Stick 


T has long been obvious that economic and social policy 
in Britain in ‘these years of transition must be a race between 
the natural impatience of a tired people and the progress of 
Material recoyery. It is difficult to be sure. that the race is 
ing won. Many of the visible indications at the momeat 
ue that it is being lost. It would be wrong to put more than 
4 portion of the blame on the shoulders of His Majesty’s 
Government. A Conservative’ Government might have been 
quicker in relaxing the ‘restrictive controls and less ready to 
chase doctrinaire side issues. But they would certainly not 
have enjoyed the very remarkable degree of industrial peace that 
Sone of the encouraging features of the present. It is, in any 
tase, a piece of human vanity in politicians to pretend that 
are the masters of events when they are far more often the 
Slaves of circumstance. The Government have had bad luck, 
Particularly in the matter of food, and no other party would 
have had better. 
»_ But this is by.no means the end of the matter. The painfully 
Slow progress of recovery in this country cannot be explained 
Sinply by bad=Juck—the more so since other countries, not 
‘Noticeably more*lucky, have been able to move so much more 
quickly, It is difficult’ to deny that there is a sluggishness 
‘bout British’ actions, public and private, that does not exist 


elsewhere. The indefinable, but undeniable, secret impediments 
to action that turned the inter-war years into an interval of 
frustration, the hidden causes of “Too Little and Too Late” 
—these cobwebs were, it seems, only temporarily blown away in 
1940. The British community is sound in wind and limb, it - 
has an immense accumulation of subconscious judgment, it 
rarely makes a very stupid mistake, prudence is its middle name 
——but it moves so slowly. This is not true of public affairs 
alone. From all over the country, the story at the présent time 
is the same: there is no active discontent, but also no sparkle 
or enthusiasm for anything but the various ways of consuming 
leisure. It would be dangerous to write this mood off merely as 
a temporary phenomenon of exhaustion; many millions of 
individuals are in better health and spirits to-day than they 
have ever been. Besides, the same phenomena were all tov 
visib‘e when the excuse of exhaustion did not exist. The. pro- 
bability is that it is a more permanent state, and the causes 
of it deserve some inquiry. 

The human donkey requires either a carrot in front or a 
stick behind to goad it into acitivity. It is fashionable at the 
moment to argue that the carrot is the more important of the 
two: “incentive” is the watchword, and all classes of the 
community are busy arguing that if only they are given a little 
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« bit more in the way of incentive (at the expense of the rest of 
the community) they will respond with more activity... From 
Miners to company promoters, the basic argument is the sme. 
And no doubt,,within limits, it is quite correct: a bugger 
carrot would make the donkey move a bit faster. But it is 
probably more realistic (theugh it has. that touch of brutal 
cynicism that is so» mmch frowned upon these days) to hold 
that the stick is likely to be mere effective than the carve. It 
may be true that one reasom why people will not work lard 
is that they can buy so little with ther . But it is much 
more true that they will met werk because the fear of the sack 
has vanished from the land and because the Bankruptcy Court 
is a depressed area. However, it is not necessary for the present 
purpose to argue the respective potencies of the carrot and the 
stick ; it is enough te agree thet, if am active and progressive 
economy is to be founded om the fraikies of human. nature, 
both are needed. 

But the whole drift of British society for twe generations 
past has been to whittle away both at the carrot and the stick, 
until now very little of either is left. kk is the passion for 
equality—excellent in itself—that has removed the carrot. The 
rewards of success have not merely been shrivelled, they have 
been poisoned, since commercial success itself has been turned, 
in the eyes of wide circles of society, into a positive disgrace. 
There is 2 conspiracy of labeur, capital and the state to deny 
enterprise its reward. The state takes it away in high taxation. 
All economic progress is, by definition, labour saving ; yet 
the attitude of the trade unions, successfully maintained, 
is that they will permit labour-saving devices only pro- 
vided that they do not in fact save labour. Nor is the 
attitude of organised capital any better. The embattled 
trade association movement has had great success in building 
up a code of industrial good manners which puts any attempt 
to reduce costs and prices by greater skill or enterprise under 
the ban of “destructive competition.” The industrialist who 
discovers a way of making better things more cheaply (which 
is what he is semt on earth to do) is deprived by the state of 
all pecuniary return and by his own colleagues of amy social 
reward. Instead of a carrot he gets a raspberry. 

What is perhaps not quite so familiar is that the same process 
has been applied to the wage-earner as well. Together with 
the levelling down of incomes there has gene a levelling up 
of wages. Day rates and “ guaranteed weeks ” steadily replace 
payment by results, with the deliberate intention of ensuring 
that the slacker shall earn as much as the hard worker. The 
margin of advantage that a skilled artisan secures over an 
unskilled labourer, when taxation and the price level are taken 
into account, is only a small fraction of what it was before the 
First German War. And just as the erterprising employer will 
be black-balled from his club, so the worker who works too hard 
will be told by his union that he is taking bread out of other 
men’s mouths. The whole effect of the growth in strength > 
the trade umion movement—indeed, ome can say its deliberate 
intention—has been to divorce the worker’s income (or at least 
his cash income) from any dependence on the efforts he makes. 
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When full employment is added to social security 
for slackness. almost disappears: the worker knows. 
unlikely to lose his job and that his sufferings 

if he does. Moreover, there are already signs that the admirab 
principle of full employment is likely to be translated in practi 
into fixed er 


thrown out of work. 

The British business man has also, in the last quarter-century 
found ways and means of removing the stick from his back. 
The growth of trade associations, of price-fixing and market- 


‘Sharing devices—the whole apparatus of protection, in fact— 


is. imspired by nothing so much as by the desire to prevent the 
-bankruptcy of the ineffici n if, thereby, the 
of the efficient is also impeded. How effective this has 
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can be seen from the briefest glance at the technical state of 
British industry. The typical British industrialist does not by 
@ new piece of machinery until he is assured by his accountan, 
that the reduction in costs it will make possible will be enough 
to pay not merely its own capitai cost but also the undepreciatej 
portion of the origimab cost of the old maclume it is replacing 
And as that desirable stace off affairs can rarely be attained, the 
business mam rarely keeps his equipment up to date, finding : 
easier ts look te his trade associatiom to ensuse him a fair share 
ef the market at prices sufficient to cover his umeationalised costs 
But im a competitive ecomomy, suchas the American, when one 
firm acquires a more efficient machine and cuts prices, all others 
are compelled to follow suit, whether they can “afford ” to or 
not. It may be financially unsound, but it is technically pro. 
gressive, and it ts certaimly not a comcidence that the years in 
which British industry has fallen behind imits technical methods 
were the years im which industry and the state conspired to 


comrpetitror. 

The whole process of removing both the carrot and the 
stick has culminated’ in the extraordinary circumstances 0 
to-day. Shrunken as were the incentives and the sanctions of 
pre-war days, they have now, for the time being, vanished 
completely. Nobody gains anything from activity or suffers 
anything from inactivity. There is hardly a flavour of carrot 
er a shadow of the stick. And yet we wonder why the denkey 
does not break into a trot. 


* 


It is less easy to bring the argument down to brass tacks 
than to discuss it in abstract and general terms. But it i: 
basic. The causes that lead to the decay of the enterprising 
Spirit im mations are obscure and often intangible ; but they are 
quite decisive none the less, as has been shown a hundred 
times im past history. Britain finds herself to-day between 
two great competitors, both of whem, in their different ways, 
keep a sharp edge om the motives that lead to action. In the 
United States, glittering prizes have always been offered to 
the ambitious, and they glitter no less to-day. Some attempts 
have been made in America to encase the stick in velvet, but 
they have not gone very far. The difference in welfare between 
employment and unemployment, between success and failure. 
is still unmistakably sharp, and to offer to the incompetent the 
protection of restrictive practices is (with the time-hallowed 
exception of the tariff) comtrary beth te the law of the land 
and to the prevailing morality. The Soviet economy made an 
original attempt to do without incentives or sanctions, but it 
has long ago re-introduced them. Nowhere in the world to-day 
is a bigger premium paid for skill or intelligence or effort or 
(within the limits of a planged economy) enterprise. And 
nowhere, certainly, are the penalties of incompetence or lazi- 
ness more sharp. Both the Russian and the American economies 
a hoa. 

is ing a sugar-candy economy. 

Before we go very much further with the planned welfare 
state, some very hard thought needs. to be given to these funda- 
mental issues. How can incentives to effort and enterprise be 
restored without abandoning the aim of economic equality’ 
How cam sanctions for failure or slackness be reconciled with 
the principle of secial security? How can the carrot and the 
be combined with a pleasant life for the donkey? This © 
the place to embark on a discussion. of the remedices— 
indeed, it would be presumptuous to pretend that the answers 

cleas. But a few preliminary remarks may not be 


Several ways to restore the carrot themselves. Any 


form of payment by results works in the right direction. S° 


does any attempt to preserve the margins of income that ca? 
be secured by greater skill or experience—and it is the real 
margin, after taxation, that counts. Fhe more equal educational 
opportunities become, the safer it will be to pay a good premium 
for skill or intelligence. It should be recognised that there is ‘a 


property, it is umwise on that account to place such 
enormous. obstacles in the way of the development of busines 
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enterprises. Corporate property or income needs to be dis- 
tinguished from individual property or income and much more 
leniently treated. 

For the restoration of the stick, the chief prescription must 
be a resurrection of the competitive spirit—which can certainly 
(though perhaps with some difficulty) be combined with public 
ownership. In the last twenty years, Britain has made a mistake 
the Americans never made of combining protection against the 
foreigner with restrictive protection at home. Anti-trust and 
anti-restriction legislation is long overdue in this country and 
when it comes it should be turned as much against public 
monopolies as against private. Another need is to see clearly, 
and provide against, some of the dangers that are inherent in 
full employment. Present conditions ought to be enough to 
demonstrate the horrors of over-full employment and it is a 
false and unattainable ideal to employ every man every day. 
Provided that no one is unemployed for more than a short time, 


The 


IGHTEEN months ago, when the question of renewing 
the BBC’s charter first began to attract public attention, 
The Economist published a series of articles on possible reforms. 
It was not denied that the BBC staff have done excellently 
within the limits imposed on them ; it is highly doubtful, in 
fact, whether in the circumstances anyone else could have done 
more. The’ point was and is that they have never been given 
the right framework. The limitations of the Corporation’s consti- 
tution and finance have made it impossible for them to produce 
areally good broadcasting system. 

The two great arguments against the BBC as at present 
organised are that it is dull and that it is at least potentially 
dangerous. That the BBC’s services are dull is hardly likely to 
be challenged by anyone who considers the experience of the 
last twenty years. Some of them, such as the schools broad- 
casts, are universally recognised as first-rate. In one or two 
outstanding cases the BBC has led the world; the obvious 
example is television. But, by and large, the Corporation’s 
programmes have offered neither the quality nor the variety 
which the public is entitled to expect. Lack of funds is one 
main reason, Although exact comparison is impossible, it seems 
that just before the war about eight times as much per head 
of the population was being spent on broadcasting in the United 
States as in this country. American prices are higher, and it 
would in any case cost more to provide the same standard of 
service in the United States as here. But the discrepancy is far 
too great to be accounted for merely by a difference in prices ; 
it is clear that the BBC is not and never has been in a position 
to pay for talent on the scale normal in America, 

The other main reason for the BBC’s dullness is its con- 
stitution. Though not directly exposed to Parliamentary ques- 
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an unemployment ratio of § per cent is not only supportable 
but absolutely necessary to provide mobility and elasticity in 
the economy. Full employmens, in fact, will not work without 
a million unemployed. 

Perhaps most necessary of all is a strong dose of realism in 
the approach to the human problems of industry. It will only 
lead to disaster to pretend that ordinary human beings are angels 
or philosophers (of either the Marxist or the Spencerian pro- 
fessions) or that, in the mass, they respond satisfactorily to 
the challenge of moral idealism when, in fact, even in the 
twentieth century, most of them are more like donkeys driven 
by desire for gain or fear of hunger. It may be true that man- 
kind has an opportunity, within a generation or two, of 
lifting at least the material part of the curse put upon it at the 
time of the Fall. But having been expelled from the Garden for 
too much enterprise, mankind must not now fail of re-entry, 
when within sight of the gates, for too little. 


BBC 


tioning, the Corporation is subject to strong pressure from 
public opinion—and, what is more important, to an extremely 
one-sided pressure. The ordinary listener, who merely wants 
the best and most varied programme, is in a weak position over 
against highly organised minority pressure groups. Under com- 
petitive commercial conditions the customer who feels that he 
is getting poor service has a powerful weapon which he can 
use with little or no trouble to himself. He can stop buying 
from X and start buying from Y ; and his preference will be 
pointedly and unmistakably reflected in the two firms’ profit 
and loss accounts. Even if he is faced with a monopoly, he 
can at least refrain from buying at all. Neither of these pro- 
cedures will help him with the BBC. As a monopoly, the 
Corporation stands above the higgling of the market ; and it is 
impossible to avoid buying the monopoly’s wares. If a listener 
is to listen at all, even to Rome or Berlin, he is bound to buy his 
licence and in this way pay his pound for the BBC’s benefit. 
The only way to influence the BBC is, in fact, through corre- 
spondence, lobbying, or public agitation—apart, that is, from 
such influences as the Corporation may absorb for itself through 
its listener research organisation. Correspondence, lobbying, 
and agitation all take more time and trouble than most listeners 
can spare. The pressure groups are active, organised, and 
influential ; the ordinary listener is not. The BBC, under 
pressure from innumerable minorities, tends naturally to play 
for safety. Its policy should have been to give the maximum 
satisfaction to the greatest possible number of individual 
listeners ; it has in fact been to give the minimum of offence 
to the smallest possible number of pressure groups. Nor could 
it well have been otherwise ; for government by pressure-groups 
is the only alternative to control by the market. May it not be 
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worth considering the introduction of the smooth and easily- 
operated mechanism of the market into at least part of the 
broadcasting field, possibly on the lines suggested below? 
Though dullness is the BBC’s most obtrusive fault, it is of 
quite minor importance compared with the long-term political 
dangers of a broadcasting monopoly. It is almost incredible 
that any democratic country should have allowed itself, through 
a series of accidents, to create a monopoly of the greatest means 
of influencing public opinion since the invention of printing. 
Quite possibly, with the growth of television, broadcasting will 
in future be even more important than the printed word. For 
many people the wireless has up to now provided mainly a 
background to reading or other occupations. That can hardly 
continue with television ; for while it is possible to listen with 
half am ear, it is scarcely possible to attend with half an eye. 
The bare fact that about 45 per cent of all listeners heard 


- each of the political broadcasts at the last General Election is 


sufficient illustration of broadcasting’s immense political and 
social power. 

The usual reply to suspicion of the political effect of monopoly 
is that the BBC does not in fact misuse its powers. It does not 
set out to mould public opinion into any definite form. On the 
contrary ; in its political even more than its general policy the 
BBC tends to play safe. What is not always realised is that this 
very fact is the Corporation’s greatest indictment. A capacity 
for compromise is one of the greatest British political and social 
virtues ; it has been well said that the Englishman’s religion 
is the Highest Common Denomination. But this virtue involves, 
as its much less pleasant obverse, an immense capacity for 
muddled thinking on matters of political and social principle. 
It should be one of the main functions of the BBC to stimulate 
greater mental activity—to give sharp edges to national political 
thought. It will be disastrous if the Corporation goes on using 
its monopoly merely to confirm the national tendency to avoid 
awkward issues. 

* 


What British broadcasting needs is perfectly clear—more 
cash and more competition, and above all more competition in a 
form which gives a direct incentive to cater for every individual 
class of listener. The technical difficulty of providing greater 
competition, which has been a serious obstacle in the past, seems 
likely to disappear in the near future. So long as home broad- 
casting is mainly on medium waves, the international shortage 
of wave-lengths must make it difficult to put an adequate number 
of competing programmes on the air. It now looks, however, 
as if much more use will have to be made of short-wave, short- 
range stations, particularly since this type of station is necessary 
for television and for the technically much more satisfactory 
system of sound broadcasting known as Frequency Modulation, 
now being developed in the United States. Alternatively, it 
would be possible to take home broadcasting off the air and dis- 
tribute programmes over a wired system—something on the 
lines of the present relay systems, but with the difference that 
programmes would be carried by wire the whole way from the 
studio to the listener, and not merely picked up off the air by 
the relay system’s central station. Either of these policies, or 
both together, would make possible a great increase in the 
number of programmes. The technical requirements of broad- 
casting happen, by a happy accident, to point in the same direc- 
tion as the social and political requirements for more competition 
and more variety. 

It remains to find the right organisation to meet these tech- 
nical and political requirements. It is quite false to imagine, 
as many people still do—there were traces of this view in the 
House of Lords debate on Wednesday—that the choice lies 
between a monopoly on BBC lines and advertiser-sponsored 
commercial radio on the American model. There are 
possible intermediate forms ef organisation. The Economist's 
own original suggestion was that there might be three inde- 
pendent companies, of which one would be a public corporation 
similar to the BBC, the second a c ive. organisation 
under the control of its own staff, and the third a profit- 
making business concern. Each would be beund under. the 
terms of its charter to provide a general programme and, 
at specified hours, a cultural and an educational programme 


Sd 
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as well, making a total of nine programmes available to 
listeners at peak periods. Finance would come, as in the 
past, mainly or entirely from licence fees. It would perhaps 
be a mistake to rule out all possibility of attracting adve;. 
tising revenue. But the disadvantages of broadcast advertising 
are so manifest that it should be allowed, if at all, only 
under strictly regulated conditions and preferably at of- 
peak hours. There could be no question under these circum- 
stances of attracting advertising income on the scale usual in the 
United States. 


One special feature of the original proposals was that the 
listener, in paying his licence fee, wo be free to nominate 
the company to which one quarter of it was to go. The re. 
maining three-quarters would be divided equally among the 
three companies. Each of the three would thus’ be guaranteed 
a steady basic income ; and this, together with the rule that 
three different types of programme must be provided, would 
ensure that competition need not degenerate into pandering tc 
a low average level of tastes. At the same time, there would be 
a strong and tangible incentive to meet listeners’ wishes to the 
greatest possible extent. Since each company would have under 
the terms of its charter to offer a full range of programmes or 
close down, failure to attract a fair proportion of “ free.” revenue 
from each of the main classes of listener would entail direct 
financial loss. An all-round improvement in programmes might 
reasonably be expected as a result. What strikes a listener to 
American broadcasts is not so much any difference in the 
material used as the much more tasty way in which material 
similar to that of the BBC is served up. The great need of 
British broadcasting is not more talks, more symphony concerts, 
or more comedians ; it is a much higher standard of perform- 
ance and presentation in practically every field. 

* 


It is not claimed that these proposals represent the last word 
on reorganisation. They are merely an agenda for discussion, 
and it may well be that a better can be devised. But it 
can be said quite definitely that reorganisation on these lines 
would be far and away better than prolongation of the BBC’s 
charter in anything like its present form—or, at any rate, than 
prolongation for more than an interim period. The charter 
is due to expire in December, and, as the Postmaster-General 
rightly pointed out in Wednesday’s debate, it is clearly impos- 
sible to carry out ~a comprehensive reorganisation of British 
broadcasting between now and then. Alternative plans will have 
to be considered ; a large number of issues will have to be 
thrashed out, including such matters as the case for commercial 
advertising on the air, or the very reasonable demand of Scotland 
and Wales for better regional services ; and finally legislation 
will have to be passed. There is no hope of doing all this in 
six months. The right policy is clearly to prolong the charter 
for perhaps two years, and in the meantime to have the whole 
future of broadcasting fully investigated by a Royal Commission. 

Whatever the procedure adopted, it is vital that the Govern- 
ment should not persist in shelving the whole issue until 1956 by 
prolonging the charter for another ten years. The political 
and social issues bound up with the future of the BBC are far 
too important to be treated so light-heartedly. At the very 
least, deserve as much of the Government’s attention 4s 
minor amendments to the or the nationalisation 
Cable and Wireless. Nor is it a mattet of the way in which 
broadcasting affects the home listener. It is easy, but quite 
misleading, to think of broadcasting in terms of separate home 
and overseas services. Wireless knows no frontiers. Every 
listener in this country knows that nine times out of ten, if 
he tunes’in to a Dutch or French or Italian programme, It 
is these countries’ own home: services that he hears. Exactly 
the same applies to the foreign listener to British broadcasting. 
‘More often than not it is on the merits of our home services 
that. overseas listeners base their impression of British radio; 
and their impression of British radio is often the most important 
part of their i ion of Britain asa whole. Even in the case 
of British b ts intended specifically for overseas listencts; 
the attainment of satisfactory standards depends on the eur 
of a flourishing, efficient, prosperous and competitive broa 
casting industry at home. 
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The Soviet Government 


N OT much attention has been given in this country to the 

reconstruction of the Soviet Government recently 
authorised by the Supreme Soviet of the Union. It is generally 
so much taken for granted that in Moscow Stalin alone coun’s 
that the composition of his Government is not considered a 
matter of great importance. If, however, the question of the 
succession to Stalin’s power were at any time to become actual— 
as it seemed to be for a moment a few months ago, when 
rumours of his incapacity through illness were in circulation— 
the current distribution of positions of authority among other 
men would obviously come to have a crucial significance, and 
even now it certainly matters more than is commonly supposed. 
For in spite of the undisputed pre-eminence of Stalin, which 
goes far enough to justify talk of an autocracy, the Soviet Party- 
State has a definite structure which is by no means an empty 
form and should not be ignored. 


One of the acts of the recent session of the Supreme Soviet 
was to Change the title of the Council of People’s Commissars 
to that of Council of Ministers. This change is in line with 
previous restorations of pre-revolutionary names of officers’ ranks 
in the army and of administrative terms such as “ ukase.” 
However, the Soviet regime has for so long been associated 
with “ People’s Commissars” that a fairly strong motive must 
have been present to account for such a return to past usage. 
A Council of Ministers certainly sounds more normal in the 
ears of foreign mations and a desire for the appearance of 
normality may have been one reason for the decision, but it 
is unlikely that it was the only reason. For Russians “ ministers ” 
used to be the Tsar’s ministers ; they were appointed by him 
and responsible to him. The People’s Commissars, on the 
other hand, were appointed in theory by the people as repre- 
sented by their highest elected Soviet and all kinds of executive 
officials shared the title of commissar. To-day the Supreme 
Soviet still retains the formal right of appointment of the 
Ministers, but they are invested with a title which subtly con- 
veys a far greater impression of authority and eminence than 
that of commissar ; moreover, as Stalin, though in form himself 
one of the Ministers, also bears by constant official publicity 
the super-constitutional title of “ Leader of the People,” the 
rest of the Ministers can be regarded as his, personally chosen 
by him for his service. The verbal change thus confirms the 
elevation of the Government above the elected assembly 2t 
which in the older conception it was merely an emanation, and 
emphasises the special position which Stalin has in fact long held 
in the Soviet system. iD: 

A second feature of the new Council of Ministers is the 
great increase in the number of portfolios as compared with 
the pre-war Council of People’s Commissars. The new Coun- 
cil consists of a Chairman, eight Vice-Chairmen (of whom four 
hold portfolios), forty-five other Ministers holding portfolios 
and three other office-holders who are apparently included in 
the Council without bearing the title of Minister—fifty-seven 
persons in all. But the ordinary Ministers are grouped in sub- 
ordination to the eight Vice-Chairmen in such a way that they 
may be regarded as Under-Secretaries, while the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairmen form the real “ Cabinet.” The multiplication of 
Ministries is for the most part related to the administrative 
needs of a socialised economy and continues the increased 
specialisation characteristic of the war emergency period, when 
new Commissariats with directly responsible heads and separate 
competence were frequently created to deal with special problems 
of production and supply. Thus there is now a Minister for 
the coal industry of the western regions of the Soviet Union, and 
another one for the coal industry 7 oem regions ; shere 
is a corresponding pair for the oil industry ; there are separate 
Ministries of Eleciric Power Stations and of Electrical Industry, 
of Shipbuilding, of Mercantile Marine and of River Transport, 
of Iron and Steel, of Heavy Industry Enterprises Construction, 
of Heavy-Machine-building, of Machine Tools, of Armaments 
and of Military and Naval Enterprises Construction, of the 


Building Materials Industry and of Building and Road 
Construction Machinery. 

It has evidently been decided on the basis of experience that 
there is an advantage for socialist administration in the splitting- 
up of large economic Ministries, and this process can be carried 
a long way without unduly weakening “the Government ” 
because of the concentration of control in the hands of the 
Chairman and eight Vice-Chairmen. The system is further 
capable of reconciling a high degree of specialisation with unity 
and coherence of direction because one of the eight Vice- 
Chairmen, Vosnessensky, is Chairman of the State Planning 
Board, which co-ordinates the whole economic activity of the 
Soviet Union, while the Chairman and six of the Vice-Chairmen 
are also members of the highest policy-making organ of the 
All-Union Communist Party—that is to say, the Politburo. 

Not counting Kalinin, who died on June 3rd this year and 
has not yet been replaced, the Politburo at present consists of 
ten members, namely Stalin, Andreyev, Zhdanov, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Kaganovitch, Mikoyan, Khrushchev, Beriya and 
Malenkov. Of these the first, Stalin, is also Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, and six others, Molotov, Andreyev, 
Voroshilov, Kaganovitch, Mikoyan and Beriya are Vice- 
Chairmen ; three of them also hold portfolios—Molotov (Foreign 
Affairs), Mikoyan (Foreign Trade) and Kaganovitch (Building 
Materials Industry). This overlapping of membership between 
the Politburo and the Council of Ministers is sufficient to ensure 
that the instructions given by the former are properly carried 


out by the latter. 
* 


In spite of the permanent legal monopoly of political activity 
which the Constitution of the Soviet Union confers on the Com- 
munist Party, the distinction between party and state functions 
is carefully maintained and there is a very important category 
of persons who play leading parts in party affairs without being 
prominent as holders of state offices. These must be taken into 
account in assessing the reality of political power in the Soviet 
Union. It is not only a question of the Politburo. The Politburo 
decides policy, but co-equal with it are two other organs, the 
Secretariat and the Orgburo, to which the Party Central Com-* 
mittee likewise delegates functions and which are of even greater 
importance for access to the levers of power. The Secretariat 
now consists of five members, the Orgburo of fifteen, and all 
the members of the Secretariat are also members of the Orgburo. 
In practice, therefore, the Orgburo is simply an extension of 
the Secretariat, and in its business of approving or disapproving 
all promotions and appointments of party members, whether 
in party or state organs, it is dependent on the dossiers compiled 
by the Secretariat. The Secretariat, with its tight control over 
the whole organisation of countless local party secretaries, really 
determines the relations of power within the party. Stalin 
built up his personal power as Secretary-General and he retains 
this position with the modified title of First Secretary. 

Three men only are concurrently members of the Secretariat, 
the Orgburo and the Politburo. They are Stalin, Zhdanov and 
Malenkov. These are the Party “bosses” par excellence. But 
whereas Stalin is also Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Minister of the Armed Forces, neither Zhdanov nor 
Malenkov appears among the Ministers. Zhdanov, however, 
is Chairman of the Supreme Soviet at its infrequent sessions 
and Malenkov is one of the 33 members of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

As the Party permanently and exclusively controls the State, 
it follows that those who have power over the Party have also 
power over the State. Nevertheless, caucus control can never be 
quite automatic, for the holders of key State offices may attain 
a certain independence, particularly those who have the direct 
administration and command of the armed forces and the police. 
Ever since his rise to undisputed political leadership of the 
Communist Party, Stalin has had to find means of keeping 
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effective control over both the Red Army and the secret police 
organisation (formerly the GPU, known more recently as the 
NKVD) with its special military. formations... For control of 
the army he used to rely on his old friend Voroshilov, who was 
made War Commissar in 1925 and retained the office until 1940. 
But Voroshilov’s military ability was never equal to his loyalty 
to Stalin ; he lacked prestige among the generals, most of whom 
before 1937 looked to the far more distinguished Tukhachevsky 
for leadership. The unrest in the Army might have resulted in 
the overthrow of Stalin by a coup d’etat, but was crushed by 
ruthless purging ; at the same time disaffection was discovered 
in the ranks of the secret police and they also were purged. 
Yezhov, the most fanatical of Stalinists, was brought in from 
the Secretariat and put at the head of the NKVD ; he carried 
out the purging with frightful thoroughness, but the horror he 
inspired, even among the most loyal Stalinists, was so great that 
Stalin soon relegated him to obscurity and replaced him with the 
more genial, though not gentle, Beriya. Meanwhile Voroshilov 
continued to rule over the purged army, but in 1940 urgent 
military need caused Stalin to transfer the War Commissariat to 
a more competent, but politically less trusted soldjer, namely, 
Timoshenko. Then came the German invasion and Stalin him- 
self took over the supreme military command. It seems that 
previously, not being a professional soldier, he had been reluc- 
tant to assume such a responsibility, but in the crisis of 1941 
it was plainly indicated, for defeat would in any case destroy 
his power, whereas the credit of victory would accrue in the 
first place to the commander-in-chief. Victory was achieved 
and Stalin earned the titles first of Marshal and then of 
Generalissimo. He is now formally Minister of the Armed Forces 
and Supreme Commander-in-Chief. He commands the armed 
forces, not as a civilian politician, but as a soldier, a Marshal 
among his Marshals. Having controlled the Party machine 
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for two decades, he has obtained, as never before, a sure contro} 
over the Army ; at the same time he confronts his civilian col. 
leagues ‘with an. increased authority because of his military 
leadership. With the loyalty of the Army assured, he is les 
dependent on the secret police, and can afford to split up their 
vast and potentially dangerous organisation. Their war-time 
chief, Beriya, has been relieved of his post, honoured for his 
services with the title of Marshal and appointed to membership 
of the Politburo, while the functions of his old Commissariat 
have been divided between the Ministers of Internal Affairs 
(Kruglov), State Security (Merkulov), and State Controj 
(Mekhlis). 

Stalin keeps the military and political hierarchies strictly 
apart. None of the professional soldiers who have made their 
names famous on the battlefields of the late war are permitted 
to hold important political offices. Their rewards are of a 
different kind. It has been decided that a Marshal’s ceremonial 
sword is to be adorned with 98 rubies, 140 chrysalites, and two 
large topazes ;' several of the Marshals can also exhibit the 
splendid diamonds of the Order of Victory. They form a mag- 
nificent social élite, but politics are banned for them, and they 
remember that three Soviet Marshals have perished from eating 
of the forbidden fruit. 

The unimpaired authority of the Communist Party and the 
absence of professional soldiers in high political place have 
apparently belied the expectations of those observers who 
thought that the Army would play a preponderant political role 
in post-war Russia. Nevertheless, it should be emphasized that 
Stalin can control-the proud conquerors of Berlin and Vienna 
because he is of their company, because he led them to victory ; 
they are to-day submissive to their glorious Generalissimo, but 
if he were to pass from the scene, it may be questioned whether 
they would give similar obedience to a mere civilian. 


Hamburg’s Future 


<< JT may not be necessary to live ; it is necessary to sail the 
seas.” This paradoxical aphorism epitomised the outloox 
of the old Hanseatic cities. Hamburg is now trying to reverse 
the maxim and to find out whether it can live without sea trade, 
since the Potsdam agreement pronounced a death sentence 
upon Hamburg as the greatest seaport on the Continent by 
prohibiting Germany the possession of ocean-going ships. True, 
this is not the first time that the City of Hamburg has seen 
its traffic brought to a standstill. Nor is it the first time 
that it has forfeited its ocean-going ships. After the first World 
War Hamburg had to pay the price for the inflated maritime 
ambitions of Imperial Germany. In 1919, Germany was left 
with only about 42,000 tons of its Mercantile Marine, com- 
pared with nearly four and a half million tons in 1913. But 
soon some of the surrendered ships were recovered. by their 
German owners. And the shipyards and docks of Hamburg 
were allowed to replace the loss by their own production. In 
1939 the German Merchant Marine was again as strong as it 
was in I913—its tonnage was even slightly higher. The loss 
of the old ships now seemed a blessing in disguise. It stimulated 
research and technical innovation, just as disarmament en- 
couraged the adoption of the most modern techniques of war by 
the Wehrmacht. In the inter-war years Hamburg held a leading 
position in experimenting with propulsion engines and turbines 
as well as with general naval construction. 
The collapse of 1945 and the Potsdam terms seem to make 
a similar ‘recovery after this war impossible, for Hamburg is 
to lose its shipbuilding capacity as well as its ships. The first 
sentence in the declaration of the “ Economic Principles” of 
Potsdam runs: 

In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition and implements of war as well as 
all types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall -be prohibited 
and prevented. 

The verdict was confirmed in the plan on the level of the 
German industry ; and its reality was soon brought home to 


the Senate and the people of Hamburg by the dismantlement of 
the dock-installations of Blohm and Voss. This, then, is the 
Shadow that has fallen across the future of Hamburg. Other- 
wise, Hamburg, though shattered in the great raids of 1943, 
has fared better than have most German cities and towns. With 
roughly half its buildings destroyed and damaged, it still im- 
presses visitors with an air of relative “ normality ” and business, 
quite unusual in the rest of urban Germany. In the past year 
quite a lot of quick and efficient repair work has been done 
by control-teams of Royal Engineers on the ten thousand acres 
of the badly damaged harbour. Coastal berths, storage facili- 
ties, oil-tanks and piping-systems as well as grain silos and 
elevators have been and are still being put back into commission. 
The long sea approaches to Hamburg have somehow been put 
in order and kept open. Nor has Hamburg suffered so far 
from serious political disturbances. Indeed, if one remembers 
the Communist uprisings that took place there after the first 
World ‘War and the several attempts at creating a Soviet Great 
Hamburg which were then suppressed by force of arms, one 
is rather surprised by the social peace now prevailing in the 
city and by the relative authority which the Rathaus enjoys 
among the population, though the fact that it is run in a some- 
what patrician fashion (almost in the pre-1920 style) does caus¢ 
quite a lot of grumbling on the Left. 

But partial “ normality,” the progress of repair work, relative 
calm and similar saetionse features may offer deceptive clues 
to Hamburg’s future. Two factors will determine that future: 
the industrial and trade policy of the British Military Govern- 
ment and the zonal division of Germany. About 20 per cent 
of the industrial population of Great Hamburg (including 
Altona, Harburg-Wilhelmsburg and the other outskirts of the 
city) has normally been employed in the steel and engineering 
industries, and in those branches which would be drastically cut- 
tailed under the Allied Plan. About 70 per cent of the workers 
and employees have in the past been employed in consumers 
industries, whose development and expansion is to be ¢t- 
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couraged. Thus on the face of things no great dislocation 
should be caused by a drastic curtailment of German steel and 
engineering industries, because as an industrial city Hamburg 
has been mainly a centre of consumers’ industries. These 
industries have, however, been closely connected with 
Hamburg’s shipping and overseas trade. The city has special- 
ised, for instance, im processing imported foodstuffs and raw 
materials for the home market as well as for re-export. Since 
the volume of imports depends on Germany’s Capacity to export, 
which depends on the permitted level of industry, so, in the 
last resort, the future of Hamburg’s consumers’ industries, 
too, will depend on the general level of German industry. The 
case of Hamburg is simply a specific illustration of the general 
argument, advanced by The Economist, that Germany’s con- 
sumers’ industries cannot flourish if its producers’ industries 
are unduly curtailed. Or, to express the same thing in other 
words, Hamburg cannot prosper if the rest of Germany suffers 
industrial decay. The old medieval phenomenon of a Hanseatic 
prosperity combined with the economic backwardness in the 
German hinterland cannot be repeated today. 

While Hamburg is doomed as a shipbuilding centre under 
the Potsdam policy and, as an industrial centre, faces at least 
an uncertain future, the zonal system deprives it of its role of 
a great river harbour. The middle reaches of the Elbe lie in 
the Russian zone and only its estuary is under British control. 
Indeed, no other part of Germany has felt and can feel the 
impact of the zonal system as directly as Hamburg. The 
Russian demarcation line runs almost to its outskirts. (This is 
pethaps a subtle piece of historic irony, for Hamburg is believed 
to have been built in Charlemagne’s days as a fortress against 
the Slavs.) Beyond the Russian line lies Hamburg’s real hinter- 
land, the agricultural provinces of Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. With the loss of Stettin to Poland and of Koenigs- 
berg to Russia, most of Hamburg’s coastal traffic, too, has gone. 
Will Hamburg be able to resume trade with eastern Germany? 
Will the Elbe be opened up? These questions naturally pre- 
occupy the merchants of Hamburg. (At present the traffic on 
the Lower Elbe is about half its pre-war volume, while on the 
Upper Elbe it is only about 5 per cent.) These questions link 
up with another: is there any chance that Czechoslovakia and 
the rest of central Europe will ever again use Hamburg as an 
outlet for their trade, as they did in the interwar years? Or 
will Czechoslovakia divert its trade from the Elbe to the Polish 
Oder and use Stettin rather than Hamburg? To none of these 
questions can Hamburgers find a reassuring answer at present. 

Meanwhile, the city has become a refuge for businessmen 
from eastern Germany, just as neighbouring Schleswig-Holstein 


NOTES OF 


The threat of starvation in the Ruhr—of real starvation, with 
men, women and children dying of hunger in their thousands— 
has been hanging over the world for so long that many people 
have ceased to take it seriously. After Mr Morrison’s visit to 
Washington, the impression was given that the United States 
had undertaken to hold the ultimate crisis at bay. That was what 
Mr Morrison got in return for giving up a second 200,000 tons 
of wheat for Britain. 

But that is not the way things are working out. Either there 
never was an American promise to keep the Ruhr alive this 
summer (the words of the official communiqué were carefully 
ambiguous) or else it has been broken. The grain is not arriving 
in the British zone and there is all too much reason to believe it 
will not. A new rationing period began on June 24th and the 
only way in which the most cruelly inadequate rations can be 
honoured is out of British supplies—cut, as even the Americans 
ef admit, to the bone. ‘ ; 

e crisis is here. Many have talked of helping but only 
Great Britain has actually rhs anything. As Mr De Valera 
Temarked in the Dail last week, 

_ Itis a matter that everybody must regard as wonderful the way 

in which the British are denying themselves to see that more 

Supplies will be available for Europe. . . . Most of the British 


ifficulties are endured deliberately in order to make available for 
the Continent more than would otherwise be possible. 
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has become an asylum for east German peasants. This has 
meant the influx of some capital in search of investment. But 
“ refugee capital” in this shape is mainly illusory—depreciated 
money and bank assets. The chances for its investment, other 
than speculative, are negligible. The things needed for pro- 
ductive investment—buildings, fuel, machines, raw-materials, 
skilled labour—are lacking or are in very short supply and will 
remain so for a long time to come. But the search for invest- 
ment has been so insistent that the Kiel Institut fiir Weltwirt- 
schaft, which has now resumed its work on a rather modest 
scale, has issued a long memorandum with warnings against 
Fehlinvestierung (false investment) and with, perhaps over- 
optimistic, forecasts about the interest of foreign investors in 
the revival of Hamburg and of its trade. 

This then is the outlook in Hamburg a year after the cease- 
fire. It is into this atmosphere of confusion and utter uncer- 
tainty that the sounds of demolition carried out in the harbour 
(in Hamburg, as well as in Kiel and Liibeck) recently broke. 
The demolitions have increased the uncertainty and, if one is 
to judge by the tone of the protests from the city councils and 
trade unions, turned it into a mood of panic. In so far as 
purely military installations (U-boat dens and so forth) are 
demolished, nothing can surely be said against the policy. But 
non-military objects have also been involved. Resolutions 
from shop stewards and trade unions have protested against 
“the senseless demolition of productive equipment that could 
reasonably serve as the basis for our peaceful work and recon- 
struction.” Incidentally German requests to the British Military 
Government to suspend or stop demolitions have in some cases 
met with success. 

The decision to deprive Germany of its shipbuilding capacity 
is, of course, subject to the same criticisms to which the other 
clauses of the plan for the level of German industry have been 
subjected. De-industrialisation is as wrong in Hamburg as it 
is in the Ruhr. It must produce the same disastrous results 
in both places. The severe restrictionism of Potsdam is not 
one iota better when it is applied to German shipyards than 
when it is applied to German steel-mills; and to the ship- 
yards it has been applied even more ruthlessly than to the steel- 
mills, since Germany’s ocean shipbuilding capacity is to be 
totally destroyed, while its steel output is only to be limited. 
The argument for a revision of the economic principles of 
Potsdam is inevitably a plea for the reversal of the verdict on 
Hamburg’s shipbuilding industry as well. And the plea is 
made not in the interest of that industry, which could be made 
to carry quite a heavy burden of reparations, but in the interest 
of economic sanity and common sense. 


THE WEEK 


This is a tribute the handsomer for its source. But it should 
not lead to any eyes being closed to two awkward facts. The 
first is that the world will blame Britain when the horrors begin 
to pile up in the British Zone.. And the second is that a Io per 
cent cut in British calories equals a 60 per cent increase in 
German calories. 


* * * 


The Hungry Forties 


Germany’s desperate position adds a dramatic quality to 
the centenary of the repeal of the Corn Laws a hundred years 
ago last Wednesday. The history of this famous event was re- 
called in an article in The Economist of December 22nd last. 
But the resemblance between the hungry forties of the last cen- - 
tury, when the workers’ staple diet of bread and potatoes was 
pitiably thin, and the new hungry forties of to-day is so striking 
as to warrant further comment. Now, as then, the reot of ihe 
evil is shortage of grain imports ; and now, as then, foreign trade 
is swaddled in restrictions which it is the aim of liberal-minded 
reformers to break. 

But the differences between the two decades are equally strik- 
ing. Hunger is a relative term, and the privations of to-day 
would seem merely absurd to the workers of a century ago. To- 
day’s austerity diet contains plenty besides bread ; and even bread 
will not be made so scarce by rationing ncw as it was by penury 
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then. But if the troubles of to-day are less—in this country, that 
is, not in parts of Europe—the remedy is also less obvious. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws was the sure and only method of bring- 
ing—in due course rather than immediately—an adequate bread 
supply to the urban worker, whereas no easing of trade restric- 
tions would bring an ounce more bread into Britain this year. 

In a few years’ time, however, the issue over which the Corn 
Laws battle was fought will again arise. Should cheap food 
imports be restricted in the interest of domestic agriculture? 
Protection of fcod need no longer have a direct and correspond- 
ing effect in lowering the nutritional standards of the poor, for food 
can be generously subsidised. Moreover, the protecuonist device 
of the future will be quantitative control of imports rather than 
a high tariff. But the principle at stake is much the same. The 
only new argument, and the only sound one, for protectionism 
is that it will be impossible to balance overseas payments with- 
out it. But this very argument makes it essential not to tax 
or restrict imports of grain, which is a comparatively modest 
consumer of foreign exchange, and can be converted into home- 
produced livestock products that would be highly costly to im- 
port. A great rise in the consumption of protective foods would 
bring about a new nutritional revolution as startling es the one 
which has taken place since 1846; but nutritional advance 
depends now, as then, on abundant and cheap imports of grain. 
For this reason there must be no new Corn Law. 


x * * 


Deadlocks at Paris 
At the time of going to press it is impossible to say whether 


last-minute compromises will save the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference from complete futility or whether the old familiar dead- 
lock lies just ahead. The reason for this uncertainty is the fact 
that, in spite of an immense atmosphere of gloom and depres- 
sion, comments from Mr Bevin on the “ farcical” character of 
the negotiations and several long meetings devoted to the most 
trivial clauses of the Italian Treaty, the Foreign Ministers have 
nevertheless broken the log jam on a number of points, and the 
concessions have come, as concessions should, from all the 
contestants. They first agreed to include Germany and Austria 
on the agenda. They also agreed to form the four Ambassadors 
in Rome into a Commission for supervising the carrying out of 
the Italian treaty. Mr Bevin accepted a clause guaranteeing the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from Italy not more than ninety 
days after the conclusion of peace, and Mr Molotov gave, in 
return, a similar guarantee for Bulgaria. On the vexed question 
of the freedom of the Danube, progress away from the dead- 
lock has been made by the proposals put forward by Britain and 
Russia according to which the Four Powers would formally 
state their confidence (Russia’s version) or determination (British 
version) that the Danube should be open to the trade of all 
nations. Even on Trieste the Russians have at last budged from 
their extreme demand that the city should be handed over to 
the Jugoslavs. Their suggestion of autonomy with a special 
statute under joint Jugoslav and Italian governors does not go 
far enough, but it is at least a mew departure. In fact, on only 
one point so far has neither side budged an inch—the question 
of Russia receiving reparations to the extent of £25 million over 
Six years in the form of current Italian production. - 

But having listed the new compromises, we must admit that 
the psychological auguries are bad. Irritation and frustration 
have quickly replaced the evident good will of the first days. 
In such an atmosphere, the patient search for the inch of extra 
compromise gives place to the gesture of irritability that brings 
all search to an end. The temptation to which Mr Byrnes is 
subjected to take all the drafts—agreed or otherwise—out into 
what he imagines to be the “freer atmosphere” of a general 
peace conference must be very strong. But it is a temptation 


to be resisted until the very last resource of negotiation has been 
exhausted, 


x x * 
Bidault at the Helm 


_M. Bidauli’s Government, formed after protracted negotia- 
tions with the Communists, reflects fairly accurately the alignment 
of political forces in France made manifest in the recent elections. 
The Government is dominated by the Popular Republicans, who 
hold nine posts in it. There are seven Communist and six 
Socialist Ministers, as well as one representative of the Left- 
Centre Resistance group. M. Bidault, in addition to being Prime 
Minister, remains the Foreign Minister. He will also be in 
charge of the Government’s information services As Foreign 
Minister he guarantees the continuity of the policy opposed to 
blocs of nations which is the sine qua non of the present coalition. 
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That policy may perhaps be exposed to some trying tests jn the 


weeks ahead. Since he is responsible for the information Services 
M. B:dault will be confronted with the difficult task of seeing 19 
it that governmental agencies do not become involved in ty 
impending electoral contests. For this Government—eyen to ; 
greater extent than its predecessor—will live under the shadoy 
of the ballot box, a fact which largely explains its composition 
The Socialists, still aching from the bruises received at the lay 
election, are most anxious to avoid new kicks from the electoray 
and have modestly remained at the back of the stage. The Com- 
munist§ have been satisfied with the non-political Ministries ; 
they have not asked for any of the key-posts—the Ministries 9 
the Interior, of Foreign Affairs or of Defence. They apparently 
hope to influence policy in these fields by their mere presence 
in the Cabinet. The composition of the ernment js 
obviously calculated to recapture something of the original truc 
between the three big parties, a truce that broke down in the heat 
of the latest elections. M. Le Troquer, the former Minister of 
the Interior, whose attack on “ Thorez—the deserter” was ; 
high-light in the electoral campaign, has been replaced by M. 
Depreux, chairman of the Socialist Parliamentary group, and the 
“ deserter” has remained in the Government as its second Vice. 
Premier. It remains to be seen whether the re-established truce 
between the parties will stand the strain of the new constitutional 
debate in the Assembly, where all the old controversies will have 
to be gone over again in the limelight of pre-election publicity. 
* 


The political difficulties with which M. Bidault’s Government 
is saddled are quickly being overshadowed (and complicated) by 
the critical economic and financial situation. M. Bidault has 
agreed to an all-round 15 per cent increase in wages and salaries 
—the trade unions had demanded a 25 per cent increase ; and it 
was this agreement that made the coalition possible. Imme- 
diately before the formation of the new Government, the Ministry 
of National Economy published statistical data which showed a 
very steep increase in prices in the month of May. In tha 
month alone, the index of controlled wholesale prices rose by 
18 per cent and that of retail prices by 11 per cent. The rise 
has affected food prices in the first instance, where it has been 
much higher than these indices suggest. For some foodstuffs the 
prices have been almost doubled, while industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactures have shown only a moderate rise. It is 
in the light of these facts that the increase in wages must be seen. 
The demand for higher wages and salaries lags behind this 
strong inflationary rise ; the 15 per cent increase, granted by M. 
Bidault, has been absorbed in advance by the most recent rise 
in prices—their rise since the beginning of the year has been 
about 30 per cent. No doubt, the increase in wages, however 
insignificant and justified, may be an additional stimulus to 
inflation, not so much because of its real effect on costs of pro- 
duction, but simply because France seems definitely inflation- 
minded. On the other hand, if the rise in prices continues, the 
trade unions may not be satisfied with the 15 per cent granted 10 
them and may demand new increases. The new Minister 0! 
Finance, the Poular Republican M. Schuman (who has te- 
placed the Socialist M. Philip) is not assuming office under the 
happiest of auguries. 


* * * 
India’s Interim Government 


The return of the Cabinet Mission, after nearly three months 
work in India, does not mean that they have accomplished all 
they set out to do. Although their long-term proposals for 
Constituent Assembly and for the framework of a new constitu 
tion have been accepted by both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party, they have been unable to get agreement to their sugges: 
tions for an interim government for India. Nevertheless, theus 
is a great achievement. It means that, if the Constituent 
Assembly now being elected by the Provincial Legislatures doe 
not founder on some as yet unforeseen communal difficulty, 
there is now no major reason why India should not quickly 
become an independent state. 

These elections are being used as the excuse for a breathing 
space. While they go on, negotiations for an interim gove:D 
ment are to be suspended—presumably in the hope that the 
Congress Working Committee may reconsider its refusal to © 
operate in an all-party interim government, or that a new cabinet 
list can be worked out which would satisfy the claims of en 
the Moslem League and Congress Party. The need to fall bac 
upon a viceregally-appointed “caretaker” government Ur 
doubtedly multiplies the obstacles in the path to independent: 
and economic stability. : 

The main reason for the Congress refusal is reported to > 
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e old and tender question of the Moslem League’s claim to 
veriesest the whole of the Moslem community, This is a point 
on which the two parties have disagreed several times before. 
Mr Jinnah has consistently denied Congress’s rigit to include 
Moslems among its representatives. His claims nave been, if 
anything, strengthened since the provincial elections and Congress 
tactics on this question are inevitably suspect for motives of 
political opportunism, In fact, the Working Committee’s long 
delay in making up its mind suggests very strongly that it was 
undecided whether refusal or acceptance would bring it the 
greater political . advantage. Moreover the utterances of Mr 
Gandhi, in the réle of prophetic guide, have been so erratic 
and so cryptic that it is clear that he was unwilling to influence 
or to bear responsibility for the decision. 

The “ caretaker” government to be appointed by the Viceroy 
is bound to run into difficulties. It is unlikely to receive full 
co-operation from the eight Congress Ministers in the Provinces. 
As a result, the administration of economic policies—particularly 
over food—is certain to be hampered. If Congress are really 
convinced that the constitutional proposals should be made to 
work, they must surely recognise that this task will be made all 
ihe more difficult if India is not, at the same time, being 
governed by a government with the support of the major parties. 
The tactic of the “ caretaker ” government is surely the Mission’s 
way of very gently calling the Congress bluff—the bluff which 
assumed that if they refused to accept the 14-man cabinet, the 
list would be altered in their favour. 


* * * 
Tumult in Kashmir 


The recent excursion of Mr Nehru into Kashmir was in- 
tended to be a master-stroke of political strategy, but it did not 
go according to plan, Obviously the President-designate of the 
Congress Party had no sufficient reason for going to Srinagar in 
the middle of delicate and critical negotiations for the formation 
of an Indian Government merely in order to arrange for the legal 
defence of one of his followers who happened to be under arrest 
—which was the ostensible motive for his journey. What Congress 
had to gain from this move, had it succeeded, was, first, a decisive 
and highly dramatic assertion of) its authority over the Indian 
sates by demonstration of its power to protect its auxiliary 
organisation, the States Peoples’ League ; and, secondly, and at 
this monient even more important, a forestalling of the Moslem 
League in leadership of the nascent revolt in Kashmir against 
Dogra rule. 

Kashmir is claimed by the Moslem League for the future 
Pakistan because about three-quarters of the total population is 
Moslem. But the ruling dynasty is Hindu. After being succes- 
sively under Mogul, Afghan and Sikh rule, Kashmir was handed 
over by the British, after the Sikh wars, to the Dogra Rajput 
prince of Jammu, Gulab Singh, who had already conquered on 
his own the Tibetan territory. of Ladakh beyond the Himalayas. 
The kingdom over which Maharaja Sir Hari Singh now reigns is 
composed of Jammu, Kashmir in the narrower sense, and the 
“Frontier Districts” to the north and west, over which the 
Government of India has exerted a special form of control. The 
Dogra monarchy has never lost its character of a Hindu minority 
tule over a Moslem majority, and the state army is recruited ex- 
ancy from Dogras or from Hindus and Sikhs from outside 

mir, 

_ Since in Kashmir popular discontent against princely autocracy 
s combined with Moslem hostility to Hindu ascendancy, the 
Moslem League should at any time have a good chance of raising 
volt in Kashmir and winning the Moslem majority for Pakistan. 
But so far the Moslem League has been less ready than Congress 
lo speculate on revolutionary agitation in the Indian States, and 
tis Congress, with its claim to leadership of both Hindus and 
Moslems throughout India, which has tried to get in first in 

shmir. Nehru. presumably calculated that the Maharaja 
would not dare to arrest him, or he would hardly have risked an 
*pisode which has involved him in humiliation without compen- 
‘ating martyrdom, For the moment Congress has failed, but 

What has happened should be regarded as merely the first round 
Na triangular struggle of Congress, the Moslem League and the 
Maharaja for the heritage of Gulab Singh. To complicate matters 

uther, if the present Kashmir state begins to disintegrate, both 

ghanistan and China may advance territorial claims to portions 

‘ tS 84,000 square miles, and even Russia, with its outposts on 

* Pamirs, might be interested. 


*x 
Unservative Tactics 


With the appearance of Lord Woolton at a lunch at the 
al Empire Society last week the tactics of the Conservative 
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party emerged a little way out of their smoke-screen. It would 
certainly be more reassuring if the smoke appeared to be produced 
as part of a planned offensive, rather than as cover for the 
manceuvrings which are going on beneath it. It is time that the 
Opposition assumed battle-order with better-trained forces 
and more up-to-date armament. At present, in spite of so 
many excellent openings for attack, the Conservatives are far 
too prone to fasten on points in which their own record is 
vulnerable. 

The two interesting features of Lord Woolton’s speech were, 
first, the omissions from his list of criticisms of Government policy 
and, secondly, his emphasis on industrial questions—productivity, 
employment and the trade cycle, It is abundantly clear that the 
Labour Government will run its course until 1949 or 1950. By 
that time the immediate difficulties of reconversion, housing, 
food rationing and the shortages of consumer goods will be over, 
and it is, therefore, better tactics to concentrate on those problems 
about which the Labour Government is then most likely to find 
itself in heavy weather. The sellers’ boom will be over; the 
American loan will be exhausted ; the rumblings of international 
trade difficulties may be growing louder; the normal tests of 
efficiency will be reasserting themselves ; employment in certain 
industries may be showing unpleasant gaps. This will be the 
time when Labour’s industrial policy will be most vulnerable 
and when the Conservatives will have to engage with all the 
firing power at their command. Hence Lord Woolton’s con- 
centration on industrial issues. 

Betting is heavy on his selection as the next chairman of the 
party, although his formal admission to the fold is very recent, 
and only a year ago he figured as one of the non-Tory members of 
the Caretaker Government. But if the Conservative party machine 
is to have the co-ordination and re-organisation it is reported to 
require, Lord Woolton’s administrative experience may be what 
is needed. 

x x * 


The Unions and the Labour Government 


The trade union barometer has been well tapped at two con- 
ferences this week—that of the mine workers and of the engimeers. 
After a year of Labour Government it is interesting to have a 
clearer forecast of trade union weather and a definite recording 
of political pressure. These two influential unions both have 
strong left wings, and were among the most active for Communist 
affiliation, so that their criticisms can be used as a reasonably 
accurate gauge of the more advanced sections of the movement. 

On the whole, general comment on Government policy was 
favourable and criticism fastened on means rather than ends. It 
could hardly be otherwise among the miners, who have had their 
dreams of nationalisation realised, but there are many who would 
not accept Mr Lawther’s contention that the country was saved 
from catastrophe last winter by the efforts of the miners. Many 
miners did their utmost to increase output, but the hopes, which 
were most certainly shared by Mr Shinwell, that nationalisation 
would create a wholly different atmosphere in the mines, and 
greatly increase recruitment and output, have not been fulfiiled. 
The truth is that the human and technical problems are far too 
profound to be altered by the plain decision to nationalise, The 
malaise which has affected the industry here has its counterpart 
abroad as well, and can only be solved concretely and not by 
abstractions. 

Nevertheless the demand strongly voiced by both unions to have 
a greater share in the running of their industries reflects a growing 
dissatisfaction among large numbers of. trade unionists, The 
desire is natural, and it must be squarely faced by a Labour 
Government. The longer it is hedged, the more irresponsibility 
and unrest there is likely to be, and the unions, very naturally, 
will continue to put forward demands for a five-day week, holi- 
days with pay and higher wages. Hand-to-mouth concessions are 
useless. It may be that a wages policy is too controversial an 
issue for a Labour Government to grapple, but restraint can only 
be demanded, and constructive co-operation secured, if the unions 
see the pattern over which they will be working and the openings 
where their requests can most reasonably be made. Demands 
like Mr Tanner’s, before the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
for more Government powers and more control must be countered 
by sound schemes for development which provide targets and 
plans for reaching them. 


* * + 


Housing—Rising Costs 


The Government's concern with the steeply rising costs of 
house building is evidenced by the appointment of an indepen- 
dent committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Simon, te 
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examine the organisation and distribution of building materials 
with special references to costs and efficiency It is probable that 
unless some method of stabilising costs can be found in the very 
near future the rate of subsidy will have to be raised, as was, 
indeed, forecast in The Economist some time ago. An increase 
in the subsidy would not only lay a heavy extra burden on the 
chequer, but also raise future difficulties for the provision of 
houses for the middle classes. Unless the middle classes are to 
live in heavily subsidised council houses, it is extremely difficult 
to see how they are going to occupy new houses at all. At the 
current, and even more at the prospective, cost of house building, 
houses of middle-class standards are going to be prohibitively 
expensive without subsidy. And yet to subsidise non-working- 
class houses would run Mr Bevan into some heavy political 
weather. 
The work before the new committee is extremely important, 
but they will have to work under fierce pressure if they are to 
roduce proposals in time to check the rising tide of costs. 
eir terms of reference appear to rule out any consideration 
of labour costs, which is one of the most powerful elements in 
the inflated price of houses, and in this the Government appears 
to be hoist with its own petard, unless the committee can recom- 
mend improvements in organisation which will compensate for 
the higher wage rates. There is an enormous field for improve- 
ment in the organisation of the building industry—particularly 
in brick production—and the committee has an excellent oppor- 
tunity before it. 


* * x 


Hungry Japanese 


The Japanese Prime Minister has warned the nation that 
between June and the rice harvest in October the food situation 
in Japan will be “stringent.” Various Government measures 
have been announced for dealing with the crisis, but the main 
— is how to get food out of the countryside into the towns. 

ereas in China large rural areas were devastated by military 
operations and are now suffering from a famine involving the 
peasants themselves, in Japan the countryside has not been 
savaged at all, but most of the cities and their industries have 
either been knocked out by war-time bombing or reduced to 
economic ruin by post-war conditions and uncertainties. The 
large urban population thus forms a semi-parasitic encumbrance 
on the producers of food, who are no more altruistic than in 
other countries and respond in normal ways to a gradual inflation, 
shortages of consumers’ goods, a well organised black market 
and the extreme weakness and inefficiency of governmental 
authority. It is reported that nowhere in Japan are the peasants 
suffering from a food shortage and that most of them have rice 
stocks to last them from three to six months. There is, never- 

» acute shortage and even starvation in many cities. Critics 
of the Government allege that there are about 25 million bushels 
of rice stored in Government warchouses and double this amount 
“ floating in the black market” ; together with the coming wheat 
and potato crops, they claim, these quantities would be sufficient 
to feed the population until October. But the peasants will not 
allow the rice collected by the Government to leave the districts 
wherein it has been collected, and the police authorities appear 
to be quite incapable of coping with the black market. 

Under present conditions, indeed, a Japanese Government can 
only govern with the consent of all interests concerned; it no 
longer possesses the prestige formerly belonging to the Emperor's 
ministers and officials, it no longer has any military force to back 
it in an emergency, and its police, purged in its higher ranks, 
and subjected to unaccustomed restrictions in the cause of demo- 
cratisation, is not an effective instrument of control. The opposi- 
tion parties, notably the Social Democrats and Communists, have 
declared that the Yoshida Cabinet, although commanding a 
majority in the Diet, cannot cope with the situation because it 
is reactionary and devoted to propertied interests. Hunger in 
the cities can cause serious riots, especially in the capital itself ; 
on the other hand, any attempt to coerce the peasants is likely to 
provoke no less serious trouble in the countryside. It is no 
wonder that Yoshida has said that he will ask for the co-operation 
of Allied Headquarters “in connection with the enforcement of 
the emergency food measures.” 


x * *« 


* Workers’ Control” in Japan 


Another consequence of the lack of governmental authority 
in Japan—and one which has become embarassing to Allied Head- 
quarters—is the frequent occupation of factories and business 
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premises by workers and employees, which has for some time 
been unopposed by the authorities. The fostering of trade Unions 
in Japan has been one of the declared aims of Allied policy sing 
the surrender, and Allied Headquarters has not interfered jn the 
wave of strikes which followed the relaxation of authoritarian 
labour controls in force during the war. But the Japanese unions 
have in many cases embarked on what they call “ labour contro! 
of production” in the course of industrial disputes ; the workes 
occupy the factory and carry on production themselves, ignoring 
the management, until their demands are met. This method i 
familiar from several periods of acute labour disturbance in the 
West, as in Italy in 1929 or in France in 1936, but it has always 
been recognised as potentially a revolutionary move because its 
success depends on the unwillingness or inability of the Govern. 
ment to enforce the legal rights of property. In Japan, the Yoshid, 
Government, after having recently dared (with encouragemen: 
from Allied Headquarters) to expel Communist sit-down occupiers 
from the "Prime Minister’s official residence, has now gone on to 
“outlaw,” at least verbally, strikers’ occupations of factories. [t 
was Officially stated that up to the end of May workers’ groups 
had taken over control of 26 factories, and several other union; 
were expected to adopt similar tactics in the near future. The 
Electrical Workers’ Union was threatening to cut off supply from 
all Government offices and from the homes of the electricity com- 
pany’s directors, while continwing to serve the general public. 

A special case, which seems to have engaged the attention o 
Allied Headquarters, has been the seizure of the newspaper 
Yomiuri, one of the big Tokyo dailies, by a union of its employees, 
which switched its editorial policy to a line close to that of ihe 
Communists. The President of the newspaper has dismissed the 
editorial staff, but the offices are in the hands of the union. Allied 
Headquarters is reported to be supporting the owners’ decision, 
and to be alarmed lest the Communists capture other newspapers 
in the same way. As violence increases in Japan, the Americans 
original idea of merely holding the ring in Japanese politics be- 
comes more and more difficult of application—or rather it becomes 
more difficult to decide exactly where the ring is. 


x * x 


Rumania Prepares for Elections 


The Rumanian Cabinet is discussing the draft of an elector 
law and elections are promised for the early autumn. If the Bill 
resembles the draft which was approved at the Communist 
Congress last autumn, it will include not only regulations con- 
cerning the electorate and the method of elections—enfranchist- 
ment of women and young people, voting by lists, proportional 
representation—but also such changes in the Rumanian political 
structure as the abolition of the Senate. It is clear that—as m 
Jugoslavia—the list of those disfranchised for political ere 
bility will be very large and no decision has yet Seen sume 
on the crucial issue whether the opposition parties will 
allowed to present separate lists. 

Separate lists might expose the Rumanian Government to - 
risk of receiving a much smaller proportion of the votes than It 
present composition warrants, It is doubtful whether the -* 
supporting Mr Grozea—the Communists, the Socialists, : 3 
Ploughman’s Front and a wing of the Liberals led by : 
Tatarescu—would gain a majority over the official Opposition 
the so-called Historic Parties, the Liberals and the ee 
Peasants. The Liberals have been weakened by the Orie 
Mr Tatarescu’s group, but there is little to suggest that 9p 
the formation of the Ploughman’s Front or the desire of i. 
two Peasant Party leaders—Mr Mihalache among ar "4 
operate with Mr Grozea’s Government has seriously rs 
Dr. Maniu’s following among the peasants. And benin z 
Historic Parties stand the heirs of the Iron Guard, the en 
the violent opposition whose votes ‘would go to the [ta od 
since—like the extreme Right all over Europe—they are 
Officially represented by any party. as 

The Rumanian Government seems to have been unable to re 
the political balance in its own favour. In Rumania ne 
pan-Slav emotion comparable to the mood in Jugoslavi rhe 
Bulgaria, which warms® people’s feelings towards quae Fi 
presence of a large Soviet army of occupation, though uno i Ts 
has its adverse effect upon food supplies and on the gf the 
problem of inflation. Soviet economic penetration disturbs ea 
middle classes. Land reform in Rumania was by no méit 
comparable problem to the agrarian question in sacromete 
when carried through last year brought with it correspon oe 
small returns. The Government has had therefore to satin 
doubtful expedients to maintain its position. The activ! while 
the Opposition are severely handicapped—for — ss ia 
they. may publish newspapers, they find very great di rial @ 
obtaining paper. Recently the Government turned the ! 
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Marshal Antonescu into a demonstration against the “Historic 
Parties.” The evidence of the Marshal and the ‘case of. the 
prosecuuion turned on the claim that Antonescu could not have 
maintained his regime, the German connection and the. war 
against Russia, without the connivance of the Liberals and 
Peasants. It is true that Dr Maniu’s evidence at the trial was 
not altogether reassuring, but the fact remains that he was a semi- 
prisoner throughout the Russian: war. 


x * * 


British and American Notes of Protest 


The Great Powers agreed at the Moscow Conference that the 
Rumanian Government should be widened to include members 
of the Opposition. Mr Hatieganu (National Peasant Party) and 
Mr Romniceanu (National Liberal Party) were accordingly ap- 
pointed as Ministers without Portfolio, and Mr Grozea gave the 
British and American Governments assurances that full demo- 
cratic freedom of comment, meeting and association would be 
introduced. The two Governments decided, on the basis of this 
promise, to recognise Mr Grozea’s administration. By the end 
of May, however, reports from Rumania had led them to send 
formal protests to the Rumanian Government, declaring that the 
two “ Opposition” Ministers were boycotted by their colleagues 
in the Cabinet, that the Opposition was hampered in every way, 
that no true democratic freedom existed, and that the Government 
had violated its undertaking to hold elections. The Rumanian 
Government then replied. equally formally, stating that Mr 
Hatieganu and Mr Romniceanu had asked to be treated as 
observers only, and had refused Cabinet responsibility ; the Note 
also denied that Rumanian public life was undemocratic. There, 
so far, the matter rests. 

It would be useless to deny the existence of many of the abuses 
which the British and American Notes condemn. It does not, 
however, follow that the despatch of Notes is necessarily a wise 
policy or that it will have the desired effect in Rumania. One of 
the doubtful factors is the quality and composition of the opposi- 
tion. As in every other East European country, the “ constitu- 
tional” oppositien has behind it an extremist wing which is 
completely beyond its control ‘and indulges in all the stock-in- 
trade of pre-war Balkan Fascism—in particular, in anti-Semitism 
and in violent opposition to working-class organisations. The 
recent strikes and disturbances organised by the students at Cluj 
offered depressing signs of anti-Semitic hooliganism. The 
Liberals and Peasants have the further disadvantage that they 
seem incapable of offering any reasonable alternative to the 
present régime. The pre-war economic: system and the classes 
profiting by it were largely discredited by the war and collabora- 
tion with the Germans. The destruction of Germany’s economic 
position has left Rumania, together with its Balkan acighbours, 
ina commercial vacuum. In so far as the Opposition only offers 
a return to an earlier status quo, it can solve none of Rumania’s 
problems. Meanwhile, the despatch of official Notes from Britain 
and America encourages even moderate members of the Opposi- 
tion to believe that the present régime will not last, and that 
therefore no alternative to negative opposition need be worked 
out. Worst of all, the Notes, sent at a time when both Britain 
and America are only lukewarm in their condemnation of Spain, 
end to confirm the prevalent belief in an ideological split between 
Russia and the West and to encourage the extremists in their 
desire for and belief ir. an inevitable war. 

This is not to say that. pressure for greater freedom is not 
necessary. But it is to suggest that, given a more constructive 
form, the protests would have greater effect. British and American 

icy would wear a different face in Eastern Europe if certain 
basic suppositions were made clear—that the West does not wish 
0 see anti-Russian régimes established, that it does not prefer 

Wing extremists to the present Governments, that it does 
not wish to re-establish the discredited groups which collaborated 
with the Nazis, and lastly that its desire to have economic relations 
With Eastern Europe is not confined to theoretical conceptions of 
itee trade on the D but is concretely concerned with buy- 
ing, selling and the provisioa of credits. 


* * * 


Lord Beveridge on Sir William 


Although the luck of the poll prevented Sir William 
Beveridge from. giving authoritative criticism to the Beveridge 
Bill in - the House. of Commons, his timely elevation to the 


Peerage enabled him to speak on its second reading in the. House 
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of Lords this: week, AS was inevitable ina second reading 
debate, his speech was concerned with generalities rather than 
with points of detail. He: spoke of the great aim of abolishing 
want ; of the establishment, from contributions and taxation, of 
“a great community fund ” to provide for those who were unable 
to work or were old or were sick; of the certain provision of 
“ bread for all instead of cake for anyone”; of a successful com- 
bination of economic security and real democracy. Bur he was 
also concerned to stress the ether side of the picture, and it is an 
aspect that cannot be stressed too often or too strongly at the 
present time, when a citizen’s rights are given greater publicity 
than a citizen’s obligations: that the abolition of want is depen- 
dent upon the rendering of service and the payment of comtri- 
butions ; that the Beveridge Plan was not a plan for enabling 
people to retire from work; that the standard of living could 
only be raised by an increase in the output of goods. 

On one point of detail, however, Lord Beveridge, in common 
with other speakers in the debate, did express an opinion, and 
that was on the exclusion of the friendly societies from the 
administration of the scheme. It seems probable that the Lords 
will carry an amendment enabling the friendly societies to 
administer, on behalf of the state, national insurance benefits to 
their own members. If this happens, an interesting position will 
arise. In excluding the friendly societies, the Government is 
adopting a decision taken by the Coalition. But as some 200 
Labour members, including the present Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of ‘National Insurance, committed them- 
selves in the election campaign to support of the friendly 
societies’ case, the Government cannot justifiably plead a mandate 
for dropping them. What, therefore, will it do? 


* * * 


Reforming the Magistracy 


The Royal Commission, set up this week to consider the 
functions and method of eppointment of Justices of the Peace, 
will find that many new reforms have become necessary since 
the last Royal Commission reported in 1911. Nearly all offences, 
including almost 90 per cent of the more serious class of indict- 
able offences (those capable of being transferred to trial by 
jury), are tried by unpaid magistrates who need not, - and 
frequently do not, possess any knowledge of the law. 

The principle that everyday justice should be administered 
by ordinary, responsible citizens rather than by paid professionals 
is a good one; but its practical application is at present far 
from satisfactory. The qualities essential to a good lay magistrate 
are an imaginative understanding of other people’s lives and 
problems, and a fair and judicial attitude of mind, which “is « 
different thing from knowledge of the law. There is perhaps a 
case for compelling magistrates to undergo a brief course of train- 
ing in the rudiments of law and sociology ; but the use of the ut- 
most care in selecting them is of far greater importance. Too 
many appointments are still made on political grounds. ~ The 
selection of county magistrates by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
advice of the Lords Lieutenant, is too despotic to be satisfactory. 
Somehow, the method of appointment needs to be made more 
democratic. 

Other problems will engage the Commission’s attention. At 
present, it is virtually impossible to dismiss a magistrate and 
there is no retiring age, so that many JP’s linger on and on, 
“sans teeth, sams eyes, sans taste, sams everything.” In some 
courts, the amateur magistrates allow the clerk, the only lawyer 
present, to enjoy undue influence. Some method will have to 
be devised of pereratiog unsuitable appointments to the Juvenile 
Panels. The position of the few stipendiary magistrates in Lon- 
don and elsewhere also needs to be reviewed. All in all, the 
Commission have a difficult task before them of the greatest 
social - value. 


x * * 


Long-Term Wheat Buying i 


The chief practical result of Mr Strachey’s brief visit to 
North America appears to have been the negotiation with the 
Canadian Government of a long-term contract for the supply of 
wheat to Great Britain. Canada is the largest source of supply 
of wheat to Britain, normally providing a third of the total im- 
ports into the United Kingdom, (In the decade 1926-35 Canada’s 
share in UK imports was 33 per cent, Argentifia’s 22 per cent, 
Australia’s 16 per cent.and the United States’ 14 per cent.) In 
the war years, the greater part of Britain’s food was bought by 
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examine the organisation and distribution of building materials 
‘with special references to costs and efficiency It is probable that 
unless some method of stabilising costs can be found in the very 
eee future the rate of subsidy will have to be raised, as was, 
indeed, forecast in The Economist some time ago. An increase 
in the subsidy would not only lay a heavy extra burden on the 
Exchequer, but also raise future difficulties for the provision of 
houses for the middle classes. Unless the middle classes are to 
live in heavily subsidised council houses, it is extremely difficult 
to see how they are going to occupy new houses at all. At the 
current, and even more at the prospective, cost of house building, 
houses of middle-class standards are going to be prohibitively 
expensive without subsidy. And yet to subsidise non-working- 
class houses would run Mr Bevan into some heavy political 
weather. 
The work before the new committee is extremely important, 
but they will have to work under fierce pressure if they are to 
roduce proposals in time to check the rising tide of costs. 
eir terms of reference appear to rule out any consideration 
of labour costs, which is one of the most powerful elements in 
the inflated price of houses, and in this the Government appears 
to be hoist with its own petard, unless the committee can recom- 
mend improvements in organisation which will compensate for 
the higher wage rates. There is an enormous field for improve- 
ment in the organisation of the building industry—particularly 
in brick production—and the committee has an excellent oppor- 
tunity before it. 


* x * 


Hungry Japanese 


The Japanese Prime Minister has warned the nation that 
between June and the rice harvest in October the food situation 
in Japan will be “stringent.” Various Government measures 
have been announced for dealing with the crisis, but the main 

roblem is how to get food out of the countryside into the towns. 
ereas in China large rural areas were devastated by military 
operations and are now suffering from a famine involving the 
peasants themselves, in Japan the countryside has not been 
savaged at all, but most of the cities and their industries have 
either been knocked out by war-time bombing or reduced to 
economic ruin by post-war conditions and uncertainties. The 
large urban population thus forms a semi-parasitic encumbrance 
on the producers of food, who are no more altruistic than in 
other countries and respond in normal ways to a gradual inflation, 
shortages of consumers’ goods, a well organised black market 
and the extreme weakness and inefficiency of governmental 
authority. It is reported that nowhere in Japan are the peasants 
suffering from a food shortage and that most of them have rice 
stocks to last them from three to six months. There is, never- 
theless, acute shortage and even starvation in many cities. Critics 
of the Government allege that there are about 25 million bushels 
of rice stored in Government warehouses and double this amount 
“ floating in the black market” ; together with the coming wheat 
and potato crops, they claim, these quantities would be sufficient 
to feed the population until October. But the peasants will not 
allow the rice collected by the Government to leave the districts 
wherein it has been collected, and the police authorities appear 
to be quite incapable of coping with the black market. 

Under present conditions, indeed, a Japanese Government can 
only govern with the consent of all interests concerned ; it no 
longer possesses the prestige formerly belonging to the Emperor's 
ministers and officials, it no longer has any military force to back 
it in an emergency, and its police, purged in its higher ranks, 
and subjected to unaccustomed restrictions in the cause of demo- 
cratisation, is not an effective instrument of control. The opposi- 
tion parties, notably the Social Democrats and Communists, have 
declared that the Yoshida Cabinet, although commanding a 
majority in the Diet, cannot cope with the situation because it 
is reactionary and devoted to propertied interests. Hunger in 
the cities can cause serious riots, especially in the capital itself ; 
on the other hand, any attempt to coerce the peasants is likely to 
provoke no less serious trouble in the countryside. It is no 
wonder that Yoshida has said that he will ask for the co-operation 
of Allied Headquarters “in connection with the enforcement of 
the emergency food measures.” 


* * * 


.“ Workers’ Control” in Japan 


Another consequence of the lack of governmental authority 
in Japan—and one which has become embarassing to Allied Head- 
quarters—is the frequent occupation of factories and business 
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premises by workers and employees, which has for some tin 
been unopposed by the authorities. The fostering of trade unions 
in Japan has been one of the declared aims of Allied policy sing 
the surrender, and Allied Headquarters has not interfered in sy 
wave of strikes which followed the relaxation of authoritarian 
labour controls in force during the war. But the Japanese union, 
have in many cases embarked on what they call “ labour contra} 
of production” in the course of industrial disputes ; the worke 
occupy the factory and carry on production themselves, ignoring 
the management, until their demands are met. This method js 
familiar from several periods of acute labour disturbance in th 
West, as in Italy in 1929 or in France in 1936, but it has always 
been recognised as potentially a revolutionary move because jt 
success depends on the unwillingness or inability of the Gover. 
ment to enforce the legal rights of property. In Japan, the Yoshids 
Government, after having recently dared (with encouragemem 
from Allied Headquarters) to expel Communist sit-down occupiers 
from the“Prime Minister’s official residence, has now gone on to 
“outlaw,” at least verbally, strikers’ occupations of factories. | 
was Officially stated that up to the end of May workers’ groups 
had taken over control of 26 factories, and several other union; 
were expected to adopt similar tactics in the near future. The 
Electrical Workers’ Union was threatening to cut off supply from 
all Government offices and from the homes of the electricity com- 
pany’s directors, while continwing to serve the general public. 

A special case, which seems to have engaged the attention o 
Allied Headquarters, has been the seizure of the newspaper 
Yomiuri, one of the big Tokyo dailies, by a union of its employees, 
which switched its editorial policy to a line close to that of ihe 
Communists. The President of the newspaper has dismissed th 
editorial staff, but the offices are in the hands of the union. Allied 
Headquarters is reported to be supporting the owners’ decision, 
and to be alarmed lest the Communists capture other newspapers 
in the same way. As violence increases in Japan, the Americans 
original idea of merely holding the ring in Japanese politics b- 
comes more and more difficult of application—or rather it becomes 
more difficult to decide exactly where the ring is. 


* x * 


Rumania Prepares for Elections 


The Rumanian Cabinet is discussing the draft of an elector! 
law and elections are promised for the early autumn. If the Bil 
resembles the draft which was approved at the Communist 
Congress last autumn, it will include not only regulations cov- 
cerning the electorate and the method of elections—enfranchist- 
ment of women and young people, voting by lists, siete 
representation—but also such changes in the Rumanian politica 
structure as the abolition of the Senate. It is clear that—as m 
Jugoslavia—the list of those disfranchised for political _— 
bility will be very large and no decision has yet scerbeggergm 
on the crucial issue whether the opposition parties will 
allowed to present separate lists. . 

Separate lists might expose the Rumanian Government to - 
risk of receiving a much smaller proportion of the votes than 1 
present composition warrants, It is doubtful whether the —* 
supporting Mr Grozea—the Communists, the Socialists, : . 
Ploughman’s Front and a wing of the Liberals led by: 
Tatarescu—would gain a majority over the official Opposition” 
the so-called Historic Parties, the Liberals and the ar 
Peasants. The Liberals have been weakened by the defection @ 
Mr Tatarescu’s group, but there is little to suggest that ge 
the formation of the Ploughman’s Front or the desire of ae 
two Peasant Party leaders—Mr Mihalache among ner a 
operate with Mr Grozea’s Government has seriously we ; om 
Dr. Maniu’s following among the peasants. And behin 
Historic Parties stand the heirs of the Iron Guard, the Teen 
the violent opposition whose votes “would go to the Fe od 
since—like the extreme Right all over Europe—they 2° 
officially represented by any party. es 

The Rumanian Government seems to have been unable By o 
the political balance in its own favour, In Rumania there | Du 
pan-Slavy emotion comparable to the mood in Jugoslavi The 
Bulgaria, which warms’ people’s feelings towards paces aie 
presence of a large Soviet army of occupation, though uno ia 
has its adverse effect upon food supplies and on the the 
problem of inflation. Soviet economic penetration distur = 
middle classes. Land reform in Rumania was by no meat 
comparable problem to the agrarian question in Hung ogi 
when carried through last year brought with it corresponel’® 
small returns. The Government has had therefore to | ei 
doubtful expedients to maintain its position. The actlv) while 
‘the Opposition are severely handicapped—for en an alae is 
they. may publish newspapers, they find very great di 


obtaining paper. Recently the Government turned the trial ° 
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Marshal Antonescu into a demonstration against the “ Historic 
Parties.” The evidence of the Marshal and the case of.- the 
prosecution turned on the claim that Antonescu could not have 
maintained his regime, the German connection and the. war 
against Russia, without the connivance of the Liberals and 
Peasants. It is true that Dr Maniu’s evidence at the trial was 
not altogether reassuring, but the fact remains that he was a semi- 
prisoner throughout the Russian: war. 


* * * 


British and American Notes of Protest 


The Great Powers agreed at the Moscow Conference that the 
Rumanian Government should be widened to include members 
of the Opposition. Mr Hatieganu (National Peasant Party) and 
Mr Romniceanu (National Liberal Party) were accordingly ap- 
pointed as Ministers without Portfolio, and Mr Grozea gave the 
British and American Governments assurances that full demo- 
cratic freedom of comment, meeting and association would be 
introduced. The two Governments decided, on the basis of this 
promise, to recognise Mr Grozea’s administration. By the end 
of May, however, reports from Rumania had led them to send 
formal protests to the Rumanian Government, declaring that the 
two “ Opposition” Ministers were boycotted by their colleagues 
in the Cabinet, that the Opposition was hampered in every way, 
that no true democratic freedom existed, and that the Government 
had violated its undertaking to hold elections. The Rumanian 
Government then replied. equally formally, stating that Mr 
Hatieganu and Mr Romniceanu had asked to be treated as 
observers only, and had refused Cabinet responsibility ; the Note 
also denied that Rumanian public life was undemocratic. There, 
so far, the matter rests. 

It would be useless to deny the existence of many of the abuses 
which the British and American Notes condemn. It does not, 
however, follow that the despatch of Notes is necessarily a wise 
policy or that it will have the desired effect in Rumania. One of 
the doubtful factors is the quality and composition of the opposi- 
tion, As in every other East European country, the “ constitu- 
tional” oppositicn has behind ‘it an extremist wing which is 
completely beyond its control and indulges in all the stock-in- 
trade of pre-war Balkan Fascism—in particular, in anti-Semitism 
and in violent opposition to working-class organisations. The 
recent strikes and disturbances organised by the students at Cluj 
offered depressing signs of anti-Semitic hooliganism. The 
Liberals and Peasants have the further disadvantage that they 
seem incapable of offering any reasonable alternative to the 
present régime. The pre-war economic: system and the classes 
profiting by it were largely discredited by the war and collabora- 
tion with the Germans. The destruction of Germany’s economic 
position has left Rumania, together with its Balkan acighbours, 
ina commercial vacuum. In so far as the Opposition only offers 
a return to an earlier status quo, it can solve none of Rumania’s 
problems. Meanwhile, the despatch of official Notes from Britain 
and America encourages even moderate members of the Opposi- 
tion to believe that the present régime will not last, and that 
therefore no alternative to negative opposition need be worked 
out. Worst of all, the Notes, sent at a time when both Britain 
and America are only lukewarm in their condemnation of Spain, 
end to confirm the prevalent belief in an ideological split between 
Russia and the West and to encourage the extremists in their 
desire for and belief ir. an inevitable war. 

This is not to say that pressure for greater freedom is not 
necessary. But it is to suggest that, given a more constructive 
form, the protests would have greater effect. British and American 

icy would wear a different face in Eastern Europe if certain 
basic suppositions were made clear—that the West does not wish 
0 see anti-Russian régimes established, that it does not prefer 

Wing extremists to the present Governments, that it does 
Not wish to re-establish the discredited groups which collaborated 
with the Nazis, and lastly that its desire to have economic relations 

Eastern Europe is not confined to theoretical conceptions of 
free trade on the be, but is concretely concerned with buy- 
ing, selling and the provisioa of credits. 


* * * 


lord Beveridge on Sir William 

Although the, luck of the poll prevented Sir William 
Beveridge from giving authoritative criticism to the Beveridge 
Bil inthe House of Commons, his timely elevation to the 


Peerage enabled him to speak on its second reading in the House 
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of Lords this: week. As was inevitable in--a second reading 
debate, his speech was concerned with generalities rather than 
with points of detail. He: spoke of the great aim of abolishing 
want ; of the establishment, from contributions and taxation, of 
“a great community fund ” to provide for those who were unable 
to work or were old or were sick; of the certain provision. of 
“ bread for all instead of cake for anyone”; of a successful com- 
bination of economic security and real democracy. But he was 
also concerned to stress the ether side of the picture, and it is an 
aspect that cannot be stressed too often or too strongly at the 
present time, when a Citizen’s rights are given greater publicity 
than a citizen’s obligations: that the abolition of want is depen- 
dent upon the rendering of service and the payment of contri- 
butions ; that the Beveridge Plan was not a plan for enabling 
people to retire from work; that the standard of living could 
only be raised by an increase in the output of goods. 

On one point of detail, however, Lord Beveridge, in common 
with other speakers in the debate, did express an opinion, and 
that was on the exclusion of the friendly societies from the 
administration of the scheme. It seems probable that the Lords 
will carry an amendment enabling the friendly societies to 
administer, on behalf of the state, national insurance benefits to 
their own members. If this happens, an interesting position will 
arise. In excluding the friendly societies, the Government is 
adopting a decision taken by the Coalition. But as some 200 
Labour members, including the present Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of ‘National Insurance, committed them- 
selves in the election campaign to support of the friendly 
societies’ case, the Government cannot justifiably plead a mandate 
for dropping them. What, therefore, will it do? 


* * * 


Reforming the Magistracy 


The Royal Commission, set up this week to consider the 
functions and method of eppointment of Justices of the Peate, 
will find that many new reforms have become necessary since 
the last Royal Commission reported in r911. Nearly all offences, 
including almost 90 per cent of the more serious class of indict- 
able offences (those capable of being transferred to trial by 
jury), are tried by unpaid magistrates who need not, and 
frequently do not, possess any knowledge of the law. 

The principle that everyday justice should be administered 
by ordinary, responsible citizens rather than by paid professionals 
is a good one; but its practical application is at present far 
from satisfactory. The qualities essential to a good lay magistrate 
are an imaginative understanding of other people’s lives and 
problems, and a fair and judicial attitude of mind, which “is « 
different thing from knowledge of the law. There is perhaps a 
case for compelling magistrates to undergo a brief course of train- 
ing in the rudiments of law and sociology ; but the use of the ut- 
most care in selecting them is of far greater importance. Too 
many appointments are still made on political grounds. ~ The 
selection of county magistrates by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
advice of the Lords Lieutenant, is too despotic to be satisfactory. 
Somehow, the method of appointment needs to be made more 
democratic, 

Other problems will engage the Commission’s attention. At 
present, it is virtually impossible to dismiss a magistrate and 
there is no retiring age, so that many JP’s linger on and on, 
“sans teeth, sams eyes, sams taste, sans everything.” In some 
courts, the amateur magistrates allow the clerk, the only lawyer 
present, to enjoy undue influence. Some method will have to 
be devised of preventing unsuitable appointments to the Juvenile 
Panels. The position of the few stipendiary magistrates in Lon- 
don and elsewhere also needs to be reviewed. All in all, the 
Commission have a difficult task before them of the greatest 
social - value. 


. 


Long-Term Wheat Buying Q 


The chief practical result of Mr Strachey’s brief visit to 
North America appears to have been the negotiation with the 
Canadian Government of a long-term contract for the supply of 
wheat to Great Britain. Canada is the largest source of supply 
of wheat to Britain, normally providing a third of the total im- 
ports into the United Kingdom, (In the decade 1926-35 Canada’s 
share in UK imports was 33 per cent, Argentifia’s 22 per cent, 
Australia’s 16 per cent.and the United States’ 14 per cent.) In 
the war years, the greater part of Britain’s food was bought by 
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the Government on bulk contracts. Mr Strachey’s new arrange- 
ment with the Canadians would therefore seem, in British eyes 
(and presumably also in Canadian) to be an obvious piece of 
common sense. 

But it has met with strong disapproval in Washington. There 
appear to be two grounds of criticism. The first is that Canada’s 
exportable supplies of wheat should go into the common pool and 
be allocated by the Combined Food Buard’s new international 
successor. But even if the International Emergency Food Council 
were a permanent and fully effective body, there is no reason 
why its existence should prelude the making of contracts. It will 
always be open for the United Kingdom to cede to others some 
ef the supplies it is due to réceive on its Canadian contract — 
as it has done this year. Bulk purchase was not found incom- 
patible with the Combined Food Board during the war. Why 
should it be incompatible with the IEFC now? 

The second reason is probably the more profound one. The 
Americans say that the British-Canadian contract is bilateral— 
because it has no other parties—and discriminatory—because the 
price that the Canadians have accepted is below the (present) 
price of wheat in the United States. It is precisely the sort of 
agreement, they say, that their whole commercial policy is directed 
to avoid. It is just as well that everybody should be put on such 
clear netice how far-reaching is the American determination to 
interfere in the methods of trading that seem good to other 
countries. The definitions, it is true, are a little delicate. It is 
not discrimination for the American newspaper industry to make 
a ten-year contract for virtually the whole of Canada’s exportable 
surplus of newsprint, although the harm done to other countries 
is by no means hypothetical. Such a contract is a piece of private 
enterprise and that makes all the difference. Nor is the objection 
merely that the price of wheat in the new contract is below the 
American price ; there would be equal objection if it were above 
(as in the case of sugar discussed in the following Note). Nor, 
finally, is there any attempt to prove (as would be impossible) 
that the current American price for wheat is a “fair” or 
“ economic” price, 

It may be that there is something more in American com- 
mercial policy than a mere attempt to stop the British from 
doing what they want to do while leaving the Americans free 
10 do what they like. But incidents such as the present make it 
increasingly difficult 10 believe. 


x x x 


Discrimination and the Colonies 


The same apprehension about the effect of American ideas 
about commercial principles on trade within the Empire was 
shown in another connection in the House of Commons last week 
when an amendment was moved to the Finance Bill to extend the 
existing imperial preference for sugar for four years, instead of 
the two years provided by the Bill. This is only one small aspect 
of Empire trade, but it opened up the whole subject. On the basis 
of the Washington proposals published last December, to which 
the British Government agreed in principle, the colonies’ exports 
could be affected in three ways: first, if it were necessary to 
abolish imperial preferences ; secondly, by the possibility that bulk 
purchase of a colony’s crop on favourable terms may be ruled out ; 
and, thirdly, by the stipulation that quantitative import restrictions 
must be non-discriminatory as regards the sources of supply. 

Since last week’s discussion was limited to a particular clause 
in the Finance Bill, no comprehensive statement from the 
Government could be called for. And on the particular question 
of preferential tariffs there is less cause for anxiety on the 
colonies’ behalf than on the other two points. Although imperial 
preference is a vital concern to colonial sugar producers—and 
therefore to the West Indies, Mauritius and Fiji—and to certain 
other colonies dependent on one or two other commodities, it 
is only of limited value to the colonial empire as a whole. Nor, 
in any case, is the Government committed to an elimination of 
preferential tariffs unless there is a big reduction of tariffs by all 
parties to the trade agreements. 

But one of the reasons given by the Government for refusing 
to accept the amendment was.that, in any. case, they had agreed 
to buy the whole of the Empire sugar crop for four years. This 
gave the Opposition the opportunity to ask whether such a bulk 
purchase agreement would not itself be contrary to the Washington 
trade proposals—a question that would have been pressed still 
more strongly if the American objection to the Canadian wheat 
contract had become known before the debate: With some 
difficulty, a reply was obtained, but it was not unequivocal. ‘The 
present agreement is accepted and cannot be interfered with. But 
the prospects after 1949, when the agreement expires, are still in 
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doubt, for Mr Dalton would not say whether bulk purchase of a 
colonial crop on favourable terms will be permissible under th. 
Washington proposals or not. And the third point, of vital concer 
to all the colonies—whether any restriction on imports thar Grea 
Britain may have to impose is to be shared equally between colonial 
and foreign countries—remains unsettled. 


® * i 


The New Trusteeship 


The question of discrimination and the colonics jis likely 
to crop up in still another form now that the draft terms of trustee. 
ship for Tanganyika, which will also apply to Togoland and the 
Cameroons, have been published (Cmd. 6840). Under the old 
mandates system, equal treatment had to be given in commercial 
and other matters to all members of the League of Nations and, 
by special conventions, to the United States. Under the United 
Nations Charter, however, the grant of equal treatment is made 
subject to the overriding duty of the country administering 
trusteeship territory to promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of its inhabitants. 

The reason for the equal treatment stipulation in the mandate 
system was the wish to ensure that no tory power should 
be able’ to secure advantages for itself alone by its administration 
of a mandate. In the restrictive trade of the thirties, however, 
the stipulation often turned out to be a real disadvantage to the 
mandated territory—Palestine oranges, which could be given no 
preferential treatment in the United Kingdom, were a typical 
example. Hence the overriding clause in the United Nations 
Charter, which is reflected in the draft terms of trusteeship for 
Tanganyika which would allow the “administering authority,” 
among other things, 

to establish, under conditions of proper public control, such... 

monopolies [in addition to monopolies of a purely fiscal character] 

or undertakings having in them an element of monopoly as appear 
to him to be in the interests of the economic advancement of the 

inhabitants. . . . 

Whatever the United Nations may think of this somewhat 
obscure reservation, which calls for a full explanation, it is not 
apparently to the liking of the United States. 

Nor is it certain that there will be unqualified agreement with 
the incorporation inio the draft trusteeship terms of the other big 
departure from the mandate principle. The United Nations 
Charter allows—in fact, obliges—the administering authority 
make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the 
trust territory in furthering international peace. The British 
Government is interpreting this as the right to establish naval, 
military and air bases in Tanganyika, although bases were ex- 
pressly forbidden by the earlier mandate. The reasoning behind 
this interpretation may be quite justifiable, especially as Great 
Britain cannot seriously be accused of having aggressive intentions. 
But will this country, for its part, be willing to agree to a similar 
interpretation being adopted by other powers with trust territories 
to administer? 


a * * 


Entry of Aliens 


Far too little thought or Government guidance has been 
given to the question of permitting aliens to settle in this country, 
and it was therefore all the more unfortunate that shortage cf 
time prevented the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Office 
from making a full reply last week to Mr Callaghan’s speech 
on the adjournment concerning the entry of aliens. Immigration 
is certainly a delicate subject for a Government so heavily d- 
pendent on trade union but this does not absolve it from 
enunciating a policy for both emigration and immigration. 

Speaker after speaker quoted instances of Home Office refusals 
to permit the entry or prolong the stay of foreigners, wh° 
appeared to have excellent reasons for being in this country, 
and it is clear that the war, the valuable services of thousands 
of foreigners in the war effort, the shortage of manpower and 
the falling birth-rate have done nothing to alter the rigidities 
of the Home Office machine: It is merely ostrich-like to quot 
current local unemployment figures and to ignore the need {0! 
long-term policy, particularly at a time when there ar¢ signs 
of considerable enthusiasm to emigrate to the Dominions. 

A battle which raged this. week at. the. miners’ conference 
over the admission of Polish miners to British pits was wo? ; 
the narrowest margin by those who wish to use the Se eas 
bargaining counter in demands for a five-day week. ©UC 
tactics must be defeated. The country is transparently 10 » 
of skilled workers, and has benefited from its generosity 
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After Manufacture... 
what then? 


Warehousing, dispfaying, selling, 
breaking bulk and ultimately 
Distributing to the Retailer 
wherever he may be—these 
essential services the Wholesaler 
provides with unequalled experi- 
ence, efficiency and economy of 


man-power, time and cost. 


Indeed, between Manufacturer, 
Retailer and the Buying Public 
the Wholesaler constantly facili- 
tates an unrivalled flow of new and 


varied merchandise. 
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refugees in the -past. Even new refugee capital and -enterpris: 
are giving employment to British workers in South Wales and 
elsewhere. 


* x x 


Greek Security Bill 


The visit of Mr Tsaldaris to ‘London to discuss, ameng other 
things, ‘the date of the Greek referendum on the ‘Monarchy, will 
take place against a troubled and unhappy background in Greece. 
The relative peace in which the clections were held has been 
broken by a ‘series of disorders, in ‘large measure by 
Communists who have been exterminating isolated police posts, 
but also including :the anti-Communist -vidlence of royalist bands. 
The situation is particulafly delicate in the ‘North, where the 
Zachariades wing of the Greek Communist Party is agitating for 
autonomy for Macedonia in.co-operation with Communists active 
on the Slav side.of the northern Greek frontier. 

This background of violent wnrest ‘helps to explain the support 
which even the Liberal members of Patliament gave to the idea 
of new jegislation to amect the distutbances, when the idea was 
discussed an ‘the Greek ‘Ghamiber zecently. But «the Liberals can 
hardly thave foneseen the xepressive character of ‘the Security Bill 
inwoduced by the Minister.of the Intetior on June 6th. This Bill 
establishes the death penalty for anyone -patticipating in gangs 
advecating autenemy or attadking “the organs of the state or its 
citizens.” ‘it admposes imprisonment for attendance at meetings 
declared dilegal ‘Sy the Government. Imprisonment is also laid 
down for strikes in industries “of paramount importance for public 
prosperity, rehabilitation and #egemstruction.” Article 10 gives the 
authorities the right to sear¢h any house for arms. These offences 
are all to be brought under “the jurisdiction of special five- 
member Appeal Courts.” %n a word, the whole repressive 
machinery of State action is ‘hrpaught to bear to stamp out the 
disorders and is carried—as is usual with such measures—far 
beyond what is reasonable and justifiable. Severe punishment 
for armed violence is Jegitimate, but imprisonment for attendance 
at meetings or for striking, the right ef search, and the establish- 
ment of special courts are so many invitations to very grave abuse. 

The British Government inevitably stands convicted of com- 
plicity in these drastic measures. No doubt the Foreign Office 
and the British officials in Greece wish that conditions were other- 
wise, but having apparently abandoned all attempt at controlling 
the Frankenstein monster presented to them by the Greek 
elections, they must now bear the disrepute which its activities 
create. Indeed, the Brisish in Greece now have the worst of both 
worlds. They have responsibility and no authority. “They cannot 
abandon responsibility, for a withdrawal of British forces is not 
in question. But could they not exercise mare umthority? It 
seems the only path to spare Britain the odium of supporting an 
outright dictatorship. 


Brazilian Unrest 


Since the election of General Dutga to be President of Brazil 
and the calling together an February ist of a Constituent 
Assembly, the course of Brazilian politics has been far from 
smooth. The underlying cause of unrest and insecurity is un- 
doubtedly the very difficult econemic situation into which the 
ending of the war has plunged Brazil. War-time -presperity, 
largely based on lawish American spending on military bases and 
strategic raw miatefials and on development schemes financed 
under Lend-Lease or the Import-Export Bank, is now, declining. 
Brazil’s dellar surpluses in the United States cannot be redeemed, 
for Amesican reconversion has not yet gone far enough to pro- 
vide a large flow of goods for export. The inevitable result in 
Brazil is an inflated currency and a cost of living which is already 
three times as high as in 2939 and is still cising. Pressure on the 
lower .incomes has very greatly imcreased at a time when free 
elections—the first in nineteen years—have encouraged the masses 
to believe in the possibility of direct action. ‘Since February, 
the -eountry has at no time been ‘free of strikes and the strike 
wave eached a chmax when the pert of Santos was .completely 

Jeng-drawn-oui str 


closed to all -traffic by a strike .of stcvedores and 
dockworkers. 


* 
The Government has taken vatious measures to lessen the 
‘has used 


threat of ‘inflation. ‘It ‘its -gdld reserves and foreign ex- 
change to maintam the value of the crurciro;; recently a <scrics 
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of Excess Profits taxes were introduced in an.aitempi io reduc 
the pressure of surplus purchasing power. But its chief activity 
appears to have been a revival of ex-President Vargas’s old witch. 
hunting attack on the Communisis. The Communist Party thas 
now completed .one year of ‘legal vexistemee. At the elections, jr; 
candidate only polled 500,200 of the Brazilian -¢lectors’ 23 million 
votes. Nevertheless, the Administration sees a Communi: 
behind evtry attempt on the workers’ part to bring wages more 
into line »with priges by strike action. The Labour Ministe 
went to Santos, denounced the Communists and closed down 
the stevedores’ union, thereby, he said, 


freeing the mass of the Brazilian workers from the oppression cf 
extremists—many of them foreigners—who have been paralysing 
legitimate work. 


Communists’ meetings have been broken up, sometimes with 
bloodshed, and ‘there ‘is certainly a desire in some Government 
circles to reimpose the ban.on the party. 


They are probably deterred by two factors—the genuineness 
of the grievances the Communists exploit and General Dutra’s 
unwillingness to be dismissed as a mere democratic cover for a 
continuation of Vargas’s authorkatian “New State.” The Presi- 
dent has to rely on an administrative and party framework built 
up by the former ‘Dictator, and is therefore very vulnerable to 
the criticism made by the non-Gommumiat opposition, headed by 
Brigadier Gomes, Dutra’s unsuccessful rival at the elections— 
—_ whole Government is simply a repetition of Vargas writ 
small. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Parliamentary opposition to conscription :is now getting unde: 
way. Seventy-two Labour MPs have «tabled a motion asking 
that conscription should come to an end.as soon as practicable. 
There is not the slightest chance of this happening, but it is 
imteresting that the latent anti-militarist bias of this country 
should have been so slow in articulating itself. 


It has been proposed that a sub-committee of the Select Com- 
mittee on ‘Estimates ‘should visit and Austria to 
examine the expenditure of the Control’Office, which is estimated 
at £80 million fer the guerent financial year. hk might be that 
they would diseover miner examples of extravagance, but there 
is me wscaping the bagic fact that oeeupation iis @ heavy burden 
both in men @nd .mogey,and enc toawhich @his country will for 
leng be committed. Mut Jegked.at as.one of the costs of peace 
it assumes less formidable proportions. 


2 


It often happens that an individualist who stands out agains! 
what he .considers .an enc on an essential freedom & 4 
bore and a nuisance to-his fellow-mea. Adowever much one m2! 
sympathise in secret «with the dus :passenger who ‘tries to 118)! 
an standing an ing hours, his acsion cannot be approved 
because it holds up the bus—and, therefore, :the convenience of his 
{dllow passengers. Mr Judd, of Dertford, does not fall in this 
category. In refusing, with eventual success, to present his 
identity card when ‘he wished to withdraw {2 from the Post 
Qiffice Savings Bank, the des caused mo imcanvenience to othe! 
citizens but has «merely :put :bureaucracy .on motice to explain jus! 
why it needs this formality when it got along perfectly well with 
out it before the war. Mr Judd, and others dike him, deserve the 
public’s wholehearted support. 


* 


In Wednesday's debate :on sthe Givil Aviation Bill the Oppes' 
tion, except fer criticisms ‘that Garl’s ‘Gourt had been too rcadil’ 
ruled out as Lendon’s air eollecting-cemtre, made few points © 
substance. Government spokesmen in eeply gave a useful ” 
c&iption of the pattern of British icipation in the air ye 
of other countries, and again "a bright picture of te 

cs : ft and hen its lead in J” 
be. exploited. But neither Opposition *° 
t, discussing small points of the agreements wit 


Italy and ‘Hire, touched on the background to these and othe! 
-aggtessive, webl-equi pig lines WE 
there ‘first. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





New Bounties for Silver ? 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


HE “silver bloc” in the US Congress is winning its long 

fight to imcrease the Treasury’s purchase price for newly- 
mined American silver to 90.3 cents an ounce for the next two 
years, and then to $1.29, or the full coinage value. Last week 
the Senate voted a rise to 90.3 cents an ounce for a year, and 
thereafter to $1.29, though industrial users still hope for rejec- 
tion or a less extravagant compromise from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In recent years the price has been 71.11 cents. In its 
efforts to get industrial users who need Treasury silver to pay the 
proposed prices, the silver bloc has been aided by the fact that the 
world apparently is entering an era of great scarcity of silver for 
industrial use. The sole remaining US reserve of sufficient size 
is held by the Treasury, which has unpledged stocks of approxi- 
mately 250 million ounces. Handy and Harman, the bullion 
brokers, estimate that in 1945 the world’s entire available pro- 
duction was Only about equal to US demands. So members 
of the bloc have been encouraged to sit tight; in fact, in 
their latest publicity silver producers paint themselves as rather 
generous to allow silver users to have metal at the prices 
suggested. 

Before the war the law compelled the Treasury to charge the 
coinage value for silver sold to industry, but this was meaning- 
less, because plenty of silver was available from abroad, or from 
scrap, at prices only a fraction of $1.29. When the war broke 
out silver was instantly classed as an indispensable metal and 
rationed, with non-essential uses taking pot-luck. The Green 
Act was passed, authorising the Treasury to lend part of its 
stock for industrial uses, and to sell another part at 71.11 cents, 
the price it was payirg producers. Since silver was then selling 
in the world market at much lower prices, this hard bargain 
driven by the “ silver bloc” attracted much criticism. 

But as the war ended the world price went up until very little 
silver was coming into the US, even at a ceiling price of 71.11, 
the same as for domestic silver. Users have been badly pinched, 
and their increasing willingness to bow to producers is aug- 
mented by the fact that in most of the ever more specialised 
uses of silver the cost of the metal does not count—for instance, 
in the use of silver inks sprayed on tiny radio sets to form a 
Circuit, 

The Green Act expired December 31, 1945. A renewal Bill, 
passed by the House last fall, was put to sleep in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, where “silver senators ” are 
concentrated. There are only about a dozen of these senators, 
and they represent only about 3,300,000 people (those of the six 
leading silyer-preducing states, all in the West), or less than 
3 per cent of the whole population. Yet they have been entirely 
able to suppress the renewal Bill, in spite of the fact that one of 
its House sponsors was Rep. Joseph W. Martin, the Republican 
leader, and the Bill passed the House by a vote of 160 to 4. 

Faced with this situation, silver users found another recourse— 
they reintroduced the Bill as a “rider” on the Treasury Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill. It passed the House, but in the Senate 
it also went to the Banking and Currency Committee, where the 
silver senators simply sat tight. At last, when users were Con- 
sidered desperate enough, they offered the “ compromise of 
90.3 cents for two. years, then $1.29, both as a purchase and a 
disposal price of Treasury silver. 

The power and pertinacity of the “silver bloc” not only 
arouses Eastern editorial writers to a frenzy of accusation, but 
constitutes one of the most remarkable examples of Americana. 
In the West silver is no mere metal—it carries a mystical sanc- 
tion and the word is a battle-cry. No more extraordinary or ¢x- 
cited American political campaign has ever been conducted than 
that resulting in the near-victory of William Jennings Bryan in 
1896, on a platform demanding that silver be coined freely at 16 
to one (at $1.29-an ounce, or one-sixteenth of the then price of 
gold): “ You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 

These issues are entirely forgotten in the East, but Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, in hailing the recent agreement, went far 
back of 1896. He said: “This does not end the long fight 


which began with the ‘crime of 1873, when silver was de- 
monetised, but it brings the end of that fight in sight.” 

The issue of the fight is that silver should become and be 
acknowledged a monetary metal solely, with its users com- 
pelled to bid for it, as for gold, against the Government as a 
purchaser. (An unlimited market for new raw domestic silver 
was guaranteed when the fundamental Silver Act was passed. 
This prescribes that the Treasury must buy silver until the value 
of its silver stocks exceeds one-fourth the value of the combined 
stocks of gold and silver. Since the gold bought each year is 
worth more than the silver, and the silver stock is worth only 
about one-tenth of the gold stock, a bottomless silver market 
is assured.) 

To silver devotees there is something royal about the status 
of a monetary metal, every bit of which carries the stamp of its 
own value on it. To people who want to use silver industrially, 
metal used for coinage is very like paper—a bit of material on 
which is stamped a value upheld by Government fiat; one of 
them has said that silver dollars are merely “paper dollars 
stamped on metal.” This is as repulsive to your true silverite 
as an attack on the divinity of his god is repulsive to the religious 
believer. c 

In 1896, when this attitude became established, there was 
relatively little use for silver save as a jewellery or tableware 
metal, or in photography. Since then research has disclosed its 
unique position as one of the most valuable of all industrial 
metals. Every new day confirms its adaptability to purposes 
which hardly admit of a substitute, culminating with the recent 
announcement that crystals of silver chloride can be used to make 
lenses of unmatched value for certain purposes. Yet users and 
would-be users are characterised as “our enemies” by the repre- 
sentatives of silver producers. 

Silver will remain scarce for some years to come, regardless 
of price. The US will produce less in 1946 than in 1945, and 
the world’s supply will not make up the difference. For one 
thing, the US lend-leased 410,000,000 ounces, under non- 
cancellable provisions that the silver must be returned to the 
Treasury ounce for ounce within five years of the legal date of 
the end of the war. Since most of this lend-leased metal has 
gone into coinage, there will be an extraordinary scramble if the 
nations that borrowed it are forced to seek silver to pay back. 
Another several hundred million ounces were loaned for war- 
industrial uses in the US. This, too, must come back (within 
two years of the war’s end) or be replaced, and some of it 
probably will remain in use, with the users seeking other silver 
to repay the Treasury. 

The prospective lift in prices will mean quite a lift in the 
prospects not only of silver producers, but of Western mining 
generally. The “honest silver miner” whose woes are sc 
graphically painted by members of the “silver bloc ” is actually, 
in most cases, one or another of the greatest mining companies 
in the US. More than three-fourths of American silver is a by- 
product of the mining of copper, lead, zinc and other industrial 
metals, a field dominated by the larger corporations. Faced with 
this fact, members of the “silver bloc,” never at a loss for an 
answer, retort that higher prices for silver mean greater produc- 
tion of these other metals, most of them badly needed. 


**AMERICAN SURVEY” is the product of co- | 


operation between the editorial staffs of The Economis: | 
in London and Washington, a number of permanent 
correspondents in the United States and a wider circle 
of occasional American contributors. All articles or 
notes received from the United States are printed as 
‘*From Our Correspondent” or ‘‘From a Corres- 
pondent,”’ the former phrase being used to identify 
permanent correspondents. All items not so attributed 
are prepared in Londdéh. 
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American Notes : 
How Much Inflation ? 


The Administration has saved something from the wreckage 
of price control legislation in the past week—but nobody is satis- 
fied with the extent of the salvage. The Bill extending the life 
of the Office of Price Administration passed from the Senate tu 
a joint committee, where the Administration could do little more 
than to avert renewed demands for the removal of all OPA 
powers. The committee agreed to reinstate price ceilings on 
meat, dairy products, tobacco, petrol, etc., in contrast to the 
Senate’s resounding vote for the immediate removal of control 
on such items. Altogether, however, the Administration lost 
the battle ; subsidy payments are slashed, and will disappear com- 
pletely next spring; the Department of Agriculture is virtually 
in control of farm products, and OPA edicts are still subject to 
the veto of a tribunal, described last week. 

Meanwhile, Mr Chester Bowles, the Economic Stabiliser, 
gloomily forecasts “a joyride to inflation for the US.” Certainly, 
the upward trend of prices will now be much sharper than 
seemed probable earlier this year, but the inflationary period may 
prove somewhat shorter. The existence of OPA has been 4 
powerful factor in averting the runaway price movement which 
followed the end of the first World War; in early 1920, whole- 
sale commodity prices in the United States were nearly 250 pe: 
cent of the 1914 level ; so far the uptrend since VE-Day has left 
them below 150 per cent of 1939 levels, although the advance 
is reported to have reached an annual rate of 15 per cent in 
the last few weeks. Similarly, the cost-of-living index was until 
recently held within 33 per cent of 1939 levels, although this 
position is now lost. 

So far as can be judged, there is a fair chance that the United 
States will avoid a decisively damaging price spiral over the next 
year. Despite major hold-ups, reconversion production has 
generally been sustained at relatively high levels over the 
winter and spring. Though only a trickle of durable goods has 
reached consumers, there is little doubt that distributive channels 
have been filling fast, and that a few months without crippling 
labour troubles could bring a real flood of goods. On the other 
hand, retail sales have been at record levels, with consumer 
spending at an all-time record rate of $120 millions yearly, and 
with individual net savings halved. If organised labour can be 
induced to hold fresh demands within reasonable limits, the situa- 
tion may be less menacing than OPA officials now fear, for in 
a year’s time labour may find the supply position decidedly less 
acute. For some time, however, inflationary pressures will be 
strong and persistent. 


* * * 


Defence by Compromise 


Painfully and by fits and starts, the Administration is getting 
about half of its peace-time programme for the defence of the 
United States. In the first post-war election year this can be 
counted a fair achievement in face of the dogged rearguard 
actions fought in Congress. 

On the so-called “ merger” of military and naval forces Presi- 
dent Truman was eventually forced himself to arbitrate the four 
remaining points of disagreement between the War and Navy 
Departments. The separate cabinet posts of Secretary of War 
and of the Navy would be replaced by a single civilian Secretary 
of National Defence. Beneath him there are to be three Secre- 
taries without cabinet rank in charge of Army, Navy and Air 
Force matters. The Navy is to lose control of all reconnaissance 
and patrol aircraft and to have only a small air arm for adminis- 
trative, transport and training purposes. In return for this loss, 
the Marine Corps is to remain a subsidiary branch of the Navy 
for use in amphibious operations. On balance, the President 
has arbitrated in favour of the Army, who in joint negotiations 
with the Navy Department had lost the battle for a supreme 
Chief of Staff. Instead there are to be three Joint Chiefs respon- 
sible for military policy. This final version of the original merger 
proposals is now before the Military and Naval Committees of 
the House and Senate. Here some opposition is foreseen from 
.committeemen, and, though no major changes are expected from 
Congress, there seems little chance of getting the major legisla- 
tion through this session. 

Since a thoroughly effective merger plan would mean com- 
plete subjection of the Navy to the Army, which would probably 
create considerable hidden friction, the merger compromise is 
much less damaging to American mfllitary: strength than the com- 
promise on conscription. Senate-House conference has even- 
tually resulted in a measure to extend the draft law for nine 
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months. But conscription will not apply, as the Senate voted 
to boys of 18 and 19, but only to the 19-year-olds. On thi, 
single age-group, plus such volunteers as can be tempted with 
the new increases in pay, the armed forces will have to depend 
for all their recruits. On such a half-loaf some of the American 
commitments abroad are bound to go by default. 

The reluctance of Congress to hurt constituents’ feelings :p 
election year apart, it is possible that the lack of active support 
for the Administration’s conscription programme is encouraged 
by the doubtful security offered by ownership of the atomic 
bomb. The result of it, at any rate, is that the Army is being 
forced to concentrate on long-term development of bases, equip- 
ment and of atom bombs, in the pious hope that there wil] be 
the necessary number of men behind them when and if the time 
comes. In the Army Appropriations Bill, approved last week 
by the House Military Affairs ittee, $375 million jis 
scheduled for atomic development, $389 million for new aircraft, 
and $195 million for the construction of ‘permanent bases in the 
Pacific alone. Hopefully, the total estimates are based on an 
Army strength of 1,279,000 in 1946-47. 


* * x 
Unpacking the Court 


Senator Eastland of Mississippi is seeking a new Amend- 
ment to the Constitution removing four of the present Supreme 
Court Justices and limiting future Presidents to three appointees. 
Any vacancies beyond this number would be filled, temporarily, 
by the House of Representatives. The judges whom the Senator 
would purge are Justices Douglas, Murphy, Jackson, and Rut- 
ledge ; this is judicial recall at the highest level. The personal 
animosity which too plainly animates Senator Eastland is not 
likely to be sufficient to set in motion the majestic process of 
constitutional amendment. But the resolution he has introduced 
does touch, however ineffectively, one of the unresolved dilemma; 
of the American system—the réle of the Supreme Court. 

For 150 years the question has been asked in Congress why 
the sovereign will of the people should be subjected to the veto 
of nine unelected old men, whose decision is subject to no appeal. 
History has provided a series of evasions rather than straight 
answers to their questions. Mr Dooley’s celebrated remark that 
the Supreme Court follows the election returns is only partially 
accurate. One of the most glaring exceptions was the outlawing 
—by a majority of one—of the income tax clauses of the Wilson 
Tariff of 1894, although the election of 1892 had given an un- 
mistakable mandate in favour of the income tax. When the New 
Deal was jeopardised by the Court, Mr Roosevelt first tried to 
solve the shistoric dilemma by his Court-packing bill, and suffered 
his sharpest defeat. Mr Roosevelt was forced to wait for his 
enemies to drop off through death or enfeeblement. In his case 
nature proved a faithful ally. Other strong Presidents have not 
been so fortunate. President Wilson made only three Supreme 
Court appointments, and throughout the history of the Court 
there have not been more than a dozen Chief Justices. It is 
hardly defensible that the accidents of mortality should be 
depended upon to this degree as a part of the democratic process. 

The fact that the Court was in reality a political third chamber 
was made plain long ago by decisions on such matters as mini- 
mum hours, and the comparative rarity of strictly constitutional 
problems such as the distribution of powers between the states 
and the Federal Government. How to reconcile this frankly 
political function with the immunities of the judicial robe is 4 
disputed issue which always becomes more acute in periods o! 
rapid social change and readjustment. America may have a 000- 
Stitutional struggle ahead of her not unlike that which Britain 
experienced over the powers of the House of Lords in 1910. 


* wt x 
Divided Counsels for Veterans 


A veterans’ organisation which takes a stand against speci! 
benefits for veterans is a new phenomenon on the American scene 
Last week the American Veterans’ Committee attracted much 
commendation for this new note when it turned down a proposél 
for a veterans’ bonus. Instead, in harmony with its slogat; 
“Citizens First, Veterans Second,” it adopted a programme o! 
support for progressive domestic and international measures 

paralleling the platform of the Political Action Committee 


. of the CIO. This is a continuation of the fight it has already 


put up for such causes.as OPA, the British loan, civilian control 
of the atom, and against racial discrimination—all well outside 
the accepted orbit of veterans’ concerns. ; 

_ AVC has attracted attention fantastically out of proportion © 
its size and strength, partly because its leaders, Franklin Roost 
velt, Jr., Charles Bolte, and Joseph Lash, are breaking 
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ground, partly because of its well-wishers, who include 

Wallace and Mr Harold Stassen. Its aim is a million alent, 
to-day it has only 60,000. First in the field are the American 
Legion (three million members) and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars (two million), which, unlike AVC, are not confined to Ser- 
vicemen of the recent war. The best-known of the new groups, 
apart from AVC, is Amvets, American Veterans of World War il. 
also with 60,000 members, but there is a host of smaller and 
more specialised organisations, and a reservoir of millions of 
Servicemen as yet unorganised. 

The welcome home given ex-Servicemen leaves much to be 
desired in jobs, training, and housing. Yet the energy devoted 
to mutual recrimination by their representatives looks like re- 
moving fears of a World War II veterans’ pressure group 14 
millions strong. The Legion is under fire for its conservative, 
narrow, and inconsistent leadership ; while AVC is uneasily 
conscious of the damage done it by its Communist cells. 
Veterans of earlier wars were more single-minded. Civil War 
Veterans, organised in the Grand Army of the Republic, made 
and defeated Presidents in the cause of liberalising the pension 
laws, and by 1917 had secured over $5 billions for themselves 
and their dependants. The same pressures reasserted themselves 
after the first World War. Vetoes by Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt were overridden by political tidal waves, and in 
1936 a bonus of $2 billions was paid out. Part of Mr Hoover’s, 
like Grover Cleveland’s, defeat arose from too great a financial 
rectitude in regard to veterans’ demands. 

A new test lies in the terminal-leave bill, authorising payments 
of $6 billions, passed unanimously by the House, and which 
may come up in the Senate this session. To vote against “ou: 
boys” is tantamount to political suicide in an election year. Will 
the veterans realise in time that there are 14 million of them 
compared to the 3} million of the last war, and that conse- 
quently another bonus raid on the Treasury comes perilously 
close to picking one’s own pocket? 

* * * 


US Steel Moves West 


One of the key factors in the industrial future of the Western 
States is an assured supply of cheap steel. For this reason the 
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disposal of the government-financed Geneva Steel Plant at Provo, 
Utah, has been of great concern to the new Empire-builders on 
the West Coast. The plant, which has a capacity of 1,250,000 
tons, is the largest west of Chicago and cost $190 million. A 
year ago, sentiment in the region favoured a local operator, either 
Henry Kaiser or the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, as opposed 
to an Eastern giant like US Steel, which it was feared would 
harness the West to the eastern rate structure, and in times of 
low demand, might be tempted even to shut down the ultra- 
modern plant at Provo. To-day political pressure from even 
the most dyed-in-the-wool Western trust-busters favours the 
$40 million bid from U.S. Steel’s subsidiary, Columbia Steel, 
which has been approved by the War Assets Corporation. 

Two factors account for this change. One is the conviction 
that Provo will be a greater asset to the West if it has behind ir 
US Steel’s resources, both of experience and of money. Another 
is the pledge of the corporation that the prices of Geneva’s steel 
products will be based upon local costs, and that they will not 
include “ phantom freight ” from basing-points further East. As 
yet it is not finally decided whether the Department of Jusiice 
will be able to swallow the further aggrandisement of “ Big Steel.” 
Acquisition of the Geneva plant would give US Steel 36.5 per 
cent of American steel-making capacity. 

If US Steel becomes the permanent owner of the plant it built 
and operated for the Government during the war, it will mark 
one more stage in steel’s march west. Already Chicago, which is 
closer both to the raw materials and the great consumers of steel, 1s 
only r million tons behind Pittsburgh in rated capacity ; since 
VJ Day it has outstripped Pittsburgh in actual production. Before 
1924 steel, wherever it was manufactured, was sold at “ Pittsburgn 
plus ”"—that is at Pittsburgh prices plus freight costs reckoned as 
if the steel came from Pittsburgh. A Federal Trade Commission 
“cease and desist ” order abolished “ Pittsburgh plus” in 1924 as 
destructive of competition, but its progeny—the multiple basing 
point system—persists in steel, as well as in cement and other 
industries, whose consumers still pay “phantom freight” or, uf 
they are lucky, profit by equally unjustifiable freight absorption b; 
the producer. It was this pricing system—persistently under 
attack by the Federal Trade Commission—which the West feared 
might make Provo steel prohibitive. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





| ~New Czech 


Constitution 


(From Our Prague Correspondent) 


HE Czechoslovak Constituent Assembly, elected on May 
26th, is now settling down to hammering out the new 
Constitution necessitated by the various and profound changes 
the country has gone through since the fateful day when Mc 
Chamberlain brought back “peace in our time” from Munich. 
It is not going to be an easy job. The system of proportional 
representation has divided the Assembly into two camps with 
such accuracy that neither wing is able to secure a working 
majority. Neither therefore will be able to force the other to 
accept anything to which it is fundamentally opposed, except by 
using methods which are at variance with the democratic prin- 
ciples on which the election itself was fought. As the two wings 
of the National Front are poles apart on most major issues, the 
changes it will be possible to introduce into the pre-war Con- 
stitution look like being unsensational, unless the improbable 
happens and government by force is substituted for the normal 
Processes of parliamentary procedure. Only some irresponsibles 
among the rank and file of the Communist Party have so far 
shown any such inclination, The Party as a whole is perhaps 
not in a mood to mix too much water with the pure 
Marxist doctrine when the voting has shown it to be by far the 
largest single party in the country. Yet it is not in a position 
to force a soviet type of constitution on its opponents without 
going back on the democratic principles its spokesmen professed 
almost invariably followed during the election campaign. 
The general public and the outside observer will see a very 
small part of the fight which is now beginning. The prospects 
are that all the really big issues will be fought out behind the 
scenes because all the permitted political parties are in the 
National Front coaliticn and must outwardly preserve a becoming 


decorum. It is behind the closed doors of the Cabinet that their 
leaders will do the real work. Then the Constitutional Committee 
of the Assembly will draft the various clauses along lines agreed 
in advance and finally the Assembly as a whole will pass an 
agreed measure unanimously. It can be surmised, however, that 
a large number of the legislators will vote with at least mental 
reservations and will expect the country to have an opportunity 
to pass final judgment on the completed document—as was done 
in France. But whether the Czechoslovak electorate would follow 
the French precedent still further and reject a Left-looking Consti- 
tution offered to it on a legislative plate is quite another matter. 


Irrelevant Election Slogans 


The campaign which preceded the election on the Constituent 
Assembly was singularly devoid of propaganda about constitu- 
tional matters. All the parties made great play with slogans about 
brotherhood, national solidarity, Slav solidarity, democracy, hatred 
of fascism and so on. They erected neon signs, be-flagged arch- 
ways over bridges, and one of them even built a wooden light- 
house to advertise itself on the river Vitava. But the Communists 
alone thought it worth while to add a constructive two-year pro- 
gramme of industrial and agricultural development. Their wisdom 
was justified by a considerable accession of votes which most 
people—possibly even the Communists themselves—had expected 
would go to the Catholic People’s Party as the nearest approach 
to the pre-war Agrarians whose war-time record resulted in their 
being banned from the post-war electoral lists together with 
possibly some half-a-million voters accused of having besmirched 
their “national honour” during the Germen occupation of the 
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country. As it turned out, Rude Pravo, the organ of the Com- 
munist Party, was able to claim with some force that the result 
of the poll had shown the Communist Party to be the new 
Agrarian Party, though it must be admitted that the spectacle of a 
Communist party appealing to individualist small farmers and 
shopkeepers on a strongly nationalist programme had a certain 
atmosphere of novelty, not to say unreality. 

How far this eminently practical short-term programme will be 
blended with long-term Marxist theory during the constitution- 
making is an interesting though profitless speculation. But it 
should nevertheless be remembered that the extreme Left, includ- 
ing some non-Communists, wants to amend the pre-war Con- 
stitution, which thanks to President Masaryk has a good deal in 
common with the American Constitution, so as to curtail indi- 
vidual liberty and concentrate political power in the hands of the 
leaders of a single party or strictly limited group of parties. The 
Moderates and Right-wingers on the other hand stand for what we 
call the liberty of the subject and for the rights of political, as 
distinct from racial, minorities to express their opinions freely in 
the press and in public as well as to be represented in Parliament. 
They are against any further encroachments on private enterprise 
—at any rate for the time being—though they do not favour 
denationalising the industries already acquired by the state. The 
Left, on the other hand, wants to safeguard the grip the state 
has already got in the field of production by taking over distri- 
bution as well. Although such matters are primarily the concern 
of legislators as distinct from constitution-makers, it is probable 
that the text of the constitution itself will take them into con- 
sideration, all the more so as the nationalised industry is now 
an integral part of the state machine and its position must be 
safeguarded constitutionally. 


Czech-Slovak Conflict ? 


Such problems would provide quite enough thorny topics for 
any Constituent Assembly, but a possibly still thornier one re- 
mains to be mentioned. The new Assembly is made up of 300 
delegates, of whom 231 are Czechs and 69 Slovaks. In the 
Czech provinces, the Communists polled three times as many votes 
<$ in 1935 ard improved by about 20 per cent on the 25 per cent 
rep esentetion arbitrarily allotted to them when the Provisional 
Nat‘onal Assembly was chosen last autumn. In Slovakia, on the 
contrary, the Communists fell short by almost 20 per cent of their 
representaticn in the Provisional National Assembly. The biggest 
Slevek party is the Democratic Party which is easily the furthest 
Right cf any in the ccuntry. Most of the Czech parties, in fact, 
and not the Communists only, cpenly accuse. it of containing 
meny memters who used to belong to the old Hlinka Guard, a 
frenkly Fescist organisation which collaborated with the Germans 
ard stood fer the ccmplete independence of Slovakia. 

Thus Czechoslovakia is a country in which the head and the 
tail do not agree. This might not matter much if it were not 
for the fact that the post-war Republic is founded on an acknow- 
ledgement of the complete equality of the Czech and Slovak sec- 
tons of the country. Under a recent agreement between th2 
Czech and Slovak political parties, any legislation affecting 
S'ovakia must te passed by a majority of the Slovak deputies as 
well as by a majority of the whole Assembly. It is scarcely too 
much to say, therefore, that the Slovak tail is almost in a position 
to wag the whole of Czechoslovakia. Forty-three Right-wing 
Slovak deputies are in fact in’ much the same relation to the 
rest of the predominantly left-wing Assembly as were the hand- 
ful of Irish Home Rulers when Conservatives and Liberals were 
almost equally balanced at Westminster in the old days before 
Eire achieved Dominion status. Consequently some of the less 
responsible left-wingers in Czechoslovakia are now talking of 
ignoring the Czech-Slovak agreement on the theory that it was 
merely a piece of paper negotiated between the political parties 
and therefore is not binding on the Constituent Assembly. There 
can be little doubt that if this view were to be adopted by the 
Czech majority in the Assembly, the Slovaks would say that they 
had been pushed back into the subordinate position they occupied 
in the ae Republic and would announce their intention 
to secede. 

With so many rocks about, it would be natural to predict very 
difficult days ahead for Czechoslovakia. There are, however, 
two incalculable factors which may materially affect the situa- 
tion. One is the President and the other the well-known plia- 
bility of the Czech mind which adapts itself more readily than 
most to complex situations. It can indeed be said of the Czechs 
that in their reaction to politics they frequently bridge the im- 
passable at once and take only a little longer over reconciling 
the irreconcilable. An important factor in this connection is the 
position of the Social Democrats who are fully and perhaps un- 
fairly compensated in the Assembly swings for the heavy losses 
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they. incurred on. the electoral roundabouts. With seriously t¢. 
duced numbers, they still have a key position. The Communig; 
have no chance of writing any controversial matter into the Cop. 
stitution without their support. Hitherto th: Social Democratic 
Party has been avowedly Marxist—a fact which seems to have 
escaped the notice of various British Labour MP’s who have 
attended its congresses and brought it fraternal greetings from 
the British Labour movement. But there is an influentia] wing 
of the Party which is much nearer to moderate socialism. Every. 
thing therefore would seem to depend so far as the constitutional] 
future of Czechoslovakia is concerned on which wing of the 
Social Democratic Party gains the ascendancy. Will the Party 
as a whole accept the view of the outgoing Prime Minister, M; 
Fierlinger, that it must continue to walk hand in glove with the 
Communists or will it say that the Fierlinger policy led the Party 
to disaster at the polls and the time has now come to strike 
out a line of its own? If the second view prevails, the Com- 
munists will be alone on the extreme left of the National Fron; 
and, with only about 35 per cent of the total representation in 
the Constituent Assembly, will be powerless to put across ; 
really revolutionary constitution by constitutional methods. 


The President’s Strength 


The other imponderable is President Benes who stands head 
shoulders and body above everyone else in the popular esteem. 
Though he is above party by virtue of his office, it can be 
assumed that his personal views have not fundamentally changed. 
He is a moderate, an individualist, a socialist, a democrat, a 
disciple of President Masaryk. He is a man with very definite 
opinions of his own, a strong sense of his duties and responsi- 
bilities as President and he has not only the affection of the 
nation but the respect of most of the political leaders including 
the Communists. He is the architect of the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Alliance and at the same time a firm believer in the need to co- 
operate with the western democracies. If anybody can steer the 
country, or direct the steering of its political leaders, through the 
uncharted seas ahead, he can. And if the leaders themselves 
accept his guidance, as some of them did not always do during 
the first year of the re-born Republic, the affairs of the country 
may straighten out much more smoothly than the results of the 
first free election seem to suggest on the surface. 


Reconstruction in Norway 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN NORWAY] 


SINCE the exiled Norwegian Government was unusually successful 
in keeping in touch with popular sentiment during the occupation, 
the unity of the country has been maintained to a remarkable 
degree. Accordingly the even tenor of Norwegian pre-war politics 
has continued after the war. This permits an almost exclusive con- 
centration on rebuilding the country’s economy, and there 1s no 
doubt that the present Government is tackling this difficult 
problem in a highly commendable manner. Criticism there un- 
doubtedly is—but it is usually directed against the details of policy, 
not its ends; or is concerned with weaknesses inherem in the 
country’s position rather in the Government, which has 4 
very large measure of support. 

In the early months of the liberation it appeared, nevertheless, 
that the Communists, benefiting from the part they were, 
erroneously, believed to have played in the underground Home 
Front movement, would gain sufficient seats in the Srorting to 
hold the balance between Labour and the other parties. But by 
October, when the elections were held, their support was dwind- 
ling and, although they won eleven seats—a net gain of cleven— 
the Labour Party increased its representation by five to 76. This 

ve Labour an absolute majority of the r§0 seats in Parliament. 

third left-wing party, the Christian Popular, also improved its 
position from two to eight seats. The right-wing parties suffered 
a corresponding set-back, the Conservatives losing eleven seats 
and the Liberal-Radicals three. Apart from a swing to the Left, 
the elections were notable for the numbers of eeee a 
prominent in the underground, they t to Parliament. 
Municipal elections in January showed a similar trend, except that 
the proportionate Communist and ‘Christian Popular £2!nS— 
exclusively from the liberals and the right—were larger. 

Communist influence, however, has since waned again. Tee 
energy and skill displayed by the Government in facing its tasks 
and the growing popular impatience with Russian intransigcnt 
tend to raise its stock while depressing the Communists . 
Similarly, suspicions, officially declared groundiess, that Russi# 
has attempted to censor Norway’s actions and the sale of certain 
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publications ; the assumption of the Royal motto as the Com- 
munist slogan; and resentment that the real, though not the 
titular, head of the party should be “more Russian than Nor- 
wegian ” react on the present mood of a rather tender and slightly 
complacent nationalism to diminish further the Communists’ 
influence, 


On the other side there is opposition in business circles to certain 
of the Government’s measures, in particular the proposed capital 
levy on war profits, which, it is alleged, is too late to catch vicious 
profiteers and will merely be a brake on business generally at a 
critical time. The prospect of reforms in the insurance business 
and the nationalisation of iron and steel industries raise a similar 
antagonism. Yet with the present balance of parties this is of 
slight political import. And criticism of Government inactivity 
in restoring Finnmark has recently been mitigated by favourable 
reports from sources unfavourable to the Government. 


There is also a genuine but politically amorphous opposition 
to the policy of concentrating executive authority in Oslo. This, 
however, is a pre-war trend, common to most countries, which 
present material and psychological conditions accentuate. A 
strained economy requires careful, co-ordinated control. Yet, at 
the same time, local patriotism, heightened during the occupation 
by local opposition to the produces both an increased 
tenderness and a greater awareness of the derogation from its 
authority. But this is more an interesting mood than a factor of 
political weight. It does nevertheless gain significance as one 
facet of a politically important, if intangible, attitude—the unfor- 
tunate tendency among some Norwegians to look back on what 
they did in the last five years and not on what they need to do 
in the next. 


“ We Norwegians are not used to war, as you—unhappily—are. 
And we are so engrossed with the new experience that we tend 
to spend too much time talking about it. What we must do is 
to get people to look ahead, not back.” After allowances are made 
for rhetorical exaggerations there is considerable truth in this 
comment. For whatever the alleged cause, Norwegian workers, 
too, by most accounts, appear to suffer from the general malaise 
of Western European labour. Thus, in addition to the emphasis 
laid on hard work by the Prime Minister’s May Day Speech, : 
series of suitable pamphlets on the tasks ahead has been prepared 
for schools and for the general public. 


It would be inaccurate to conclude from all these criticisms 
that much hard work has not been done this last year. For 
Norway has made an excellent start on the road to recovery. At 
the same time the admirable work of the Norwegian Purchasing 
Office, operating in exile, to emsure the earliest possible arrival 
after liberation of food and other essential commodities should 
not be overlooked for the flying start it gave to reconstruction. 


The Pattern of Recovery 


The general economic picture is of a Norway more nearly seif- 
sufficient than before the war—but at the expense of its basic 
industries. Although in April industrial production as a whole 
reached the 1938 level this was only achieved by an increase in 
home production of 7 points from the March figure of 111 
(1938=100). Production for export, on the other hand, fell in 
the same period from 75 to 62, a drop that was largely due to the 
end of the canning season. . In May, 1945, general industrial 
production stood at 60 ; export industries at 35 ; and home indus- 
tries at 72. 


The consumption of stocks by the Germans, and the loss of 
markets during the war, seriously hamper the revival of the 
timber and pulp industries. The restoration of mining is hindered 
by delays in the delivery of machinery from the United States. 
The shipping industry, too, which normally paid for about 40 
per cent of the country’s pre-war imports, is, through the loss of 
nearly half its tonnage (including a di ftionately large 
amount of specialised ocean-going ships earning foreign currency, 
in a weak position. Fishing, however, maintains its standinz, 
although a considerable expansion has long been possible and is 
now planned, mainly in connection with the restoration of Finn- 
mark. Agricultural production, despite a shortage of fertilisers 
and equipment, is also fairly well maintaifed—in May milk 
production was 70 per cent of the pre-war level—and local 
shortages in towns, notably of eggs, are due mainly to the unco- 
operative attitude of the farmers. 


Several outstanding industrial projects are worthy of note. 
There are ambitious plans for the increased utilisation of hydro- 
electric power, new plant with a total generating ity of 
425,000 kwh being already under construction. Since ‘14 per 
cent at most of the potential is utilised now, there is ample scop: 
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for expansion. The extra power will be particularly usefy! i, 
electrifying railways, exploiting further mineral and chemical ;.. 
sources, fostering local light industry and raising the gene;,) 
standard of amenities. A long-standing scheme for expor;i 
power to Denmark and Northern Germany is also unofficial 
discussed as a valuable source of foreign currency since war-tim: 
improvements in the transmission of power now make it mor: 
feasible. But the most interesting development is likely to x 
the use of electricity to build up the economy of Northern Norway. 
with the projected ironworks at Mo-i-Rana (Lat. 66° N, Lonz 
14° E) as the nucleus. The establishment of this plant at a cos: 
of Kr. 200 million and with an initial annual output of 200,00 
tons was recommended by a Government commission which 
reported in April. ; 

Considerable effort is naturally being devoted to shipping. |; 
is hoped to restore the shipping industry to its pre-war tonnag: 
by 1950. For this an annual increment of 550,000 gross registered 
tonnage is necessary. By April 1st this year contracts for a total 


tonnage of 1,450,000 to be delivered within five years were already 


placed, mainly in Sweden. And in 1946 about $80,000 gros; 
registered tonnage will be added to the merchant fleet. It is als) 
proposed to increase the annual capacity of Norwegian yards from 
between 80,000 and 90,000 tO 200,000 gross registered tonnage, 
at the same time providing facilities for building ships up to 10,000 
tons. In addition 77,000 gross registered tonnage, or 10 per cent 
of the German merchanf fleet, including the valuable whale 
factory “ Walther Rau,” have been allotted to Norway as repara- 
tion, 

The fishing industry of Finnmark is to be modernised an.! 
expanded on a considerable scale. The area formerly sent abou: 
250 million lb. of dried and salted fish to Bergen and Trondheim 
for re-sale. It is now planned to build at strategic points twelv: 
factories for preserving fish, the two largest of which will have : 
daily capacity of 60,000 Ib. Larger ships with special equipmen: 
will join local fishing craft. A like trend, detrimental to the older 
entrepot trade, is noticeable elsewhere. 


Much work is also required to replace the 100,000 house: 
destroyed in the war and to catch up with normal suppressed 
demands. It is estimated that 15,000 houses will be built by the 
end of 1946, exclusive of 3,600 mainly temporary houses, in Finn- 
mark. In Oslo alone 30,000 are said to be seeking houses which 
the completion of 1,000 flats and the start of work on 3,000 more 
this year should help to provide. 


Sound Labour Position 


Although the unemployment expected in the transition from 
occupation to freedom has happily not materialised, the war has 
caused a change in the distribution of labour. There is a signifi- 
cant increase in the numbers working in the iron and metal trad: 
—now 42 per cent of all industrial workers compared with 20 pet 
cent before the war. 


There is little friction between employers and labour; 200 
representatives of both agreed in January to establish joint pr- 
duction committees meeting once a month in all firms which had 
produced not less than “20 man-years work” in the previous 
year. But, in spite of complaints that men are not working 4 
well as they were before the war, an independent tribunal ha 
just recommended a general increase in wages of 15 Ore an hour, 
to be paid in three instalments of § dre in September 1946, Matt: 
1947, and September 1947. 


The cost of living is stabilised at about 50 per cent above th: 
pre-war level by subsidies which for the current financial year 2° 
estimated to cost Kr, 423 million. On May 15th the cost © 
living index was 158, compared with 157.8 in April. The whole- 
sale price index also shows a steady increase, In May it stood ‘ 
169.8, compared with 166.4 in April and 165.2 in March, th: 
increase being due mainly to the increased cost of iron and met 
goods. If the farmers’ current demands for a 15 per cent increase 
in the cost of agricultural produce are granted, a further consider- 
able rise is inevitable. 


The 1946-7 Budget presented to Parliament on June 13th cP 
visages an expenditure of Kr. 2,480 million, of which Kr. 7% 
million are devoted to capital investment, compared with Kr. 3 . 
million in 1945-46. On the other hand, government expending 
on goods and services is reduced from Kr. 885 million to wt s 
million. The national’ income is estimated at Kr. 7,000 mn” 
(equivalent to Kr. 4,400 million before the war). Exports 2 
expected to account for at least Kr. 800 million, and the peng 
of the merchant fleet to Kr. 500 million. Foreign exchange 4 
at the end of May amounted to $150 million, £66 million @ 
Kr. §5 million in other currencies. 
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Bull or Bear ? 


IX years is a-long time, even in the history of bull markets. 
In this very month in 1940, the stock markets entered upon 
a rising trend which, with intermittent disturbances, has been 
consistently maintained ever since, Labour’s victory last July 
shook the market; but not for more than a few weeks ; fears 
about the dollar loan, international politics and domestic 
economics have had only transient effects. A month ago 
experienced market observers felt quite certain that the specu- 
lative pace then, current was too hot to last, but they did not for 
a moment suggest that the upward trend had lost its momentum. 
Now doubts have come right out into the open. There are 
those, enthusiastic ¢nough about the boom in May, who now 
declare that the market’s course has definitely changed. They 
point to the recemt emergence of the phenomenon of falling 
prices with a high turnover, and to the decline in the “ inside 
stagging ” of new issues. Nor is the change of mood confined to 
professional, operators; brokers’ mail now largely seeks advice 
about taking profits, whereas a month ago investors were sending 
almost indiscriminate buying orders. 

Undoubtedly, the market atmosphere is more highly charged 
to-day than at any time during the past six years, but such a 
mood is not unreasonable, in view of the rise in gilt-edged and 
equities that has taken place during that period. Measured by 
the Financial Times ordinary share index (which, indeed, 
reached a mew! peak as recently as Tuesday of last week) equity 
prices have risen by more than 160 per cent from the 1940 
“low,” while the reaction of the past ten days amounts to a 
wifling 24. per cent. Those who are hailing the end of the bull 
market are not yet supported by very impressive evidence, and 
any investor who seeks to read the market correctly would do 
well to take his eyes off the security index numbers and concen- 
trate his full attention on the course of cheap money and of 
industrial earning power. 

These are the twin pillars—interest rates and profits—which 
have supported the recent level of Stock Exchange prices. Has 
anything happened in the last few weeks to weaken either of 
them? If not, the prophets of woe are more likely to be wrong 
than right. It is clear that the bears calculate that something 
has gone wrong with Mr Dalton’s cheap money policy, but they 
are doing so—at any rate, so far—on flimsy evidence. . During 
the past month the cheaper money policy has hada rougher 
passage ; the Chancellor opened the new tap on terms measur- 
ably below what the market would have tolerated at the time, 
and his characteristic anticipation of its early closing has 
largely failed to stimulate the expected boom in subscriptions. 
The gilt-edged market has been confused by this apparent 
failure of Mr Dalton’s magic; it has become used to the 
Fiihrer-prinatp, and it is a fault in Fiihrers to be too lenient and 
too tough by turns, for it diminishes their authority and casts 
doubts on their omniscience. 4. ik 

Yet if the evidence is examined objectively, it gives no support 
to the view that Mr Dalton’s powers are in any way weakened, 
much less exhausted. Cheaper money is still obtainable, though 
on terms. Thé first of the terms is the retention of effective 
physical controls, as a’ counter to any inflationary pressures which 
cheaper money at this stage might expand to breaking point. 
This is not the place to argue the technicalities of cheaper money 
in a closed economy—this, after all, has been a recurrent theme 
in The Economist ever since Mr Dalton took office. If economic 
controls are effective, there need be no limit—in logic—to the 
progressive cheapening of money. But the matter cannot be 

y determined: by logic. Physical controls are subject to 


steady erosion as time passes. There is also a practical limit 
ow which strong resistance to lower rates of interest on 


medium and long-term borrowing is likely to be generated. In 
Holland, where cheap money has been less effectively engineered 
than in this country, attempts have been made to persuade 
lenders to boycott loans at what are regarded as unduly low rates. 
In Britain, the market has followed Mr Dalton quite willingly to 
3 per cent and below, but is showing some resistance to the final 
accomplishment of 24 per cent. 

Even the rentier, it seems, will turn if his tail is twisted too 
hard. If 2} per cent is to be regarded as his sticking point, some 
important consequences would follow; both for Mr Dalton and 
for the stock markets. Institutional investors, like the insurance 
offices, and trustees can only earn an exiguous net return on funds 
invested at 24 per cent, after taking income tax and management 
expenses into account. Such investors have steadily lost the 
benefit of funds invested at higher rates as one conversion has 
followed another, and the uni-directional markets of recent 
years have compressed the spread of the yield structure—from 
gilt-edged to speculative equities—into an ever-narrowing range. 
The advantages of a further lowering of the cheap money target 
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—say, to 2 per cent—would be small to all borrowers save the 
Exchequer, and the disadvantages would be great to all lenders 
without exception. For long-term rates of this low order offer 
mo adequate return for abstimence and the assumption of risks, 
and are barely sufficient to meet the cost of managing the 
invested funds. : 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise that this is not an argu- 
ment for dear money; it is simply a plea for careful con- 
sideration of all the direct and indirect costs of a further 
cheapening of money. No doubt the Chancellor is anxious to 
keep the gilt-edged market in good shape so that compensation 
for the mines, Cable and Wireless, and other nationalisation 
projects can be financed without. difficulty at 2} per cent. 
That pre-occupation alone ought to be sufficient to overturn 
any arguments that cheap money has somehow become a 
failure during the evanescent lifetime of a 24. per cent medium- 
long tap. Mr Dalton’s powers are intact ; he professes no fear 
of inflation ; and he is quite prepared to resort once again to 
floating debt borrowing if the long-term market should be in- 
sufficiently pliant to his needs. He has still some way to go 
before 23 per cent at long-term is firmly established ; and even 
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if he succeeds in this, he would do well to think carefully before 
he attempts to push the rate much below this level. 

If these arguments are sound, the first of the two pillars 
which support security price levels to-day should remain firm. 
It may be arguable whether dearer money in the United States 
played any part in the break in industrial stocks on Wall Street 
last week. But in the London market, at least, there 
is no indication that the Chancellor, either by design or default, 
would countenance even the appearance of dearer money. For 
those who read the signs, the new Birmingham 2} per cent 
loan is a sufficient portent—with a maximum life five years 
longer and a point dearer than the Derwent Valley issue 
announced at the beginning of the month. Mr Dalton has the 
determination and conceivably the means to write 2} per cent 
across the face of the market, and if he does so prices of gilt- 
edge and equity securities may rebound almost as quickly as 
they have recently fallen. 

_ The behaviour of the market once the tap has been closed 
and the leaven of 2} per cent has an opportunity to work in 
the moist heat of a closed financial system will be particularly 
significant. Open tap periods are often temporarily disturbing 


‘to existing price levels, though it is possible to exaggerate the 


competitive effect of new security sales through the tap, just 
as it is possible to exaggerate the competitive effect of recent 
industrial issues on existing equity prices. Given a solid 
feundation of 24 per cent in the long-term gilt-edged market, 
the sliding tendency of industrial equities of the investment 
class would soon be arrested, for shares like Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Courtaulds, and Turner and Newall have an 
adequate margin of earning power to maintain their present 
dividends, in the foreseeable future. Investors, however, have 
betrayed a certain scepticism in their recent behaviour about 
the future course of industrial profits. In some sectors of in- 
dustry, reconversion has had unexpectedly adverse effects on 
earnings—as the recent Siemens report suggested. Reserva- 
tions have to be made about coal and cotton, the laggards on 
which so large a part of Britain’s industrial rehabilitation 
depends. Nationalisation is causing urgent decisions to be 
postponed, as in steel. Productivity per head is unduly low— 
in one shipbuilding yard, it is estimated, 25 per cent lower 
than in 1939, despite the installation of new machinery which 
should have increased it by 25 per cent. 

Finally, there remains, as always, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who has this week again reminded investors and com- 
pany directors that he retains an open mind for next April 
whether or not to impose some new tax on profits to replace 
EPT. One of the considerations—but not the sole one—will 


Gevernment Contract Policy—Il 


Control 


MONG Government contractors it has long been a stock 
complaint that the Government’s contracting methods 


_ break all the really important rules—the unwritten rules—of 


the normal business world. They do violence, so it is said, 
to the principles of the market-place, of commercial account- 
ancy, and of ordinary business practice. And, it is argued, if 
the Government does indeed work on coherent principles, they 
are intelligible only to itself. These criticisms, in fact, spring 
from misunderstandings on both sides. It is the object of 
these articles to set forth the principles, as revealed in a mass 
of scattered evidence ; to examine the main difficulties which 
emerge ; and to consider the methods appropriate to peace- 
time purchasing. 

A first article (in The Economist of June 15th) showed how 
war-time conditions compelled the Government to abandon 
competitive tendering and to adopt instead the method of nego- 
@ation with individual contractors for a “ reasonable” price— 
the test of reasonableness being the level of costs and profits 
in each individual case. It is from this system that most of 
the differences between the Government and the business world 
spring. It is a system which, however inevitably, sets aside 
eb initio the essentials of the free market. For a single uniform 
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be whether an “ inflationary tendency” is developing from 
“* any tendency in industrial circles to over-distribute dividends. 
as distinct from ploughing profits: back into the business.” | 
Mr Dalton oe looking a wa ering of inflation, 

rallel line of argument might into perilous paths 
of a tax on wages. But although these strictures are = be 
regarded as “a broad general rule, subject to all sorts of con. 
siderations,” Mr. Dalton returns to the theme with such 
regularity that even the Stock Exchange is beginning to realise 
that what the Bellman says three times may be true. 

The removal of EPT at the end of this year, and the fuller 
emergence of the profits inflation during 1947, as reconversion 
is completed, form the core of the second pillar which has long 
sustained industrial equity prices. Equity share prices are 2: 
roughly the same level as the 1936 “highs,” but the increase 
in profits during the 1936-45 decade (measurcd by a rough 
combination of the National Income estimates and The 
Economist’s profit figures) may well be in the range of 100 to 
125 per cent. EPT has skimmed off much of this increase 
and a substitute EPT, or even a dividend limitation scheme. 
would have much the same result. As in gilt-edged, so in the 
equity market—Mr Dalton is the final arbiter. There may he 
room for doubt whether even he can stay a profits inflation 
which has been so decisively launched unless he is prepared 
to destroy the source of all profits ; but there can be no doubt 
about the disturbance which would ensue in the market were 
he to try. 

For these reasons, the course of the equity share markets 
during the next nine months may well be more halting than it 
has been during the past nine months. The British economy 
is not yet firmly launched on its long voyage of full employment. 
It has to meet stern tests in world markets at no very distant 
date. There are grounds for hoping that it will solve these 
problems, but if at the end of them the investor obtained no 
higher return than he does today, he would look back cynically 
to equity prices in the summer of 1946 and see in them a carice 
ture and not a reflection of the profits inflation. To-day’s prices 
are right, on the best assumptions, and the best assumptions are 
sufficient to displace any argument that the markets have entered 
a new bear phase. But the next few months will expose them to 
a good deal of uncertainty, and prices invariably suffer when 
that happens. A period of volatile markets may well be ahead, at 
least in ordinary shares. But in the long run, Mr Dalton will 
control both of the premisses on which current prices are based 
—low interest rates and higher distributable profits. He is 
politically committed to the former ; will he be prepared to 
accept the political consequences of the latter? 


of Profits 


price for the same article there is substituted a differential price 
for each individual producer, with the least efficient normally 
getting the highest price and the most efficient the lowest. 
Profits, instead of being determined by the price required 
competition by the marginal or representative producer, depe 
upon the Government’s view (modified, more or less, according 
to the contractor’s negotiating capacity) of what is a reasonable 
addition to costs. 
The Government’s problem, given the need for this peculiar 
system, was to ensure that it did the minimum damage (© 
equity and to the contractor’s incentive to efficiency. But " 
the early years of the war, as the records of the Public Accounts 
Committee plainly show, this fundamental problem was ove 
shadowed by the much narrower question of control of profits 
Since price had, in any case, to be related to costs—ascertain¢ 
or estimated—it was perhaps natural that the problem of fixing 
a reasonable price came to be conceived mainly as one of fixing 
a reasonable profit. But the consequences were unfortunalt. 
The contract departments made great efforts to restrict profits 
but relatively little effort to restrict costs, except by an often 
Over-meticulous exclusion of “ineligible” items, such 4 
advertising. Cost control was left mainly to the direct action 
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of. the “ production” departments, and- was not seriously 
accepted as. a-financial function. But if the shadow was thus 
mistaken for the substance, it was. because the shadow .was 
often all too visible to the public and to Parliament while the 
substance rarely came into view. Extravagant profits quickly 
attracted attention, but only rarely could an outsider prove— 
or even know—that costs were too high in any particular case. 

At the outset, as the earlier article showed, profit was gener- 
ally measured by its ratio to costs. But it quickly became 
apparent—especially, in view of the use of this principle in the 
pre-war agreement with the aircraft industry—that at a time of 
rapidly rising turnover a profit rate related to output was bound 
to yield an excessive return. Turnover then definitely gave 
place to “ capital employed” as the basis of profit measure- 
ment. The principle that a contractor was entitled to a reason- 
able return on the amount of his capital employed on the con- 
tract work (excluding, that is, capital employed on other work 
or invested outside the business) had, indeed, been reaffirmed 
at the beginning of rearmament. Then a rate of 10 per cent on 
capital was regarded as appropriate,.but in the early period of 
the war a basic rate of 74 per cent was substituted, and was 
defended by the Treasury as being in line with the rate 
“approved by Parliament ” for EPT purposes. 

* 


The adoption of this capital-employed formula marked the 
second main departure from the ordinary practices of the busi- 
ness world. The industrialist, even though he may regard 
earnings or dividends on shareholders’ capital as the ultimate 
target, has his eyes firmly fixed on the profit on the job in hand, 
which he naturally relates to the cost of the work to be done. 
He cannot think in terms of capital—especially an arbitrary 
definition which values fixed assets at cost minus depreciation 
(at only Inland Revenue rates) and disallows goodwill and 
sundry other items. The Government, without doubt, was 
increasingly conscious of the many practical and theoretical 
deficiencies of this system. But it had to have a yardstick 
for profits, and if turnover was unacceptable, a capital basis 
was the only alternative. In the business world, however, 
confusion became worse confounded when it was perceived— 
or at least assumed—that the capital formula implied that total 
profits (assessed as a percentage on a relatively fixed capital) 
would be stable, or virtually so, despite a steadily rising out- 
put—unless and until more capital had to be employed to sus- 
tain it. To the average business man, this meant that the more 
work he did the less would be his profit—measured on 
volume of business. To him this seemed only one degree less 
absurd than the fact that the lower his costs the lower became 
his price. And the crowning absurdity was the spectacle of 
armies of officials arguing about petty cost details and pruning 
down profits when the only apparent result of their efforts was 
that the contractor paid less EPT. 

That last point was, in fact, effectively answered by the 
Treasury in 1942. It explained that departments were obliged 
to pay no ‘more than a reasonable price, regardless of all tax 
considerations, since some contractors paid no EPT, and others 
who did pay it had still some incentive to maximise their profits 
(because of the post-war refund, the “exceptional” deprecia- 
tion provisions, and post-war “cushion”). Moreover, to fix 
prices carelessly and to rely upon EPT would, in effect, have 
guaranteed to all EPT-payers their standard profits, whether 
“reasonable” or not by absolute standards. EPT was relative, 
and absorbed excess profits ; departments had to concern them- 
selves with excessive profits. 

These subtleties, justified as they undoubtedly were in the 
interests of efficiency, were certainly lost upon most contrac- 
on But there was substance in the main a a 

capital-employed principle. It is perhaps dou wo 
it et wae in the saat rigid form which was so bitterly 
assailed. But when departments emerged from the phase of 
ad hoc decisions on issues of principle and the overwhelming 
Pressure of costing arrears, it was plainly perceived that some- 
more than a virtually fixed return upon capital was im- 
ae to preserve any real eee A new Princip ay 
evolved whereby the 7} per cemt upc 
conceived as a basic acta: target, with additional payments 
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to remunerate. contractors for more than average efficiency. or 
for assuming more than average risks. -. : : 

The broad outlines of the new formula were disclosed in 
1942, but the details (as the Select Committee later pointed 
Out) were jealously guarded lest disclosure should weaken. de- 
partments’ bargaining power. It was not until four menths 
after D-Day that the full story had been told—piecemeal, iu; 
the tortuous evidence before the PAC. Under this formula 
a. contractor would get, in addition to the basic 74 per cent 
on his capital-employed, up to 2 per cent on turnover (at cost 
value) as special payment for efficiency and up to a further 
2 per cent, also on turnover, in payment for risk assumed. 
“ Efficiency,” it appeared, was arbitrarily assessed by the pur- 
chasing department having regard to past performance—rela- 
tive level of costs, volume of output, flexibility, promptness . 
in deliveries, proportion of spoilt work, and so forth. “ Risk.” 
generally meant, or was supposed to mean, the extent to which 
the contractor was at risk on the price payable under the con-: 
tract. If he accepted a “ fixed” (or firm) price, without any. 
cost variation clauses, he was at full risk, and presumably 
qualified for the full 2 per cent “ risk” payment. If he secured 
a crude cost-plus basis he had no risk at all ; if he had a post- , 
costed contract subject to a maximum price (perhaps with 
wages and material variation clauses) he was at only average 
risk, and presumably secured no risk payment. Apart from 
these differences, the risks of producing different kinds of goods 
were assumed to be the same. Government contract. theory 
has never embraced any principle analogous to the differential 
yield principles of the stock market ; which is logically de- 
fensible, but quite inexplicable to most business men. 

The formula was in fact a liberal one. But because of the 
secrecy about it, its liberality has never been fully appreciated. 
The impression still persists that the purchasing departments 
aim at giving no more than a 74 per cent profit on capital. The 
truth is that this rate applies only to a contractor who has a 
post-costed contract (and thus gets no “risk” payment) and 
who has a minimum performance rating (and thus gets no 
efficiency payment).. All other contractors are entitled to some- 
thing more—how much more depends, first, on their efficiency 
and risk ratings, and secondly, on the rapidity with which they 
turn over their capital. A contractor with maximum ratings 
under both heads would be reckoned as entitled to a total profit 
of 114 per cent (74 per cent + 2 per cent + 2 per cent) on his 
capital even though he turned it over only once in the year. If 
his capital-turnover ratio was one-to-three he would be entitled 
to 193 per cent on his capital, since the extra 4 per cent is 
related to cost-of-turnover, not to capital as such. 


x 


The first results of this system appear to have been more 
favourable to contractors than had been expected, for an overall 
“ normal ” maximum of 15 per cent on capital was later insti- 
tuted. The Treasury explained, however, that it was not 2 
rigid maximum, but rather a “ red light ” to warn departments 
that any higher rates would have to be justified on the merits 
of the case. For costed contracts, where no risk premium was 
payable, the target was around 10 per cent. The only pub- 
lished figures suggest that this was closely approached. 
Analysis of 730 cases involving £240 million of capital- 
employed and £350 million of turnover disclosed an average 
profit of 9.68 per cent on capital. This revealed, incidentally, 
that the average efficiency rating for the group was just und:r 
14 per cent—that is, three-quarters of the maximum rating. 

On fixed price contracts, of course, the formula does not 
mean that contractors cannot earn more than 15 per cent on 
capital, even though the ceiling is duly observed. In costed 
contracts, the formula is a means of determining, after the work 
has been done and the cost ascertained, how much profit should 
be allowed to the contractor. In fixed price contracts, how- 
ever, the formula merely defines the target at which depart- 
ments aim when negotiating a price payable, regardless of actual 
costs, on work that is still uncompleted. The actual or 
“emergent” profit may, therefore, differ widely from the 
target. Keen bargaining may in some cases force the depart- 
ment to concede a higher target ; departmental estimates of 
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future costs or rate of output may be wide of the mark ; or 
the contractors, by good fortune or good managemer:, ™37 
beat their target. The effects of the interplay of such factors 
were not fully understood at the outset. The~PAC, as the 
emphasis of policy shifted from costed to fixed price contracts, 
marshalled its forces for attack upon what looked like very liberal 
“emergent” profits. It demanded post-costing, by sample, 
even of fixed price contracts. And the Comptroller and Auditor 
General was obviously well pleased to be able to show that 
the average emergent profit on a large block of MAP so-called 
fixed price contracts was half as much again as the average 
target profit—in this case roughly 137 per cent. 

Recently, therefore, the Treasury and departments have 
been concerned to prove that average actual profits of the order 
ef 20 per cent (and substantially higher rates in individual 
cases) are neither unreasonable nor inconsistent with the 15 
per cent ceiling. The business man who still thinks of the 
Treasury as the originator of niggardly profit formulae may 
be surprised to find it in the réle of contractor’s champion. 
But official policy, at all events in principle, has at least been 
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consistent in this matter. It now argues that, if fixed price 
contracts are the way to provide maximum incentive, then the 
contractor must not be pilloried if he makes a bigger prof, 
than was envisaged at the time of a freely and fairly negotiated 
bargain. On the contrary, unless the department in a particular 
case has proved to be a bad negotiator or a bad estimator, the 
contractor should be congratulated upon beating his target 
His excess return, broadly speaking, is the measure of his suc- 
cess in keeping down costs or expanding his rate of output 
Thus the Treasury, which has now fully digested these prin. 
ciples, has pointed out that, in the cases which the PAC re 
viewed, a reduction in costs of only 1.7 per cent compared with 
the original estimates had the effect of raising actual profits by 
no less than §0 per cent above the target. 

Official policy has therefore been moving, in the past two 
years or so, to a more rational view of the problem of incen. 
tive. But the problem is still far from a final solution, and 
principles which may appear reasonable under war-time con- 
ditions are certainly not equally well adapted to peace-time 
contracting, to be discussed in a subsequent article. 


Business Notes 


Turn for the Better 


In terms of prices, the market reaction of the past ten 
days is not a very significant affair.- Old s—the sensitive 
price index of the gilt-edged market—have fallen from 97% to 
96%, and leading industrial shares, measured by the Financial 
Times ordinary share index (July 1, 1935=100) have declined 
from a bull market “high ” of 129.3 to 126.2. The significant 
resistance point in th: fall was reached on Tuesday morning ; 
had the index numbers been calculated at coffee-time, they would 
have made a cheerless picture, but by the close of the day’s 
business a more confident trend had reasserted itself, and this 
provided a basis for a further recovery, modest but steady, 
during the course of Wednesday’s trading. 

It would be futile to pretend that the jabs of the past week 
cr so Have not winded the market; but it would be equally 
premature (for reasons which are argued at length in a leading 
article on page 1053) to suppose that the. market trend has 
changed decisively to the bear tack. The authorities, at any rate, 
do not hold that view, for they have arranged terms for the new 
Birmingham loan—2} per cent at 99 for a 20-25 year stock— 
which despite the grudging response to the Chancellor’s last- 
minute tap warning (total subscriptions last week were no mvre 
than {£28 million), despit: Taf Fechan, and despite the merely 
“ satisfactory ” response to the Australia loan, make no conces- 
sion whatever to the recent weaker trend in gilt-edged. The big 
battalions of the National Debt Commissioners will be ready 
behind the scenes to absorb any part of the £7 million issue 
which may not be applied for by the investor. 

It implies no disrespect to the City of Birmingham—which, 
next to the LCC, ranks in the highest class of corporation 
borrowers—to say that this further Gleichsschaltung of interest 
rates for gilt-edged and municipal borrowing is forcing an ex- 
treme pace in the cheap money programme. A mere point 
separates the Birmingham loan from the 2} per cent Savings 
Bonds, and the latter withal have a maximum life 4 years 
shorter. Is the difference in the credit standing of the British 
Exchequer and of the City of Birmingham accurately to be 
measured by a mere difference of Is. 6d. per cent in gross re- 
demption yields? Mr Dalton might have touched on this point 
in his further early morning disquisition on cheap money on 
Tuesday. But his remarks contained little that was fresh. In 
particular he did not pursue the prospect for borrowing at long 
and medium-long at rates below 2} per cent, and he repeated 
his conviction that cheap money is not bringing “under present 
conditions and under any conditions likely to prevail for same 
years to come” any inflationary risks—partly, it seems, because 

of money is stimulating production. It must 
be a long time since such an argument was translated out of its 
proper relevance to a deflationary situation into a highly 
context of inflationary pressures like to-day’s. 


x x x 


Wall Street Shivers 

The decline which took place on Wall Street last week was 
an altogether less spectacular affair than the February recession 
which swept away 20 points from the Dow-Jones industrial 


average, after many weeks of unsettled market conditions. Since 
that time, the trend on Wall Street has been somewhat aimless, 
although the Industrial Average succeeded at one time in touch- 
ing 213.36, a new “high” since 1929. 

; Last week’s setback, however, was sufficient to cause comment 
in London, where the failure of speculative issues to attract new 
support has been popularly attributed to the Wall Street shake- 
out. But this exaggerates the extent of the fall, and also the 
power of Wall Street over Throgmorton Street. The Dow-Jones 
Average came back from 210 to nearly 200 over two sessions, but 
trading volume did not increase significantly, and a steadier tone 
has since been evident. As is customary on such occasions, all 
kinds of scapegoats have been found to account for the market's 
performance, including foreign events, und speculative selling. 
But since trading is for cash, the reaction can hardly be explained 
in terms of “an overbought condition ”; it seems more likely that 
sheer impatience with the trend of industrial events induced selling 
that was not adequately countered by fresh support. 

Current industrial reports, of course, underline the severely 
selective trend on Wall Street. A recent survey by the National 
City Bank disclosed that net income for 300 leading corporations 
over the first quarter of 1946 amounted to $217 million, against 
$320 million in the December quarter and approximately the 
same level for the first 1945 quarter.. While consumer goods in- 
dustries have reported a further increase in profits heavier 
industry has been beset by reconversion and strike problems, 
and railroads are confronted with the old bogey of falling gross 
revenues and rising costs. 

The latest shake-out has coincided with a spate of suggestions 
from industry that the sellers’ market is less solid than 'S 
generally supposed, and that industrial conditions might chang: 
with great rapidity. Certainly, current inflationary trends will 
tend to shorten the period of absorption of new output, but ther¢ 
can surely be no suggestion that industrial activity in the United 
States will not continue at relatively high levels for a long while 
to come. Meanwhile, some interesting evidence of corporation 
profits during periods of high productivity is given by the Com- 
merce Department : 


Corporate Profits 
($000 million) 
Before After 
Tax Tax 
ID os intcsunstrtucsercstoas tossbae 9.8 8.4 
1936-39 average .................. 5.3 3-9 
WOME ci chesnstececanigibeacs overeveece 21.0 9.2 
0088 Wei. iui... Ujssbb Tod, eek 24.1 9.8 
SEES <i kiN ids «dillon its. atbew 20.9 9.1 


Price controls, reconyersion problems, and low labour produc: 
tivity have played havoc with profit margins in recent months. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index of Production nevertheless 
closed. the March quarter at 170 (1935-39= 100), and should now 
be rising again. EPT has gone, and, given a fair run, heavy 
industry should be able largely to restore its profit eT 
Lingering memories of 1929 and “ boom or bust ” contrive to ma 
Wall Street operators very suspicious of price levels at this ae 
But the stock market is only barely above the 1937 “highs, a 
can scarcely be vulnerable to any prolonged pressure at presen 
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TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1854 


ASSETS £12,000,000 RESERVES £1,140,000 


SECURITY ror SAVINGS 


AT 24% 


(Free of liability to Income Tax to the 
Investor) 


Accounts of up to £5,000 may be opened. 
RONALD BELL 
Managing Director & Secretary 


PERMANENT HOUSE 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


With forty-five years’ background in the Near 
East, BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E., offers through 
its Branches, Associates and Correspondents, the 
advantage of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 

Its extensive contacts with Commerce, Industry, 
Agriculture and Finance, and its familiarity with 
local business conditions and customs, constitute 
a guarantee of efficient and prompt handling of all 
matters entrusted to its care. 

Enquiries and correspondence invited 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank: 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 


BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
(iraq) (Lebanon) (Syria) 


Com. Reg. Cairo No. 47926 
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Banking in the East 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
has pleasure in announcing that it has reopened 
most of its Far Eastern Branches and at each of 
them the Bank is again able to provide a skilled 
and specialised financial service. Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Importers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers of the Bank 
in London or Manchester. 


Eastern Branches in 


The 


INDIA 


CEYLON « Burma | Chartered 
MALAYAN UNION | [Bggpelfc 
DUTCH EAST INDIES a 
aram « cuna | Of India 
FRENCH InDO-cHINA | Agsstralia 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
BORNEO (SARAWAK) 


and China 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 


Head Office - - - - == 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End Office - - 28 Charles II Street, London, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch - - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Affiliated Bank in India - - The Allahabad Bank Limited 


BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue « 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Department) Rials 630,000,000 
RESERVE (issue Department) Rials 1,000,000,000 


Governor and Chairman of the Executive Board : 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (PERSIA) 
147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
Bank of England. 
Midland Bank Limited. 
Lloyds Bank Limited. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas). 
Martins Bank Limited 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York: 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS : 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Irving Trust Company. 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
National City Bank of New York. 
Bankers Trust Company. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. New York. 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers " 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange transactions, 
provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., 
and with its numerous Branches in Iran deals with every 
description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings. 
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World Bank Begins Operations 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and’ Develdp- 
ment made its bow as a going concern on Tuesday of this week. 
With the formal notification that operations had begun, the pfe- 
sident of the bank, Mr Eugene Meyer, requested member 
countries to pay the 2 per cent quota on their capital subscrip- 
tions which, by the Bretton Woods agreement, becomes payable 
in gold or US dollars within sixty days of this date. In addi- 
tion, members Rave been asked to pay a 3 per cent quota in 
their national currencies by November 25th. As far as Great 
Britain is concerned the gold subscription will amount to $26 
million and the 3 per cent sterling subscription to £9,677,000. 
It has also been announced that a further 5 per cent call on 
members’ capital quotas is to be made later in the year. For 
Britain this would involve a further payment of £16,129,000. Under 
the articles of agreement of the. International Bank a call of at 
least 10 per cent of the capital (including the 2 per cent gold pay- 
ment) was to be made within a year of the beginning of opera- 
tions, provided that not more than § per cent was called in any 
period of taree months. The bank is thus making greater haste 
in calling up capital than the articles of agreement demand. 
When the ro per cent call has been completed the bank will 
have at its disposal resources equivalent to $767 million, or one- 
tenth of the present capital allocated to members. 

It is not expected that these resources will be used to any 
appreciable extent in making direct loans to borrowers. The 
bulk of the facilities made available by the bank is expected to 
be provided through bond issues made directly by the bank or 
through guarantees of loans issued direct by the borrowers to 
private investors. It is, therefore, difficult to understand the 
haste with which capital is being called. Since a considerable 
part of this capital will not be utilised, some immobilisation of 
funds is bound to occur. The British sterling subscriptions now 
contemplated, namely 8 per cent of the capital allocated to the 
UK, will amount to close on £26 million, and will, presumably, 
be held in an account opened at the Bank of England in the 
name of the International Bank. The need for economy in cash 
would suggest that these resources, as long as they remain un- 
utilised in the general business of the bank, should be re-lent in 
some form to the British Government. This particular problem 
was anticipated in the articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, which provided that members were free to 
make their currency—as contrasted with their gold—subscrip- 
tions in the form of non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing bonds 
payable at par on demand. 


* * * 


Finance Bill Ordeal 


Members of the House were doubtless even more weary after 
two all-night sittings on the Finance Bill than a conscientious 
commentator after pursuing his way through interminable 
columns of Hansard. It was doubtless a parliamentary tour de 
force, and the proceedings were, on the whole, attentive, reason- 
able and patient. But the compression of so much business 
within so short a space does not make the task of summarising 
the decisions easier. Last week’s proceedings extracted from the 
Chancellor some impression of a time-table for restoring the 
earned income reliefs. The Chancellor resisted an amendment 
to grant relief of one-eighth up to a maximum of £1,600, instead 
of £1,200 as laid down in the Budget, largely on the ground that 
he could not afford the cost of £4} million which would be 
entailed (though he has this week made further concessions in 
purchase tax reliefs costing an additional £2 million), Mr Dalton 
evidently intends to improve the relief by altering the fraction 
and imposing ceilings to. which the fraction applies.. That, of 
course. was the technique of the April Budget, and the quarrel 
was not with the fraction so. much as the ceiling..Mr Dalton, 
however, has undertaken to increase both the fraction and the 
ceiling “on some future occasion not too far removed ”—which 
seems as near to Budget anticipation as Chancellors ever get. 

Mr Dalton has further undertaken to review the present 
Excise Duty of 6d. per lb. on artificial silk next year. The cost 
of removal at present would be £2 million, and while the Chan- 
cellor grudged this sum at the moment he admitted his ambition 
to remove the duty. But a rebate of duty is to be granted to 
artificial silk which is used in the production of motor tyres, as 
part of an arrangement under which Courtaulds will open a new 
rayon factory in West Cumberland.. 

Another Opposition amendment to abolish the duty of 1d, per 
gallon on fuel oil enabled the Chancellor to disclose that an 
expert committee is to be set up to examine the general problenr 
of the cost of fuel. If the committee concludes its investigaticja 
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in good time, Mr Dalton will put the matter.on. a“ short list of 
possibles”” for next year. This is a welcome step, for, ay My 
Erroll’s angendment showed, the. fuel»oi] duty: was originally 
framed-as a protection for coal, but now it retards the process of 
changing over from coal to oil in a number- of industrial- pro. 
cesses ranging from steel melting to steam raising. 

The Chancellor was in a mood of néar-concession throughout 
the debates. None will be more welcome to industry than his 
assurance that he will review the time limit proposed in the Biil 
whereby terminal charges for EPT are due to be cleared by the end 
of 1947. Sir John Anderson suggested that an extension might 
be granted in individual cases at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and was loth to accept the Chancellor’s argument that 
the final date of December 31, 1947, would act as a spur when 
in sO many cases it was completely unattainable. Accordingly, Mr 
Dalton has undertaken to examine the matter again before the 
Report stage. 


* * ot 


Repaying the Post War Credits 


Two further indications have been given this week of rising 
official confidence that the dangers of inflation are dispersing. 
Mr Dalton has dotted the 7’s and crossed the t’s of his Bourne- 
mouth speech by supplying suitable figures from the Digest—to 
drive home his point that supplies of consumer goods are rising 
fast. And in the Finance Bill debate the Government has for 
the first time given an indication of the kind of timetable it has 
in mind for repayment of the post-war income-tax credits. It 
“ expects and hopes ” that they will have been liquidated “ between 
now and, say, the next five, and certainly ten, years.” And Mr 
Glenvil Hall, who made this statement, will personally be “ very 
disappointed” if the bulk has not been discharged before the 
Government goes to the country “ in four or five years time.” 

As a purely political proposition, such feelings would be easy 
to understand. The post-war credits could obviously be made 
the subject of a “ Veteran’s Bonus” campaign in reverse, so to 
speak. It is certainly to be hoped that the Government has no 
such notions at the back of its mind, and that Mr Hall. was 
reflecting simply on the economic merits of the case. If so, it-is 
well to note that what he is saying, in effect, is that the Govern- 
ment is prepared, if not for a slump, at least for a significant 
recession, within the next four years or so. The credits total 
about £800 million, of which some £26 million will be discharged 
by the payments shortly to be started to elderly taxpayers. So 
large a volume of consumer purchasing power could be released 
without risk of substantial inflationary pressures only if there 
were a considerable slack in the economic system. It would cer- 
tainly be wrong to construe Mr Hall’s remarks as implying that 
any large instalments could safely be repaid in the early future, 
however probable it may be that the structure of physical con- 
trols will sufficiently withstand the pressures it already has to 
meet. The “involuntary” savings which post-war credits repre- 
sent are much more likely to be spent by their recipients, when 
eventually they are released, than existing voluntary savings. For 
that reason, they are particularly well adapted to cushion a de- 
pression when it threatens, and the Government should try (0 
reserve them for that purpose. And if popular clamour grows 
very insistent ina few months time (as is all too probable), the 
Government should bear in mind that payments for war damage— 
value payments on property, and especially payments for chattels— 
are in equity a prior claim. 

Meanwhile, the flow of capital payments from the Exchequer 
underlines the wisdom of the decision, on economic grounds, (0 
refuse to extend the scope of the payments to elderly folk. This 
week’s revenue return showed net disbursements of £5.7 million 
for EPT refunds, £9.3 million for Tax Reserve Certificates, 
£1.§ million for War Damage, £13 million for excess redemptions 
of Savings Certificates and nearly £1 million for a comparable 
excess on Defence Bonds—though this last debit was due to the 
fact that repayments are brought into the account at, presumably, 
four-weekly intervals. On the other hand, “ external ” borrowings 
are rising quite fast—which suggests that drafts are being made 
on the Canadian credit. 


* * * 


Export Milestone 

The export figures for May mark a milestone—perhaps 4 
more accurate metaphor would be a half-mile stone. 
monthly average of the volume of exports in 1938 was ¢xc¢ af 
for the first time since. the war by the appreciable margin © 
1§ per cent. It is now apparent that the target of £750 million 
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originally set for this year’s exports should be exceeded, for the 
total for the five months to date, as shown in the accompanying 
table, is already £338,485,863, and the trend is. steadily rising. 
The healthy state of the export figures may owe something to 
the effects of a greater rise in prices than was assumed when the 


IMPORTS ANp Exports 





Exports 
beans Imports (United Exports 
Kingdon (Imported Exports 
Goods) Merchandise) (Total) 
Zz ae. a re | y 
? £ £ | £ £ 
Monthly av. 1938 .. 76,625,744 | 39,229,607 §,127,052 44,356,659 
Jay 31945.......0% 103,673,570 | 28,654,460 | 4,776,441 33,430,901 
ORR... fe cte 115,870,481 | 85,197,830 | 3,610,252 88,808,062 
five-twelfths of year ss | 
1938 .cccaueiene 35,128,718 | 196,148,050 25,635,265 221,783,315 
Jau.-May 1945.... 486,096,588 | 137,903,286 | 21,134,537 159,037,823 
» _ 1946..... | 495,142,783 | 338,485,863 | __ 19,770,064 358,255,927 


target figure was set, but in several categories the volume of 
exports is better than was expected. Machinery, vehicles and 
chemicals continue to record impressive quantities ; in motor 
cars and ships, the rate of expansiori can be expected to increase 
as production gathers momentum. Steel exports are also im- 
pressive, but they may fall off in the next few months in order to 
satisfy the clamant home demand. 

The figures are creditable, but the ultimate target of 175 per 
cent of 1938 exports is still a long way ahead. Traditional 
export industries like coal and cotton textiles are still far below 
their pre-war volume. At present it is only necessary to ship 
goods to sell them, but in two years or so, the problem of export 
costs will once again be to the fore. The rapid rise in the Board 
ef Trade’s export price index is itself a warning that the sellers’ 
market may presently meet some measure of price resistance on 
the part of overseas buyers. 


* * * 


Inflation in France 


The Communist Party, which sponsored the claim for a 
25 per cent rise in wage rates, salaries and pensions before the 
elections of June 2nd, has| accepted a compromise of 15 per 
cent as a condition of joining the new Government under M. 
Bidault, the leader of the Popular Republicans. The party 
promptly claimed the credit for securing this improvement in 
working-class and professional money incomes, 

The new Government—and especially its Popular Republican 
Minister of Finance, M. Robert Schuman (not to be confused 
with M. Maurice Schumann)—are faced with a legacy of 
economic and financial confusion that will test its mettle. The 
country still lacks the basic ingredients in an economic and 
financial policy ; in the past Ministers have often tended to pursue 
their own policies guided largely by Party interests. Many of 
the higher civil servants have been removed from their posts 
to give way to willing men. In consequence, the higher civil 
service, trained to ensure continuity of policy in the national 
interest, has been given a strong admixture of party politicians, 
which has tended to undermine the quality of the permanent 
administration. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment and the administration has lost the confidence of the public. 
The first condition of success, therefore, is the formulation of 
agreed policy, loyally carried out by the various Government 
departments concerned with economic and financial affairs. 

The ingredients of policy have been stated often enough. 
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Although industrial production is now at the rate of about 80 per 
cent of the 1938 level, the supply of consumer goods is still 
seriously short. The task here is—indced this was the declared 
policy of the previous Government—to concentrate production on 
essentials and to ensure their fair distribution. In food, the 
promising harvest should ease the shortage, though rationing can 
hardly be abandoned. At present, the average French family 
obtains only about half its requirements at controlled prices ; for 
the remainder it has to rely on the black markets. And, as is 
shown in a Note of the Week, controlled wholesale prices have 
taken a further jump torward in May. The solution is to fix prices 
at a level that contains an adequate profit margin and to enforce 
them vigorously. In the absence of stern measures public discon- 
tent will continue, goods will be hoarded, the black markets will 
thrive, and inflation cannot be checked. Price control and ration- 
ing will have to be underpinned by appropriate financial policy. 
The Budget deficit (including expenditure outside the Budget) has 
been estimated at frs. 343,000 million this year, against frs. 325,000 
million in 1945. Although revenue is expanding with the rise in 
prices and the increase in business activity, a heavy deficit cannot 
be avoided. But attempts can be made to finance it by borrowing 
from the public rather by purely inflationary means as hitherto. 
With another election pending in the autumn, the question is 
whether the new Government has the will, the cohesion, and the 
courage to arrest the dangerous drift of economic affairs in France. 


* * * 


Steel Output and Exports 


While the future of the steel industry continues to be debated 
with much fervour, its output goes on increasing. In May the 
annual rate of production was 13.6 million tons, compared with 
13.1 million tons for April and a pre-war record of 13.0 billion 
tons in 1937. It is not unlikely that still higher rates will be 
achieved in favourable months, but the industry is working very 
close to capacity, which can be put at 14 million tons. 

The increase in production of crude steel has been accom- 
panied by an equally gratifying expansion in exports. In May, 
the weight of iron and steel manufactures exported rose for the 
first time above the average for 1937, reaching a total of 256,000 
tons, valued at £8.7 million. The contribution of the steel 
industry to the export drive should not be measured solely in 
terms of its direct products, since machinery, vehicles and other 
goods are dependent on the steel industry for their chief raw 
material. In the first five months of this year iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery and vehicles accounted for almost one- 
third of total exports and for exactly one-third of the increase in 
the value of exports in comparison with 1938. 

The improvement in production and exports has not been 
equally shared throughout the industry. Tinplate in par- 
ticular lags far behind, and there have been indications that the 
shortage may have its repercussions on food supplies for the 
United Kingdom. Exports to Australia, which was, and still is, 
the most important market, have been at less than a quarter of 
the pre-war rate, and exports to Canada, formerly the next 
largest market, remain negligible. 

Even with output approaching an annual rate of 14 million 
ingot tons of steel, deliveries are still below the quantity which 
was absorbed in 1937 to meet home and export demands. It 
would not be surprising, therefore, if, as production in the con- 
suming industries expands, the shortage of steel begins to press 
on the present allocation for expert. It would be optimistic to 
expect a further expansion beyond the figures for. May, and 
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indeed a steady tapering off of exports during the next few 
months must be anticipated. Exports, like production, must be 
near their peak for some time ahead, and it is to other industries 
that Brita will. require to look in the meantime for further 
contributions towards the target of a 75 per cent expansion. 


* * * 


Higher Rubber Price 


Agreement has been reached between the British, Nether- 
lands, French and United States Governments regarding the 
purchase of rubber from British, Dutch and French Far Eastern 
sources for the second six months of this year. ‘[he contract 
expiring at the end of June provided for the sale of Malayan 
rubber to the United States at 20} cents per lb. Under the new 
contract the United States will pay a basic price of 23} US cents 
a pound f.o.b. for No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet, a rise of 33 cents a 
pound on the previous rate, and equivalent to 1s. 2d. against 
approximately 1s, under the old contract. Prices. to British con- 
sumers are not at present to be increased. Since natural rubber, 
and plantation rubber in particular, is in short supply, the Com- 
bined Rubber Committee is to continue its function of allocating 
available supplies for the next six months, and the United States 
wil! apply for an allocation of 145,000 tons of Far Eastern rubber. 
The Americans have obtained a concession in the method of 
purchasing their supplies. Early in May the Board of Trade 
began to make use of British trade channels for the purchase of 
Malayan rubber. American brokers are now to take part im 
the trade in proportion to American purchases, and only rubber 
destined for the United Kingdom will in future go through the 
Board of Trade. This change will make for some economy, and 
will enable New York brokers to resume their Malayan contacts, 
though it will divert into American hands a proportion of the 
financing, insurance and shipping business. In order to avoid 
any illicit trade in rubber resulting. from the removal of central 
purchasing, the local governments in the British territories have 
been asked to prohibit the exports of rubber unless covered by 
licences which will be granted to agree with allocations. 

The new price-level has disappointed some optimists, who had 
hoped for 25 cents. Yet most observers would agree that the new 
price is as high as regard for the future of the plantation industry 
would permit—quite apart from the effect of a higher price on 
American opinion. Estates are in an unenviable position at 
presemt, and an “all-in” cost based on current production and 
rchabilitation outlays would leave little change out of the present 
price. But with increased production, unit costs should fall sub- 
stantially, despite the uneven labour supply and the doubling of 
wages compared with 1939. .Yet the May pxoduction figures for 
the Harrisons and Crosfield group of Malayan companies were as 
much as two-thirds of the pre-occupation average. This is an en- 
couraging recovery. The next-step is to find a rough equilibrium 
of supplies and costs. To reduce,costs will be painful in the 
near-inflationary conditions. which now prevail. But if the estates 
fail to do so, native rubber and synthetic rubber. between them 
will seize the world rubber market. The adjustment of prices 
to meet the world shortage has gone to the limit; the next task 
is for the estates to ensure their long-term prosperity on the basis 
of cheap rubber, efficient production and low costs. 


* * * 


Argentine Banking and Insurance Decrees 


The British financial mission which is leaving for Argentina 
this week-end will have as the main item on its agenda the com- 
pensatory problems of British-owned railways and» Argentine- 
owned. sterling balances. These subjects should not, however, 
exhaust. the subject matter of the discussions, and it is to. be hoped 
that opportunity will be made for considering thé recent treatment 
of all British-owned capital and enterprise, insArgentina and in 
particular the intérests affected by the recént banking arid insurance 
decrees. The relevant decrees fall into three parts and concern the 
consolidation and nationalisation of the many. institutions perform- 
ing central banking functions, the activities of the commercial 


‘banks, and finally the affairs of the insurance companies. The 


nationalisation decree (No. 8,503) was recently confirmed by a 
further decree (No. 14,957), the two providing for the nationalisa- 
tion of the Central Bank of~Afgéftina, incorporating in it some 







half-dozen official institutions, among them the de la 
Nacion, and going imto considerable detail in ng the 
bank. 


furictions, management and operation of shy 
The decrée on the commercial banks is fe toot ionafy. 
It reduces the commercial banks in Argentina, whether domestic 
or foreign owned, to the status of mere financial agents of the 
nationalised central bank.” “The deposits aécépted by the com- 
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mercial banks must be registered with the central bank and the 
resources represented by these deposits may not be invested with- 
out the authorisation of the central bank. . In return all commer. 
cial bank deposits will have the benefit of a Government guarantee. 
The commercial banks will, therefore, only be allowed to transact 
loan and discount business freely and without reference to the 
central bank in so far as they keep such business within the limits 
of their own capital and reserves. All rates of interest, even those 
applied to such “free” business, are to be fixed by the centraj 
bank. It is still too early to say in what spirit this decree will be 
operated, but since it is the evident intention of the Argentine 
authorities to expand the scope of business of the new central bank 
and to allow it to undertake normal commercial business, it needs 
little imagination to guess how the decree might be interpreted 
and applied. It could render all normal commercial banking 
business in Argentina impracticable. 

Even more noxious, because it has a definitely discriminatory 
tinge, is the decree creating a new State re-insurance institute and 
subjecting all insurance business to certain restrictions, the conse- 
quences of which were described in. last ;-week’s issue of The 
Economist. If these banking and insurance decrees are an indi- 
cation of the climate m which the Eady mission will be asked 
2 i ecaetEetRe it might be well not to expect too much of its 

Ss. 


x x * 


Rising Building Costs 


Mr Tomlinson announced on Monday that a committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Simon and including Sir 
Sam Brown, solicitor, Professor Arnold Plant, economist, and 
Mr R. E. Yeabsiley, accountant, is to investigate the cost of build- 
ing materials and components and the efficiency of the existing 
organisation and methods of distribution. Its appointment is 
timely, for it follows a rapid imcrease in .the price of building 
materials over the past five months. The Board of Trade index, 
which stood at 157.7 (1930 = 100) a year ago, remained rela- 
tively steady until December, when it was 159.5, but it has since 
risen progressively to 168.2 in May. The rise has been more 
persistent and rapid than in any other sector of industry and 
has affected bricks, roofing tiles, slates, chalk lime, white lead 
paint and earthenware pipes. There have also been considerable 
increases in steel and nen-ferrous metals over the same period. 
The rise in building wages has been roughly equal to the rise 
in materials, and both are approximately 65 per cent up on the 
level of August, 1939. Compared with an overall rise of 57 pe: 
cent in the wholesale price of basic manufactured articles the 
rise in building materials ‘and labour is not conspicuously out of 
line. But the pace at which ‘building costs have begun to ris: 
before the building programme has yet developed very far must 
obviously give ground for anxiéty. 


* * ® 


Cable and Wireless 


In what may prove to be his valedictory speech as chairman o! 
Cable and Wireless, Sir Edward Wilshaw has reviewed the 
achievements of the operating company, and has stated that 
negotiations about the price to be paid for the operating company’s 
shares have not yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. As 4 
Business Note in last week’s issue of The Economist suggested, 
the question is likely to go to arbitration, unless the present con- 
versations, which are still proceeding, should unexpectedly pro- 
duce-agreement:~Sir Edward revealed that up to the énd of May 
the company’s traffic receipts were higher than for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year—a point which was brought out 
in evidence the Select-Committee. on the.Gable and Wire- 
Jess Bill | three ‘days’: proceedings ‘provide some very 
interesting historical background on many aspects of the group, 
including finances, technical achievements,  traffics, staff condi- 
tions, and personal relations, Many of the company’s submis- 
sions were familiar—for example, on. the financial consequences 
of the Bermuda Agreement, which are estimated by the company 
on the basis of 1939 traffics to cost £2} million. 
ad a Wilshaw’s evidence-argued strongly in favour 
translerring u ae , under, Post Office management, ! 
nationalisation ‘was decide Risch: Mace! than Dating it in the 
charge of a separately constituted board. The difficultiss o 
transfer are not-merely/ administrative } différentes ‘of staff condi- 
tions and pay between the company and Government service 
would have to be equated in some way, and the problem is com- 
inte og the ‘non-contractizal) chatacter of ‘the C.’and W. staf 

nus arrangements, which have increased the staff’s remuneration 
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7 The Grand Staircase 
‘S| Temple Newsam, Leeds 
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Often, of course, it is beyond price—the user 
must place complete reliance on his materials 
or not use them at all. So his choice is 
governed by what he knows or can find out 
for certain about their properties. It is our 
policy to give the full facts, good and bad, 
about the materials which concern us. In 
terms of confidence it has proved a most 
profitable policy. 
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EERE SNES 
ECOn om | is the keynote 
of the “ Bristol” Freighter and Wayfarer aircraft 


- + + economy in operating costs; economy in maintenance 
and equipment needs. This aircraft makes air-freighting a 
competitively-priced proposition for industry and brings 
air travel within the financial range of a greater number of 
people. Trials have now been completed, specification is 


finalised and deliveries will commence shortly. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE GOMPANY LIMITED 


BRISTOL TY PE ! 70 the world’s most economical aircraft 
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Throughout the world the name of MILNERS 
is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally 
respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote 
office and factory efficiency. MILNERS 
are now returning to normal production and 
can accept limited orders which will be executed 
strictly in rotation. Send us your enquiry now 
to secure priority in delivery. 


MILNERS 
ee 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1, 
- Telephone: CENtrai 0041/5. Telegrams: Holdfast, Cent. London, 
Factories: Phoenix Works, Speke, Liverpool. Telephone: Hunts Cross 1281/6, 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC” 


Air-Blast Switchgear 
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THE English Electric Company 
makes all! classes of oil-break, air- 
break and air-blast switchgear 


which have been developed in 
close liaison with the Company’s 
extensive and modernly equipped 
research department incorporat- 
ing one of the highest powered 
short-circuit testing stations in 
this country 
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Why your help is needed 


It is not surprising that from an army of four and a half millions there 
should come many cases of human hardship that cannot be met by 
Government relief schemes. 

The Army Benevolent Fund, by grants to suitable service institu- 
tions, helps to provide the financial assistance that thousands of such 
people so sorely need. It looks to you for the means. 

It would be an affront to the dignity of men, women and child- 
ren who are suffering — and to your own — to appeal to your pity in 
this matter. Please give us all you can, out of a simple sense of grati- 
tude for “ services rendered.” 


Pronations payable to 


The Army Benevolent Fund 
may be sent to Field- 
Marshal The Ear! of Cavan, 
; 20, Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
PATRON: H.M. FUND THE KING 


don, S$.W.1, or paid into 
any bank in Great Britain 
( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


or Northern Ireland. 
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“THAT'S OUR NEW EXTENSION. 
ALL THE FURNITURE, PARTITIONS 
AND FITTINGS ARE STEEL By 


Sankey-Sheldion oF course’ 


(asi 10d annette Lk Mn 


ic doesn’t 
make sense! 


The paramount considerations in any system of 
public transport are that it should be flexible, 
efficient and so planned as to secure the 
maximum benefit for the greatest number of 
users—considerations which have always been 
put first by British road passenger transport. 
Why throw over a system with a splendid 
record of service to the community for a 
hazardous experiment in state monopoly with 
its alleged but unspecified benefits ? 
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The sources of the group’s traffic receipts and its branch ex- 
penses are set OUL In some detail in the Select Committee’s report. 
Total message receipts for 1939 were £5,224,000, of which 37.4 
per cent was taken in Great Britain, 7.9 per cent in the Dominions, 
20.5 per cent in Crown Colonies, and 34.2 per cent in foreign 
countries— principally North and South America, with Europe 
and the Far East in second place. 


» * * 
Lombard Street’s Half-year-end 


Technicalities of the money market, which used to attract so 
much attention in the long-forgotten gold standard age, nowadays 
rarely come into even the City’s limelight more than twice a 
year. But a pale reflection of the former interest is to be seen 
at the end of each half-year, when the-window-dressing of bank 
balance sheets, by turning short loans into cash, compels the 
discount houses to fill the void by seeking credit newly created 
by the Bank of England. This week the customary preparations 
have been in full swing. By contrast with the past, they are 
wholly painless operations, for the Bank of England—in the guise 
of “special buyer ”—will always buy bills from the discount 
houses at market rates, whereas formerly it would provide assist- 
ance only at, or above, Bank rate. 

The market, indeed, is in danger of being spoilt by this spoon- 
feeding. Last Friday, to relieve the market of heavy payments for 
Treasury bills before the turn of the half-year, the authorities 
obviously tendered for a large block of bills themselves, with the 
result that the discount houses secured only 22 per cent of the 
amount applied for—the lowest quota since April of last year. 
And during the week the special buyer was, as usual, ready to 
take bills from the market—except that, in the early days at least, 
he appeared to be insistent on particular maturity dates. Before 
the apparatus of cheap money became fully developed, these would 
have been regarded as aston’shing liberal measures. But this 
week there have actually been whispers of complaint in Lombard 
Street. The discount houses, it was said, were being deprived 
by official competition of the end-September maturities of 
Treasury bills, always much in demand by the banks. And the 
official buyer, by his policy of selecting particular maturities for 
his purchases, was said to be preventing the market from making 
as ample a preparation for Saturday’s pressure as it wanted to do. 

Such criticisms, if seriously intended, are surely out of focus. 
The first point might be a sore one if it was probable that the 
discount houses and the banks would be permanently deprived of 
the September bills. But the fact is that window-dressing before 
the half-year-end normally produces a severe glut of credit imme- 
diately after it ; and on this occasion the plethora is likely to be 
accentuated by the repayment, on Monday next, of the uncon- 
verted balance of the maturing National War Bonds, 1945-47. 
Even though a large proportion of these bonds must already be in 
official hands, it will be surprising if the credit surplus is not so 
large that mopping-up operations will be needed in the shape of 
oficial re-sales of these very September bills. As for the second 
point, the market by now surely well knows what brand of 
maturities the authorities will expect at the half-year-end—they 
g0 for the shortest dates, in order to minimise the length of the 
period of artificially created credit. On this occasion, it is not clear 
whether the market had already parted with the particular dates 
iN question, or was simply reluctant to sell them early in the week. 
But the result, at the time of writing, certainly was that less bills 
had been sold to the authorities than was desirable to ensure a 
smooth passage on June 29th. If the final stages are uncomfort- 
able, however, it would be unfair to put all the blame on the 
authorities. 


* x x 


Anglo-Polish Financial Agreement 


_ The financial agreement signed between Britain and Poland 
8 an indication of the financial sacrifices Britain is prepared to 
make in order to establish friendly relations and lay the basis for 
lestoring normal trade with Poland. The debts for civilian ex- 
Penditure by the Polish exiled Government in London have been 
written down from £32,000,000 to £10,000,000, which will be 
tpaid over 15 years, the first instalment being due in 5 years’ 
ume. The military debt of £47,000,000 owing by Poland is to be 
eft in suspense and the additional amount representing the cost 

equipping the Polish forces is to be treated on a lend-lease 
Sis and therefore written off. Surplus military stocks to the 
Value of £6,000,000 are to be made available to Poland. Against 
this, £3,000,000 of the £7,000,000 Polish gold reserves in this 


Country is to be handed over to Britain. . 
.The agreement unlocks the door to the resumption of normal 
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financial and commercial relations between the two countries. 
Before that door is fully opened, however, two further steps must 
be taken. The first is the lifting of the Trading with the Enemy 
regulations that still hamper economic intercourse between the 
two countries, The second, which seems to lie m a more distant 
future and may well have to await the holding of the promised 
free elections, is the negotiation of a payment or monetary agree- 
ment between Poland and the UK. Those negotiations will bring 
to a head the differences of opinion that now exist regarding the 
validity of the existing rate of exchange of the Polish zloty, namely 
100 to the US dollar and 403 to the pound. Every index of prices 
and cost of living suggests that the rate of 403 zlotys to the pound 
is wholly unrealistic and that a rate about twice that figure would 
be nearer the true economic parity. This, however, is an issue 
which may have been settled before it has to be considered ve- 
tween Poland and Britain, namely when Poland notifies the zloty 
parity to the International Monetary Fund, of which it is a 
member. It is to be hoped that the many executive directors of 
the Fund and their alternates, now in continuous session in 
Washington, will have been following the economic trends in 
member countries with sufficient alertness to be able to challenge 
the notification of any obviously artificial and unrealistic parities. 


* * * 


American Films in France 


Shortly after the conclusion of the financial agreement be- 
tween the United States and France on May 28th it transpired 
that the French market for films had been one of the counters in 
the negotiations. The French film production industry, like so 
many others, has suffered from the effects of the war and of pro- 
longed occupation and requires a period of nursing before it can 
reach its former vigour. An agreement made in May, 1936, 
gave America the opportunity to export to France 188 “ doubled ” 
feature films a year. France then produced films at the rate of 
100 a year, and the total number shown was around 300. Since 
double-feature programmes have been suspended, the total 
demand for films has fallen to a yearly rate of about 160-200. In 
these conditions, the maintenance of the pre-war arrangements 
would have left the market virtually in American hands. 

In order to give the industry in France an opportunity to 
recover, the French were anxious to adopt the British method of 
a quota scheme. The arrangement originally discussed provided 
that in each quarter of thirteen weeks all cinemas should reserve 
seven weeks for French films, The agreement actually concluded 
by M. Blum reduces the number of weeks reserved for French 
films to four; during nine weeks the market will be free. The 
quota regime is to be gradually relaxed, and finally abolished. For 
example, as soon as French films are shown, on the average, in 
one of the nine weeks open to competition, the number of reserved 
weeks is to be reduced from four to three. 

The arrangement has been criticised on the grounds that it 
would guarantee the French a market for only 40-60 films a year, 
against a pre-war production of about roo, that the American 
industry will be in a position to secure a tight grip of the free 
market, and that the recovery of the French industry may be 
seriously prejudiced. (This state of affairs, of course, is not new 
to this country which is still aspiring to create a flourishing 
film-producing industry.) The reaction to the agreement in 
France suggests that the American method of ensuring close 
cultural relations has caused some misgivings, 


* * * 


Banking Comings and Goings 


Two items of banking news this week emphasise the return 
to normal in the Far East and the growing integration between 
the financial structures of Asia and the West. The first is the 
xeturn of the head office of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation to Hong Kong, where the buildings are 
virtually intact and records were found to be in good order, 
having been in the competent hands of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, appointed by the Japanese as the liquidators of the bank. 
Even so, the task of unravelling the tangle into which the affirs 
of the bank must have been knotted during the years of occupa- 
tion promises to be formidable. 

The second item of news is the opening of a London branch 
by the Bank of India, one of the largest of the domestic rupee 
banks in India. It is high time India reciprocated the attention 
which the British exchange banks have paid to that country 
over many past decades. Nothing but gain can follow this in- 
terchange of banking services. 
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“ Small’? Finance Corporation’s Progress 


Judged by volume of business in the opening phase, the 
“small” finance corporation formed last year seems to have 
changed places with the “big.” The first accounts, discussed in 
The Economist ‘a fortnight ago, of the Finance Corporation for 
Industry, disclosed that the total of advances made, or agreed to 
be made, was no more than £1,335,000, of which only about 
£250,000 had been drawn upon at March 31st. Last week the 
chairman of the “ small ” company, the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation, announced that its total commitments to 
date were rather more than £2} million. The contrast between 
these figures is not, of course, any reliable indication of the rela- 
tive potentialities of the two concerns—partly because the formali- 
ties of fixing up big deals are likely to be more protracted than 
those for small, and also because nationalisation, and the fear of 
it, has clearly affected the FCI much more closely than the ICFC. 

But this initial progress of the ICFC is heartening. The 
sluggishness with which bank advances are rising, and the very 
modest proportion which they still bear to deposits, is certainly 
encouraging the banks to shade their traditional lending principles 
~—even, it is believed, to the extent of taking actual participations 
in particular cases. Indeed, when the ICFC was formed, it 
seemed probable that much of its business in the early phase 
might lie near the upper range of its lending limit to £200,000 
for any one transaction, because the banks themselves might be 
prepared to finance the bulk of the really small business, even 
for long-term purposes. Lord Piercy—who was addressing the 
National Union of Manufacturers—did indeed say that the banks 
were now more tolerant of lock-up transactions, but claimed that 
much of the Corporation’s initial business had been of a kind 
— certainly could not have been placed with the banks 

irect. 

The operations of the Corporation to date fall into two distinct 
-ategories. On the one hand are well-secured advances, at rates 
ranging from 4 to 44 per cent, and repayable by definite instal- 
ments over periods up to 20 years. On the other hand, the 
Corporation has been providing “ risk ” capital by taking up either 
preference or ordinary shares, or Notes carrying an option to 
convert into shares. In all such cases of permanent financing, the 
policy is to participate both in the risk and profit, to insist that 
part of the profits shall be ploughed back into the business, and 
to maintain regular contact with the borrower—without, however 
interfering in day-to-day management. This second category of 
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PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


announce that they will be offering for Public Subscription on behalf of 


ODEON PROPERTIES LIMITED 


an issue of 


£3,500,000 33 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at £98 per cent. 


(in respect of which applications have been received for £2,500,000 on underwriting terms and full allotments will be made) 


1,000,000 43 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 


each, at 21/- per Share, 
of that Company. 


The Lists will open and close on WEDNESDAY—3rd JULY, 1946 


Prospectuses and Application Forms can now be obtained from 
The 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
The Brokers to the Issue : 
Messrs. CAZENOVE, AKROYDS & GREENWOOD & CO., 12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 
Messrs. ROWE, SWANN & CO., 24, Old Broad Street, London, £.C.2. 
Messrs. JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22, Old Broad Street, London, €.C.2. 
and from 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED, 15 King Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 
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business apparently forms a large part of the whole. That j; , 
good sign, for it seems clear that the Corporation will meet a re) 
need only if it is prepared to take reasonable risks. 


Shorter Note 


Mr Shinwell has now capitulated on the principle of a five-day 
week for the coal mines, provided that the scheme will secyr: 
the necessary output of coal. The working out of this scheme ip 
detail is to be left to the National Coal Board when it is con. 
stituted. The miners’ proposals for an extra week’s holiday with 
pay have been rejected but payment will be made for the six 
statutory and customary holidays. The five-day week decision 
will have far-reaching effects beyond coal mining. No scheme for 
a five-day week is likely to maintain output next winter when coq! 
will be more urgently needed, and the concession is bound 1 
strengthen claims by workers in other industries for similar treat- 
ment. 

* 

Incorporated on July 5, 1746, the British Linen Bank next 
Friday celebrates its bi-centenary. The occasion is a reminder 
that joint stock banking started north of the border long before 
the legal barriers to its development in England and Wales had 
been lifted. The British Linen Company—as it was called 
until 1906—was,. however, mainly engaged in the linen trade in 
the early years of its life. Banking business became pre- 
dominant from about 1763, and the bank rapidly developed an 
extensive branch organisation in Scotland. It became affiliated 
to Barclays Bank in 1919. 


Cunard White Star, in which £6,200,000 out of the £10,000,000 
ordinary capital is held by Cunard Steamship and £1,274,216 by 
OSN Realisation, reports operating profits of £1,349,297 in 1945 
against £1,359,521 in 1944. Investment income at £216,725 was 
£14,265 higher, reflecting the ris: of £1,000,000 in the gilt-edged 
holding to £9,395,000. The dividend is maintained at Io per cent. 
Liabilities totalling £74 million have been assured for new 
tonnage, against which about {1,500,000 of the £1,894,000 due 
on Government tonnage replacement account can be used in 
settlement. The Queen Elizabeth is now refitting ; the chairman, 
Sir Percy Bates, estimated that the lowest minimum rate for top 
class accommodation when she sails in the autumn will be over 
£90 against the pre-war cost of £57 10s. on the Queen Mary. 


and 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ie nme 


WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 
INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Whitehall Electric Investments, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Winchester House, EC. 2. 

The following is a summary of the report 
for tre year to March 31, 1946: 

The consolidated gross income amounts to 
£269,530 against £263,815 last year. 

The valuation of the assets is as follows: 

Quoted investments : 


$6 preferred stock of American 


ind Foreign Power ..........00..008- 2,581,677 
Other investments ..............0+ 1,391,961 
West of England at cost ......... 865,000 
Unquoted investments and net 

Boating BBSGEB o--sinonsstnaroontnerneses 83,995 

£4,922,633 


The valuation attributable to the ordinary 
stock of the company (after deducting the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference stock), ex- 
cluding Athens and taking West of England, 
at cost is £3,522,972. 

In Greece the pre-election Government 
passed in December, 1945, a Constituent Act 
which has called in question one of the 
fundamental conditions of the concessional 
contract, and in particular the basis estab- 
lished by the concession for the determina- 
tion of tariffs and fares. Representations 
have been made and are continuing in regard 
to the serious harm which this unilateral 
measure has imposed upon the companies 
and the future of the undertakings. 

No return on the Athens investment has 
been received during the year. ‘The elec- 
tricity company sold 123,100,000 kWh in 
194§ compared with the highest sale so far 
recorded of 188,300,000 kWh in 1939. The 
consumption for traction and industrial pur- 
poses amounted to about half of the pre-war 
demand , on the other hand, the demand for 
electricity for domestic and lighting purposes 
exceeded the pre-war figure. In the trans- 
port company half of the 60 new tramcars 
which were purchased in 1939 have been lost 
as a result of the war and the revolution of 
Jenuary, 1945, and of the 226 other tramcars 
in the fleet over one quarter have been lost ; 
68 of the buses have survived, but a large 
proportion remain out of service owing to the 
lack of tyres and spare parts. Nevertheless, 
in 1945 the trams carried about 101,900,000 
passengers and the buses carried some 
5,900,000 passengers. 

During 1945 conditions in Athens remained 
unsettled, and there were frequent changes 
of Government. Price levels continued to 
rise, and attempts to stabilise the currency 
were unsuccessful. Im January, 1946, an 
economic agreement was concluded between 
Greece and the United Kingdom providing 
a sterling loan as cover for the currency and 
other material and technical assistance. In 
the political field elections were held at the 
end of March, and a new Government has 
been formed from the party which secured a 
majority at the polls. It is hoped that these 
two events will make for economic and 
Political stability, and will encourage the 
Greek people to devote their energies to the 
fesumption of ‘ndustrial and agricultural 
«tivity and to the reconstruction of their 
‘apital assets, In the West of England sales 
iN 1945 were maintained at approximately 
57 million kWh, an increase in domestic con- 


beeen having offset a reduction in wartime 
USiness, 


The electricity supply industry in this 
country is now threatened with nationalisa- 
tion. No information has been given as to 
the form such nationalisation is to take, but 
your board cannot conceive that State control 
will conduce to a more economical and 
efficient service to consumers. Meanwhile, 
the uncertainty as to the future has not been 
allowed by the West of England companies 
to interfere with the launching of the large 
post-war programme, and within the limita- 
tion imposed by the shortages of labour and 
materials, the companies are pressing forward 
with their extensions and improvements. The 
American and Foreign Power Company plan 
of reorganisation is still under consideration 


by the U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and Sir Frank H. Nixon, K.C.M.G., CB., 
who had been appointed a director of the 
company recently, was re-elected. 





VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


EXPANSION IN SALES 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th instant, in London, 
under the presidency of Sir Andrew Agnew, 
C.B.E., chairman of the company. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts: The profit for the year 
after making a substantially increased pro- 
vision for exploration and general reserve, 
namely £700,000, is £768,322 as compared 
with £688,329 for 1944. The improved 
results are a direct consequence of the ex- 
pansion in production and sales of crude oil. 
On the expenditure side, drilling, production 
and field expenses have risen by £1,100,000, 
owing chiefly to increased drilling and higher 
wages. Over the past few years our costs 
have steadily risen by reason of increased 
costs of materials and successive increases in 
wages. Higher labour costs will make them- 
selves felt to an even greater degree in the 
future, since the various labour unions, which 
have now formed a single federation for 
bargaining purposes, recently issued a new 
series of demands. 


GROWTH OF PRODUCTION 


The Venezuelan oil industry had derived 
great impetus from the war, particularly in 
its later stages when, thanks to the efforts 
of the British and American Governments, 
arrangements were made for diversion of 
sufficient steel to avoid any appreciable inter- 
ference with the development programmes 
of the companies. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the production of Venezuela rose 
from the rate of just under 750,000 barrels 
daily at the beginning of 1945 to just under 
1,000,000 barrels daily by the end of the 
year. The current production rate of the 
country is appreciably higher still. Our out- 
put has kept pace with this increase, and 
the 1945 total of 61,675,125 barrels is easily 
a record in our history. Our production for 
this year to date is at the annual rate of over 
70 million barrels. 


One of the primary contributing factors 
to our production increase was our success 
in the Lia Paz field on the west side of Lake 
Maracaibo. An important limestone oil 
reservoir was discovered in 1944 below the 
shallow sands originally exploited. This dis- 
covery ranks as one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the history of the Venezuelan 
oil industry. 


Our production at La Paz is now about 
40,000 barrels daily, as compared with only 
about 6,000 barrels daily before the discovery 
of the new horizon, and we now have eight 
wells producing from the limestone. 


The report was adopted. 
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CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A STRONG POSITION 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
of the Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Clive Baillieu, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., circulated with the accounts : 

The profit for the year amounts to 
£679,832, as compared with £847,761 in 
1944. Our dividend income was practically 
unaltered, but that from interest was sub- 
stantially less than last year, when an ex- 
ceptional payment of arrears of debenture 
interest by the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company was received. Profits realised on 
the sale of shares were also substantially 
lower ; on the other hand, the amount which 
it has been necessary to charge to profits in 
order to write down certain of our stocks 
to the values considered prudent by the board 
is much less than in the preceding year. 


THE FINAL DIVIDEND 


The directors propose the payment of a 
final ordinary dividend of 9s. 3d. and a bonus 
of 4s. 9d. per share. 

The balance-sheet makes clear that the 
Corporation has maintained its financially 
strong position. There is little change in the 
amount of the liquid assets at £19,029,001, as 
against £19,022,165 last year. The surplus 
of current assets over the claims of creditors, 
subsidiary companies and dividends is just 
over £1,700,000. The Corporation thus has 
ample resources to meet current financial 
commitments and to take advantage of suit- 
able investment opportunities. 

The book value of our portfolio of invest- 
ments shows an increase of £289,716. ‘The 
market value is substantially in excess of the 
balance-sheet value, thus creating a strong 
inner reserve. 

Our major interest continues to be our 
holding of shares in gold mining companies 
on the Witwatersrand. The operations of the 
industry during 1945 were again restricted 
owing to the inadequate supply of native, and 
also of European, labour, although the num- 
ber in service was rather greater than in the 
previous year. The serious fall which has 
taken place during the war in the ore reserves 
of the mining companies and the urgent 
necessity, when conditions permitted, of in- 
creasing development work in order to re- 
dress the situatién has been pointed out .at 
our recent annual meetings. During the year 
as much labour as possible was therefore 
directed towards expediting development 
operations, and, as a result, the development 

footage throughout the industry was in- 
creased by 176,621 feet to 1,733,055 feet. 
The extent ot the leeway to be made up, 
however, is apparent when comparison is 
made with the footage of 2,704,346 feet 
driven in 1941. 


MILLING OPERATIONS 


While carrying out this additional develop- 
ment work, milling operations were main- 
tained on approximately the same scale as 
in the previous year, the tonnage treated, 
namely, §8,897,600 tons, showing an increase 
of 393,200 tons. I should call your attention 
to the further increase which took place in 
working costs, which reached 24s, 6d. per 
ton in December, 1945. The average for the 
year of 23s. 9d. per ton was highér by 11d. 
per ton than that of 1944. This compares 
with a figure of 19s. sd. per ton for the year 
1939. It will be apparent that this rising 
tendency of costs must result in the loss of 
large tonnages of marginal ore which are 
rendered unpayable on account of the 
gradually rising pay limit. The industry’s 
relations with white labour during the year 
continued on a satisfactory basis. 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR 
LIMITED 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS AFFECT 
FUTURE 


NOTES BY THE CHAIRMAN—SIR 
PERCY E. BATES, BT., G.B.E. 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company will be held on Wednesday. 


The following are extracts from the notes 
by the chairman, Sir Percy E. Bates, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts. 


The profit and loss account for 1945, 
another vear under war conditions, shows 
little change. 


The sum charged for depreciation follows 
the company’s agreement with the Govern- 
ment and is reduced because “ Alaunia ” has 
passed to Government ownership. The allo- 
cation for deferred irs remains at 
£100,000, which will bring the total figure set 
aside to £900,000. 


We have learned a good deal more about 
what has been happening in regard to our 
European offices. The effect is shown in the 
large reduction in the balance-sheet reserve 
item—cash deposits and balances in European 
countries ; there is now only £33,223 for 
which we have not been able to account. 


Profit for the year is £600,660, compared 
with £549,272 Provision for dividend is 
higher by £25,000, owing to the reduction in 
the standard rate of income-tax. 

On the debit side reserves are higher owing 
to the decision of the directors to add the sum 
of £100,000 as a general precaution against 
the uncertainties of the future. Creditors, 
deferred repairs and open voyage accounts at 
£.3,521,000 reflect the fact that we owe much 
less to other shipowners on balances of 
account on their voyages. 

On the credit side, the figure for ships, etc., 
shows the combined effect of depreciation 
written off, money paid in respect of new 
construction and money received from 
Government tonnage replacement account. 
Investments in Government stocks are a 
million higher, and have reached their peak. 


Cash at bankers shows a drop, payments 
on account of new tonnage being mainly 
responsible. 


PASSENGER SERVICE: AN UNSATISFIED 
DEMAND 


I wish I could say, “ Well, the war is over 
and all that.” The war is undoubtedly over, 
but the “all that” is not. It is in the realm 
of the “all that” where for everybody diffi- 
culties still remain. . 

"On passenger side there is a huge, un- 
sausfiél demand for movement, of various 
descriptions. There is still a large movement 
of troops, prisoners-of-war, V.I.P.s and other 
Governmental’ sub-standard traffic, by 
passenger liners still retezined under Govern- 
ment requisition and Government charter. 
At the moment with the exception of the 
“Queen Elizabeth,” now reconditioning and 
completing as a passenger liner, all our pas- 
senger ships are still under Government con- 
trol. With the “ Queen Elizabeth,” we shall 
revive our own proper business across the 
Auantic. I expect the “Queen Mary” and 
“ Mauretania ” to follow the “Queen Eliza- 
beth ” in such a manner and at such dates as 
will make sense with the real labour situation 
in the trades that belong to the recondition- 
ing of ships. 

Our transatlantic service will not begin 
where it left off in the matter of rates, an 
more than it willin ships In 1939 the mini- 
mum rate for the top class of the “ Queen 
Mary” was £57 tos. I cannot say the exact 
figure, but the lowest minimum rate for the 
top class of the “ Queen Elizabeth ” when she 
starts to run in the autumn that will satisfy 
the conditions to be met under the newly- 
revived Atlantic Conference and to take care 
of the very largely increased operating and 
other charges will be of the order of £90, 
perhaps more. Other class rates and supple- 
ments will be proportionate. ao 


Se ee ee ae 


As regards shipbuilding, we have not yet 
added to our passenger programme since last 
year. 

THE FUTURE 


Our future prospects are naturally affected 
by political conditions ; in the New World 
it is only in Canada where there appears any 
stirring of opinion that compared to the Old 
World the: land is relatively empty. If this 
appearance could be strengthened, we would 
not be slow tc build, but no shipping com- 
pany can forget the disastrous effects of the 
U.S.A. Quota Laws of 1921-2-3. They 
helped to establish the cruising business ; 
there was nothing else to do with the ships. 

Since April, when I wrote on the accounts 
of our parent company, the Cunard Steam- 
Ship Company, Limited, nothing has 
occurred to satisfy my query as to the self- 
support of the air lines. I hope we may 


receive reassurance soon. Subject to that. 


reassurance, I maintain my view, namely, 
that air and sea transportation across the 
Atlantic are but parts of the one whole. 
Cunard White Star will co-operate with the 
air on equitable terms to whatever extent the 
air will permit. More frequent means of traffic 
must mean revivified life to the world, But 
cannot we get rid of the passports and visas ; 
the whole system is an intolerable clog on 
circulation 

In 1938 the companies’ ships carried 
726,709 tons of cargo, and could have carried 
a great deal more. No one dare build 
specialised ships if the uncertainties ordi- 
narily accepted as common to all overseas 
transportation continue to be increased by 
political factors. 


NEW CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


We have taken a large shot at qur share 
in the problem, and for the rest feel inclined 
to replacement only, sav: perhaps for Canada. 


What we may build for cargo will be 
within St. Lawrence limits of size. We intend 
to operate in Canada, so soon as we can settle 
the details, exclusively through a Canadian 
company registered in Ottawa and to be 
named Cunard Donaldson Inc., or Limited. 


I feel in an optimistic mood about Caaa- 
dian prospects, but my Cunard stockholders 
will remember that in the last quarter- 
century we made little real money in the 
Canadian passenger business; and I don’t 
think anyone else did much more. It has 
always been “jam to-morrow,” so I shall 
have to restrain that mood unless I get some 
encourazement from Canada. 

On the passenger side we can guess at the 
needs, at least within what would (by ship- 
owners) be accounted normal limits of guess- 
work. On the cargo side (and our pre-war 
ships ysed to carry both cargo and passen- 
gers) our guessing is handicapped by the 
continuance of the interventions of various 
Governments in overseas trade. 


CLOGS OF “ REGULATION ” 


Affecting the free movement of passengers, 
goods and commodities, there is the clog of 
regulation, which needs to be experienced 
to be believed. No doubt “regulation ” en- 
ables many a Parliamentary guestion to be 
answered with ccmplete effect. But it is 
worth remembering a bit of the past from 
the Preface of the Book of Common Prayer: 
“ Moreover she number. and hardness of the 
Rules called the Pie, and the manifold 
changings of the Service, was the cause, that 
to turn the Book only was so hard and intri- 
cate a matter that many times there was more 
business to find out what should be read than 
to read it when it was found out.” 

I do not think the General Election has 
made any difference here; the system would 
have been just as “ useful” to any Govern- 
ment, but the situation described in the short 
sentence I have quoted went a long way 
towards the reformation of a Prayer Book, 
a far harder thing to change than any system 
of mere tradé or commerce. History will 
repeat itself, for Britain cannot do its best 
when hampered as it is by the clogs of 
regulation and muffled with blinkers as. well. 
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UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The ordinary yearly meeting cf the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, w, 
held, on the r1ith instant, at Sydney, 

The following are extracts from the report 
of the directors for the year 1945:— 


Marine.—The net premiums for the yey 
amounted to £931,612. After providin: 
£250,000 for taxation and _ transferring 
£150,000 to profit and loss account, ths 
marine fund stands at £1,489,575. 


Fire—The net premiums for the yea: 
amounted to £955,494; £59,970 has beer 
transferred to profit and loss account. Th: 
fire fund stands at £500,198. 


Accident and Gereral.—The net premium; 
for the year amounted to £257,242 ; £19,433 
has been transferred to profit and 1p; 
account. The accident and general fund 
stands at £159,397. 

Dividends.—The directors recommend th: 
distribution of dividends totalling £1 5s. per 
share out of the society’s income for the year 
ended December 31, 1945. 


Profit and Loss Account.—THe amount 2 
credit of the profit and loss account at th: 
beginning of the year was £250,842, to 
which have been added interest and divi- 
dends £142,175 and transfers from under- 
writing accounts £229,458. After providing 
for the dividends and charging taxation and 
other outgoings there remains a balance o! 
£257,850 to be carried forward. 


SIR FREDERICK TOUT'S STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Frederick H. Tou, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


In the society’s 110 years of progress it 
has repeatedly experienced war conditions 
Not only has it weathered the storms, but I 
believe it safe to say that it never stood in: 
stronger position than to-day. 

The revenue accounts before you show ; 
healthy maintenance of our business. Thei 
call for no comment, but I would like & 
draw your attention to the fact that, for the 
first time, income in the fire departmen: 
exceeded that in the marine. 


We have transacted marine business since 
1835, whereas fire operations commenced only 
at the beginning of the present century. T° 
attain in a relatively short time a position in 
which a single year’s income approached very 
nearly the one million figure, is a matter for 
sincere congratulation to those responsible. 


In the consolidated balance-sheet you will 
notice a large amount set aside as provision 
for taxation and other contingencies. De 
layed assessments necessitated the provisie 
for taxation, while similar care must be exe 
cised to cover liabilities incurred in pre-¥ 
days, the extent of which has yet to be ascet 
tained. Your directors are satisfied the 
amounts set aside make full provision in ch 
case. bel 

Progress is being made in re-establishins 
our Far Sepeer business. Brancltes at 
operating at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Sing} 
pore Manila, and a fair amount of ee 
ness has already been written. I am afraid 1 
will be some time before other branches ca? 
reopen. ‘ 

The future location of head office | 4 
matter to which your directors are eee 

attention, Many factors must be ' en 
into account, and a decision cannot be reach 
until we are satisfied that the informs) i 
before us is as complete as can be obtained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LORD ROYDEN ON THE CASE FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Edmundsons Elecwicity Corporation, 
Limited, was held in London on the 21st 
instant. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., in the 
course of his speech, said: I propose to state 
plainly our attitude to the Government's plan 
1o nationalise the electricity supply industry, 
of which the Edmundsons group have long 
formed aM important part. Were it possible 
to say that we had neglected our responsi- 
bilities as a vital public utility ; were it pos- 
sible to say that we had failed the country 
during the arduous, exacting years of war ; 
were it possible to say that the industry had 
not been efficient, and had not passed on the 
results of its efficiency to consumers by giving 
better service and by reducing prices despite 
rising costs, in a word, were it not a success- 
ful industry but one that had lagged behind 
the times and was lac im enterprise, a 
case might be made for the drastic change 
in the management of the industry which is 
implicit in the ment’s declared inten- 
uon to nationalise. 

In those countries throughout the werld 
where nationalisation of industry has been 
tried, it has led im practically every case to 
diminished efficiency or heavy loss to the 
taxpayer, and generalfy to both. Nationalisa- 
tion is not, as is so Often assumed, a panacea 
for the shortcomings of free enterprise. On 
the contrary, it is largely in the nature of an 
experiment with an unsatisfactory past and 
a dubious future, theugh on its success is 
now being staked something perilously near 
the whole industrial future of this ceuntry. 
It is a gigantic gamble to which no business 
man of experience could give his support. 


UNNECESSARY MOVE 


Nationalisation of clectricity supply is 
perhaps the mast completely unnecessary 
move yet comtemplated by the Government. 
Our industry is pledged to provide every- 
thing the Government offers or could reason- 
abiy offer, and, if left to carry out its plans, 
wil save the taxpayer a vast sum of money. 
We have not accepted and cannot accept the 
proposition that nationalisation is likely to 
promote either the interests of consumers or 
the welfare and ordered progress of the 
industry. We ask ne favours. All we desire 
is an impartial and objective analysis of the 
facts. The conclusions to which they lead 
are inescapable. ‘They are based on know- 
ledge and logic, and not on amy capitalist’s 
picudice in favom of free enterprise. 

) t all the early history of electricity 
distribution, the companies, that is to say 
free enterprise, were the pioneers. From an 
carly stage it was recognised that the supply 
of electricity was a great public utility, and 
as such it was subj to a degree of Par- 

entary contro! sufficient to eliminate any 

Possibility of the public being exploited but 

net enough to stifle that spirit of enterprise 
Is sO vital to a young industry. 


PRICE TO CONSUMERS REDUCED 


A test of its successful achievement—I 
take the one which touches the mass of the 
auon nearest—is the price of electricity 
supplied to the public. The fact is that over 
¢ years we have immensely cheapened the 
price of electricity, are stall doing so, and 
provided costs do not continue to rise, wiil 
“oauinue io do so, Ours, therefore, is no story 
pgp Ne the need to find measures - 
arrest a ine, but one of competence a 
creasing service, 


hea industry is fortunate to have had in 
am SSt ten years the benefit of a complete 
impartial investi 


= ae two major 
® 1936 and 1942. In their conclusions these 
Comnaittees _ Promeunced definitely against 
‘auonalisation, and their recommendations 


were accepted by the then Government. Yet 
the Government of today proposes to 
ignore them without further investigation 
and to take the opposite view. We do not 
suggest that the industry is perfect, but the 
case which we do present is that it is as a 
whole progressive and enlightened. It is 
well aware of the reforms which are necessary 
and will, granted reasonable freedom from 
interference, bring them about. 


COMPANTES' PLEDGES 


These reforms, which the industry has 
leng advocated, can be summarised in a 
few lines. The cempanies for their part 
expect to achieve them in the course of the 
next few years. They are:—(1r) Electricity 
supplies will be made available to 95 per 
cent. of the premises in the companies’ areas ; 
(2) Prices will be the lowest possible con- 
sistent with the cost of coal, wages and 
materials ; (3) Forms of tariff will be 
standardised ; (4) The standardisation of 
voltages will be completed; (5) Direct current 
for domestic supplies will be abolished. 
These are the prespects which we offer the 
public. Their fulfilment is the intimate 
concern of millions of consumers who are 
teday getting good and increasingly cheap 
service without Government intervention. 

The history of our industry, now under 
the threat of nationalisation, will bear the 
closest examination. It is a record of un- 
interrupted progress. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Every important item in the family budget 
costs more today than it did in 1931, except 
electricity. The cost of living is up nearly 
40 per cent. The cost of electricity is down 
nearly 40 per cent. I will not comment on 
this. It is unnecessary. It is am illusion 
that State management terminates industrial 
unrest ; there is no evidence which supports 
this cemmonest of Socialists’ theories, but 
the contrary. It is in fact human conditions 
of employment, that is to say such things 
as just treatment of individuals, the possi- 
bility of advancement based on ability, and 
freedom to make a change of calling, which 
create contentment in industry, rather than 
considerations of wages alone. 

The industry does not know the details 
of the structure of the Bill which the 
Minister has announced that he is preparing. 
What the industry does know is that what- 
ever Bill is introduced, whatever method is 
adopted, the whole measure is unnecessary 
whether for the future of the industry or in 
the interests of consumers. I am speaking 
for a vouthful industry which has net yet 
reached cither its domestic or industrial 
heyday. Its possibilities in the service of 
the people are still unlimited. The Govern- 
ment has a heavy responsibility to face 
should its plans fail. The public will at least 
know that there was an inexpensive alter- 
native which those at the head of affairs 
wantonly abandoned for a theory supported 
only by a long record of failure. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1935 


The profit and loss account shews a small 
improvement upon the previous year. The 
net profit for the year is £572,397 compared 
with £538,065. Comparison of 1945 with 
1935 shews figures of which the group may 
well be proud. In 1935, 527 million units 
were sold to our own consumers at an 
average price of 1.34d. per unit to realise 
just ever £3,000,000. In 1945, 2,145 million 
units were sold at an average price of ¥.1 5d. 
per unit to realise practically 114 million 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


_ The seventy-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London and Manchester Assurance 
Company. Limited, was held, on the roth 
instant, m Londen. 

Mr A. H. Dawes, the chairman, said that 
the year under review had been one of all- 
round progress. 

The totai premium income of the company 
had advanced by £150,242 to £4,495,750, 
while the total funds had increased by the 
record sum of {£2,072,696, and amounted at 
the end of the year to £31,264,702. That 
was the first time the imcrease in funds had 
reached the two million mark im a single year. 
The new sums assured during th year in the 
ordinary branch amounted to £3,479,360. The 
premium imcome im the industrial branch 
amounted to £2,471,373. That substantial 
imcrease was particularly satisfactory in view 
of the fact that under their profit-sharing 
scheme of last year every premium-paying 
whole-hfe policy of ten years’ duration and 
more, under which the life assured had 
attained 80 years of age, was relieved of 
further premium payments. For some time 
previously the age for that concession had 
been 85. 

The directors considered that the time had 
arrived when they could resume the declara- 
uon of a reversionary bonus in both branches. 
In respect of the ordinary branch with-profits 
policies the bonus was {1 per cent. on the 
sum assured for every year's premium paid 
between March 24, 1939, and March 24, 1946. 
Out of the industrial branch surplus {330,340 
was being allocated to policy-holders. The 
premium income in the fire and general 
branch amounted to £125,969, and £4,680 
had been transferred to profit and lass 
account. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GAMBLE OF NATIONALISATION 


Mr R. J. Hewley, C.BE., the retiring 
chairman of the British Electric Traction 
Company, Limited, presided at its fiftieth 
annual general meeting on the 2!st instant, 
and, dealing with the problems of to-day, 
referred to the steadily imcreasing wage costs. 
Powerful unions are putting ferward claims 
that rates ef pay and conditions ef empley- 
ment should be standardised throughout the 
country. These demands are made regard- 
less of the fact that intensity of effort and 
living conditions vary greatly in different 
areas, and that the necessary outgoings of a 
working man are very much heavier in urban 
areas tham in country districts 

Many of the demands for increased wages 
made to-day go for settlement before a stand- 
ing tribunal set up by the Government. A 
court specially set up, consisting of an ad hoc 
chairman chosen by agreement between the 
parties from experienced members of the 
Bar, sitting with two assessors one nominated 
by the employers and one by the employees, 
would, in my opinien, ceunstitute a better 
form of tri E 

Referring to the great gamble of nationali- 
sation, the chairman spoke of the growing 
feeling of wumcertainty which exists with 
regard to the future of the transport, clec- 
tricity supply and gas industries. It was to 
be hoped that the experience gaincd in 
preparing plans for the coal and other 
mdustries would show the necessity of 
examining thoroughly, before legislat‘on is 
actually introduced, the question whether 
nationalisation of these further industries 
would give the public better service. 

The directors’ report, recommending out 
of the net profits of £337,562 the same divi- 
dend distributions as last year. with the addi- 
tion of Jubilee Year Bonus of ro per cent. 
on the deferred stock, was unanimously 
adepted. 
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MILNERS SAFE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STRONG DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


Sir James E. T. Ritchie, Bt., the chairman, 
presided at the annual general meeting of 
Milners Safe Company Limited, held at the 
registered office, 58, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1, on the 27th instant. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: The year 
under review has not seen your company 
back to normal production although during 


. the past few months efforts have been made 


to make some contribution towards supplying 
that large demand which inevitably follows 
a period such as that from which we have 
recently emerged. 

When the accounts were last presented 
the war against Japan was still being waged 
and our resources were being utilised for 
Government contracts of varying types. We 
were mainly engaged on producing “ Nep- 
tune” amphibious freight-carrying vehicles, 
and production on these continued almost to 
the end of our financial year. I am pleased 
to say that we have now shaken off the 
manufacture of warlike appliances, but nearly 
seven years of concentration on this type of 
work leaves many most troublesome legacies 
behind. 


CHANGE-OVER PROBLEMS 


Considerable quantities of redundant 
material have accumulated and await dis- 
posal; labour rehabilitation for peace-time 
activities requires most careful management ; 
many shops in the works have to be re- 
pianned and machinery re-installed ; designs 
of future product lines call for heavy work 
in the drawing office with subsequent accu- 
mulation of demands on the tool-room. 
Along with these problems, considerable diffi- 
culty continues in obtaining essential supplies 
and materials, and controls, many of which 
may still be necessary, prevent that freedom 
of action for which we all crave. On the 
other hand, we have the huge demand which 
has accumulated during the war years urging 
us to deliver the goods. 


Such complexities are not, of course, pecu- 
liar to our own company, but owing to our 
complete switch-over during the war to 
work of an entirely different nature from 
that which has been our custom, we have 
acute problems facing us. Nevertheless, 
I can assure you that these are being handled 
carefully and expeditiously and although the 
present year will certainly bristle with diffi- 
culties, I feel that Milners will emerge from 
this testing time with enhanced production 
facilities and selling vigour. 

I have already indicated that the demand 
for our production is on a large scale and 
exhaustive sales researches have been con- 
ducted to ensure that we can maintain a 
steady market for our goods on a long-term 
basis. There should be no great difficulty in 
filling order books for the next few years, 
but nowadays industry in general must plan 
with far-sightedness and vision. 


THE EXPORT MARKET 


We are spending no inconsiderable tnought 
and activity in probing export possibilities 
and at the moment our export orders are far 
in excess of pre-war figures. In this connec- 
tion I have recently been privileged, on 
behalf of the company, to visit Miadle East 


wisdom of this personal association with our 
overseas friends will be constantly reviewed 
by your board. 


I should like to place on record here’ the 
valuable assistance I received from our 
Government and embassy officials, and also 
our banking friends during my travels in the 
Middle East ; this contributed greatly to the 
usefulness of the tour. 


The modernisation of the Birmingham 
factory of Whitfields Safe and Door Com- 
pany, Limited (which we acquired in 1944) 
is now being proceeded with and before long 
it will be in full production of a new range 
of safes and strong-room doors. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Your board has thought it prudent to 
present the accounts this year in a new form, 
consistent with the suggestions made in the 
Cohen Report. Comparisons with previous 
years are not therefore quite so obvious, but 
shareholders will no doubt note that our net 
profit, after providing for taxation: liabilities 
on figures up to date, is slightly in excess 
of last year. After maintaining the proposed 
dividend and bonus of last year, the carry- 
forward on the parent company’s accounts 
is increased from £9,261 to £12,761. A 
further extension is being made to our works 
buildings, part of the cost of which is in- 
cluded in the current balance-sheet. Substan- 
tial improvements have been made to our 
plant and machinery, which now stand at a 
high efficiency level. Our total assets of over 
£441,000 are conservatively valued and share- 
holders will doubtless appreciate the very 
sound position of the company’s financial 
affairs. And so, in spite of the immediate 
difficulties which I have mentioned, I think 
we afe justified in facing the future with 
confidence. 


Notice has been given of an extraordinary 
meeting to give effect to the conversion of 
the company’s share capital into stock of §s. 
units. This will not only relieve our secre- 
tarial department of unnecessary work 
involved in numbering of shares, but will also 
assist the small investor to obtain an interest 
in our undertaking. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


During the year, many of our employees 
have returned from the Services and we 
extend them a warm welcome and our best 
wishes. They come back to rejoin a staff 
which has given splendid service during the 
past years, and we know that together they 
will continue to serve the company with 
their characteristic loyalty. 

I should like to pay tribute here also tc 
our joint managing directors whose efforts 
during the war. years I have referred to on 
previous occasions. They are now faced with 
the many problems indicated above, and our 
thanks are due to them for their unsparing 
efforts again during the past year. 

The report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 





The twenty-sixth anaval general meeting 
of Odhams Press. Limited, was held, on the 
19th instant, in London. 


Mr Arthur G. Cousins, C.B.E., the chair- 
man. after expressing regret at the deaths 
of Viscount Southwood and Mr James E. 
Ward, F.C.A., said that their profit on i 
for ihe year under review was ee 
against £1,043,391 for 1944. He thought it 
would be agreed that the were satis- 
factory. They proposed transferring £50,000 
to general reserve were recommending 


Like every however 
olin ik 
but he was pleased to say that this year the 
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tained, The company did not depen 

on its many publications, daily a a 
newspapers and, many weekly and month; 
popular and “ scientific and busine. 
periodicals. They had a great printigs 
business and a book-publishing departmen: 
which he suggested was much larger thay 
any of the shareholders imagined. Ther 
they owned the Borough Biliposting Com. 
pany, which had made much headway, 

_ Among the trade and specialist publica. 
tions purchased since the last general meer. 
ing were the well-known and popula; 
weeklies, The Railway Gazette, Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record, and the monthly issue 
of Building, Power and Works Engineer 
Coke, Wood, Industrial Chemist, The Crow» 
Colonies, etc., widely known as the Tothili 
Street group of publications. Al! newspapers 
and periodicals were limited with the amount 
of Paper. used for printing. When the pre- 
—_ imit would be increased he did no 

ow. 


The report was adopted. 


PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 
15 PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the Philip Hill Investment Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, in London, 
Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt. (the chairman), 
pr ; 

The following is his statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1946:— 

Gentlemen,—Our profits for the yea 
before providing for taxation amount to 
£374,599, which compares with £312,278 in 
the previous year. ¢ income from invest- 
ments and interest on advances to subsidiary 
company amounted to £196,838, compared 
with £185,561 for the previous year. The 
dividends from subsidiary companies amount 
to £189,500, against £129,500 last year, this 
latter increase being due to the larger divid- 
dend received from your company’s wholly- 
owned ae Philip Hill and Partners, 
Limited, caused by the reopening of the new 
issue market. During the last four months of 
the year under review Philip Hill and Part- 
ners, Limited, has been zesponsible for con- 
versions and placings totalling over 

7,000,000. 

With a view to widening the scope of the 
company’s investment portfolio, your direc- 
tors during the year have sold certain invest- 
ments ‘of the parent company, which have 
realised a surplus over book values. This 
surplus has been utilised in reducing the book 
value of the company’s remaining invest 
ments and the total proceeds have been 
reinvested. 


EXCESS VALUE OVER £2,600,000 


The aggregate appreciation of the quoted 
securities now owned by the company 4m 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries amounted at 
March 29th to £2,649,090 in excess of their 
book value, which compares with the no 
of £2,080,000 at March 31, 1945. Since the 
date of the balance-sheet there has been 
further appreciation. The unquoted secur 
ties held by your company stand in Ne 
balance-sheet at £292,752, which in a 
opinion of your directors is a conservall 
valuation. 

After providing for the dividend upon = 
company’s erence share capital, _ 
balance of profits for the year under wie. 
before providing for taxaticn, is equivalent ; 
29 per cent. on the ordinary share , 
Your directors recommend the payment © . 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making ate 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. ee! 
paid a total of 1g per cent. for the year, “a 
compares with 12} per cent. last year," 
carry-forward being increased dy £79,458 it 
£500,761. So far this year has opened we,” 

‘The report and accounts were unanimous» 
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SPEAR AND JACKSON 


INCREASED PROFITS AND 
DIVIDEND 


MR. A. K. WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Spear and Jackson, Limited, was held, on 
the 20th instant, at the staff dining room, 
Aetna Works, Savile Street East, Sheffield. 

Mr A. K. Wilson (the chairman and 
managing director) presided. The following 
statement was circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

During the war years companies have been 
unable to give facts about their activities, and 
their chairmen, consequently, instead of 
making a speech at the annual meeting, have 
issued a printed statement. 

Even to-day the effects of the war and the 
difficulties which beset us seem to me to 
make it desirable that I should again follow 
this war-time practice. 

I shall do my best to answer any questions 
which may be asked at our annual meeting 
on June 20, 1946. 

As regards the accounts, last year the 
directors’ report and accounts were amended 
1o bring them more into line with modern 
practice, and in order to make this year’s 
figures comparative with last year’s the layout 
remains the same. 

The net profit for the year shows an in- 
crease of £3,012, and the directors feel justi- 
fied in recommending that the dividend for 
the year shall be increased to 1§ per cent. 

It is proposed that a further addition of 
{5,000 be made to general reserve, which will 
bring this to £45,000. 

No credit has been taken in the accounts 
for the post-war refund of 20 per cent. of the 
EP.T. assessments for the periods from 
April 1, 1940, to December 31, 1945. On the 
figures as at present computed, this amounts 
to approximately £220,000, but is subject to 
deduction of income-tax, so that the net 
amount recoverable will be about £120,000. 
This will not be available for dividend, but 
must be utilised im the development of the 
business as provided by the regulations. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The year 1945 has been a very momentous 
one, It has seen the end of the world-wide 
war and a change of Government in this 
country, both of which have brought many 
problems affecting the whole community. 

Your company is fortunate in that it is well 
equipped to take advantage of the great 
demand for its products in all countries. 
Like almost all industries, it suffers from 
labour shortage, which very seriously pre- 
vents it from satisfying the requirements of 
its customers, both at home and overseas. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of work in 
all departments, your company has been able 
(0 increase its output considerably in many 
directions, for example: — 

Best handsaws, output now five times the 
pre-war average. 

Circular saws for wood, output now twice 
the pre-war average. 

Longsaws, cutput now two to three times 

pre-war average. 

New methods of production are being tried 
out which it is expected will considerably 
a the production of other important 


CONTROLLED AND, PLANNED PRODUCTION 


. During the last year this. has been put 
Into anecition and_ should pes in greater 
und efficiency. and at same time 
I believe, will enable us to give a larger 
Measure of satisfaction to our customers by 
aa, be to make definite promises 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


tone department has had an exceedingly 
and successful year. Great progress has 


aetna eterna enema ntaienienmenennneeneeen ee nnemn neem eee ee 


been made in the development of special 
machine hacksaws with high-speed steel teeth 
bonded to a strong unbreakable backing. 

Another new and highly specialised line is 
compound ply metal strip and sheet for 
thermostats (thermostatic bi-metal) for which 
we are finding a good and expanding demand. 

Our manufacturing departments continue 
to receive valuable assistance from the re- 
search department, which enables them to 
maintain and improve the already high 
standard of our products. 

_ During the year we have received many 
Visits from our overseas customers and repre- 
sentatives, with beneficial results. Our 
Canadian works have been visited recently 
by Mr G. W. Parsons, and our sales director, 
Mr G. F. Howard, is now in Canada visit- 
ing, amongst other places, our factories there 
and in the U.S.A. 

Mr S. M. de Bartolomé and Mr R. J. 
Coombe will also be visiting other countries 
during the year. 


MECHANISED RECORDS 


Orders have been placed for the machines 
(Hollerith) whereby vital statistics required 
for the running of the business will be quickly 
available so that any necessary steps— 
remedial or otherwise—may be taken without 
delay. The machines should be in operation 
during the autumn, but jt will take some time 
before the advantages become apparent, due 
to the large amount of preparatory work re- 
quired, 


LABOUR 


I am glad to say that relations between 
the management and the workers are excel- 
lent and that the spirit of “mutual confi- 
dence and good will” is gaining ground and 
5 eee cannot fail to be of benefit to 


A number of employees have returned 
from the Forces, but others have been called 
up, and, on balance, therefore, we are very 
little, if any, better off. We welcome back 
very heartily those who have returned to us 
and every help and encouragement is being 
given them to assist their adjustment to civil 
life and the changes which have taken place 
in manufacturing methods during their 
absence. 

I am not in a position to say whether your 
company will be affected or not by the pro- 
posed nationalisation of the steel industry, 
and until this information is available the 
board cannot decide its policy with regard 
to several important proposed alterations to 
our works. . 

I cannot conclude my statement without 
once again paying high tribute to the com- 
pany’s managers, staff, and employees, whose 
co-operation has largely contributed to the 
very high standard of output which has been 
achieved. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend of 1§ per cent. on 
the ordinary shares was approved. 





HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, 
Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, in 
London, Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is 2n extract from the chair- 
man’s statement ci:culated with the annual 
report and accounts :— 


During the year under review the com- 
pany has made satisfactory progress, as in- 
deed is eviderced by the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss acount and by the fact that 
the directors recommend for your approval 
the payment of an increased dividend of 12} 
per cent., as against 10 per cent. for each of 
the five preceding years. — 

Our subsidiary companies, viz, The Hen- 
derson Consolidated Corporation, Limited, 
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Tweefontein Colliery, Limited, and Delegoa 
Bay Development Corporation, Limited, have 
all done weli, the former two having main- 
tained their dividends at the previous year’s 
level, and the last-named having increased 
the dividend on its ordinary share capital from .- 
6 per cent. to 12 per cent. 


I am glad to be able to state that, at the 
clese of the year under review, the valuation 
of those of our holdings for which quotations 
are given exceeded the book value by nearly 
4,250,000. 


_I would add that, in the opinion of the 
directors, the unquoted securities which we 
hold also possess a value considerably higher 
than the figure at which they stand in the 
books of the company. 


_ The coal industry of South Africa con- 
unued to expand throughout the year 1945, 
and the sales tonnage rose to a new record of 
over 25,000,000 tons. It appears probable 
that these conditions will continue for some 
ume and prospects are encouraging. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS, 
LIMITED 


(The Operating Company) 





THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASE 


The annual general meeting of Cable and 
Wireless, Limited, was held, on the 24th 
instant, in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw (the chairman) said 
that the profit for the year 1945 amounted 
to £1,381,784, compared with £1,227,757 for 
the year 1944. Up to the end of May their 
traffic receipts this year had been higher than 
for the corresponding period last year. His- 
tory was thus repeating itself. After the last 
war the general opinion was that traffic would 
decrease, but, nevertheless, a substantial and 
sustained increase occurred. 


The subject uppermost in all their minds 
to-day was the decision of H.M. Government 
to purchase the shares of the company and 
so take over control and ownership of this 
vast undertaking. The main reason for 
Opposing it was that they feared it meant 
the break-up of the great British Common- 
wealth system of communications, and on 
that ground alone they would have opposed 
it by every legitimate means it. their power 
whatever Government happened to be in 
office. If in that opinion they were right, 
and of that they had no doubt, it would 
Carry in its train the unemp.oyment of a large 
number of trained British staff employed 
overseas and the technical degradation of the 
cable system. There was no question about 
the enterprise and efficiency of the present 
organisation. High tributes had been paid 
to it from all quarters, Government, Military 
and public sources. 


They heard a good deal about the elimina- 
tion of the profit motive, but, as their com- 
pany in the past had never paid dividends 
in excess of 4 per cent. and had ploughed 
back additional profits for reduction of rates 
and the development of its system, no adverse 
criticism could be levied against it on those 
scores. The facts were quite the contrary. 


As regarded the price to be paid for the 
shares, negotiations had been taking place 
between H.M. Treasury and the company, 
but up to the moment they had been unable 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. In 
the event of failing to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion, then the matte: would have to be 
submitted to an independent tribunal for 
adjudication. Whatever be the outcome of 
the present policy, they could only hope and 
fervently wish that this great structure which 

built up for the benefit of the 
British Empire and, in fact, for the world 
at large, would continue to be as successful 
in the future as it had been in the past. 


The report was adopted. 


A Ne LR a ma am, 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) LIMITED 
«DISASTER OF DISINTEGRATION ” 
SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S SPEECH 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, 
was held, on the 26th instant, in London, 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., the gover- 
nor, presiding. ; 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year 1945 1s 
£1,551,965, which ~y ee Seemenees with a 
profit of £1,199,079 for the year 1944——an 
increase of £352,886. It will be observed that 
the subsidiary companies have not only 
repeated the dividends they oe for the pre- 
ceding year, amounting in all to £1,263,979, 
but, in addition, have paid special dividends 
for the year amounting to £781,503. Of this 
increased sum, the directors have placed 
£266,930 to the sinking fund for 4 per cent. 
cumulative funded income stock. These 
increases enable the directors not only to 
propose the usual dividend of 4 per cent. for 
the year, but, in addition, to propose a special 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
for the year 1945. 


_FUNDED INCOME STOCK 


The accounts show an excess profits tax 
account from which it will be seen that the 
subsidiary companies within the group are 
due to pay to this company £943,500 for the 
year 1945 in respect of excess profits tax. 
From this sum £641,500 is to be paid to the 
Inland Revenue for excess profits tax assessed 
on this company, and £168,000 in respect 
of income-tax. his has enabled the direc- 
tors to transfer the balance of £134,000 to 
the sinking fund for the redemption of the 
funded income stock which, added to the 
provision already mentioned, brings that fund 
up to an amount of £400,930 which is 
equal to the amount of stock outstanding. 

In 1937 stock amounting to £1,230,249 
was issued to stockholders, in consideration 
of their waiving their arrears of cumulative 
preference dividend. This stock will now 
have been paid off out of the profits of the 
company in a period of nine years, a highly 
satisfactory experience with substantial bene- 
fits to the financial-stability of your interests 
by the elimination of this prior charge. 

While the investments in security stocks 
and shares quoted on the London Stock Ex- 
change at £921,649 are somewhat less than 
they were 12 months ago, the market value 
shows an appreciatiopn of £79,000 at 
£1,000.649, which figure in total is in excess 
of the market value in the preceding year— 
a very satisfactory position. 


GOVERNMENT TO ACQUIRE CHIEF ASSET 


You are aware from circulars which have 
been sent to you and from notices in the 
Press that the Government has decided to 
acquire the shares of the operating company 
(Cable and Wireless Limited) which is your 
largest asset. This great communications com- 
pany, which has been built up over a. period 
of 80 years, has established itself throughout 
the world; has shown unquestioned effi- 
ciency and enterprise in serv the com- 
nuaniey. Ane etapa, , and the 
would in general, and has the largest 
communications system in the world and 
the envy of others. 

What then is the reason why it is to be 
disintegrated, and its control passed to the 
hands of the respective Governments? The 
answer to this question, we are told, is that 
some of the dominions desire more control. 
We do not cavil at that, and we believe the 
situation could have been met, where there 
is such demand, by other means without 
jeopardising the system as a whole, 

e request and the pressure for public 
ownership emanated originally in and 
Australia, and we do not think from informa- 
tion which we have that the dominions as a 
whole were dissatisfied with the present set- 
up. The company was required to set aside 
half the profits over 4 per cent. for the 


further reduction of rates and it has, in facy 
reduced very substantially rates all over the 
world, and particularly within the Empire, 
without waiting for the accumulation of a 
surplus over 4 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT WARNED OF DISASTER 


At the moment, no price has been agreed 
with the Treasury and failing agreement the 
matter will have to proceed to a tribunal for 
adjudication. 

It should, I think, be made abundantly 
clear that the company has warned the 
Government of the disaster of disintegration 
which we believe is facing the British Com- 
monwealth communications system, and the 
loss of the foreign business. It is on this 
ground and in the interests of the public that 
we are taking every legitimate step to oppose 
the scheme. We are not opposing it on any 
political ground. We should have opposed it 
as our bounden duty whatever Government 
had been in power. Neither is our opposi- 
tion based solely on any preconceived views 
on the respective merits of nationalisation or 
private enterprise. 


UNECONOMIC REDUCTION OF RATES 


For some reason quite unknown to us, the 
Government has decided to reduce rates, on 
quite uneconomic grounds, which will involve 
an annual cost of £2,500,000 (£260,000 of 
which only will benefit the Empire). When 
I remind you that our standard revenue 
fixed by the Government is only £1,200,000 
a year, and that in pre-war years our profits 
ran around that figure of £1,200,000, then 
it must be assumed that had this happened 
in pre-war days this action would have put 
us in the red to the extent of £1,300,000 a 
year. If this be yo, we can only assume that 
it is not intended to run the communications 
system in future on any economic basis ; but 
to dip into the pockets of the tax-payers—and 
even the tax-payer who does not use the 
service—in aka to balance the B t. 

1 believe that if the company been 
allowed to continue to manage its own affairs 
it would have gone on from success to success 
and with gradual reduction in rates which has 
been its consistent policy, provided it had the 
helpful sympsthy of the vernments ; and 
I am confirmed in this opinion because we 
are again expericncing, as after the last war, 
a rise in message revenues since the war ter- 
minated. The returns to the end of last 
month show increases every month since the 
fighting ceased. 

We view with apprehension the effect 
which the inability of the Government to 
make up its mind, or to make proper provi- 
sion for the future administration of the 
company, will have upon its destinies. I do 
not think at this juncture there is anything 
more I can usefully say ; but I shall be very 
mapas to aMswer any questions thai may. be 
raised. 

We now pass on to the proposed sale of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company to 
the English Electric Company. We ore 
have no qualms regarding the future of the 
Marconi Comgeny under s' irection and 
owne . _We are confident that this step 
is wise and in your interests. 

It is not without sadness, after successfully 
building up this great British communications 
undertaking and after long years of directing 
it, that the directors are to be removed 
from office at the stroke of a pen. Never- 
cnene, whatever be the final decision of the 


pose to run the , we 
can only the that the 
wateanily da Caicteion 

y enter- 
prise, will be maintained ; that the and 
efficient staff will be preserved, the 
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TAYLOR WOODROW, 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Mr Francis ‘Taylor, chairman, presided at 
the eleventh annual meeting of  Tayio; 
Woodrow, Limited, held, on the 21st instant 
at 10, Park Stréet, London. In the course of 
his speech he said: 

The audited accounts are, I consider, satis- 
factory and call for little comment from me. 
The consolidated statement shows that the 
completed work and work in progress item 
has during the past year been reduced by 
approximately £2,000,000, the figure now 
standing at £6,450,805. Directors and staff 
have spent a considerable amount of time 
during the current year on this item, and will 
not relax their efforts until these accounts 
have been brought to completion and settled, 

The amount of the capital reserve standing 
in the balance-sheet last year at £9,466, 
together with the sum of £10,722 appro- 
priated from this year’s account, have been 
applied in reduction of goodwill amounting 
to £20,188 of subsidiary companies acquired 
during the previous year. 

_ Practically the whole of the building and 
civil engineering contracts we received dur- 
ing the war were carried out by Taylor 
Woodrow Construction, Limited ; the piant 
and tools necessary were supplied and main- 
tained, often very adverse conditions, 
ata pitch of efficiency by Taylor Wood- 
row Company, Limited. The joinery 
work was produced in mills owned by your 
subsi », Builders Supply | Company 
(Hayes), Limited. This company also under- 
took many independent contracts, not the 
least important of which was the supply of 
airborne lifeboats. 


HOUSING 


Bearing in mind the extensive and suc- 
cessful experience in estate development 
gained in pre-war years, your directors, even 
when the organisation was working to 
capacity, planned to commence its post-war 
Programme with a considerable housing 
development. It was, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that in both areas for which we com- 
peted in the open competition organised by 
the Federation of Registered House Builders, 
our plans were adjudicated winning entries. 

Members will be interested . ae that 
the competition was approved by the Ministry 
of Works, and plans were specially submitted 
to and passed by the Ministry of Health. 

The first pair of competition houses at 
Cranford, Middlesex, were exhibited to the 

ic on January 31st last, and a similar 
ir under the terms of the competition have 

opened on the company’s estaic a 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
WORK OVERSEAS 


Last year I personally took the opportunity 
of visiting our associated companies in the 
United States of America, and as a result 
of that visit I am pleased to be able 1 
inform you that we recommended house- 


: 


on with our dh be 
the deficiency of houses existing there at te 
present tims. Your company is building UF 
a most valuable asset by its American invest 
ments. 

‘The t for the year was £161,052. Pro 
vision been made for taxation, leaving 
£36,544 to be added to the total of £39,621 
brought forward from the previous. year, 
giving a total available for distribution 
£76,165. The directors ed the pay 
meat of a final dividend of 12} per cent. po 
tax), making 20 per cent. for the year, is 
income-tax, on the ordinary share capital, 

‘The report and accounts were adopted 


and the proposed dividend approved. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, 
LIMITED 


SIR SIMON MARKS’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
anv was held, on the 2oth instant, in 
cndon. < 

The following is an abridgment of the 
siatement of Sir Simon Marks, the chairman, 
which was circulated with the report: 

It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the decease of Lord May, an old friend of 
the company. By his passing away I have 
Jost a valued friend and counsellor. 

Mr I. M. Sieff has been appointed joint 
managing director of the company with me 
and Mr J. Edward Sieff an assistant managing 
curector. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year amounts to 
£2.0§2,345, compared with £1,916,487 a 
year ago. We have also brought into credit 
£75,000 from our taxation reserve, as we find 
the provisions made in the past are in excess 
of anticipated Siability. 

We have allocated a further amount of 
{50,000 to our deferred repairs reserve, 
mak.ng our tetal provision for that purpose 
to date £400,000. 

We have made provision for the deprecia- 
tion of properties and fixtures at usual rates. 

‘The provision for income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax at £1,075,000 represents our 
liability on the current year’s profits. We 
consider that our taxation reserve will be 
suficient to meet any charge. 


To the balance of profits of £977,345 there 
must be added the transfer from taxation 
reserve of £75,000 and the carry forward of 
£1,314,391, making available for distribution 
£2,366,736. We propose __ transferring 
{1,000,000 to general reserve, bringing this 
to £3,1§0,000, and a final dividend on the 
erdiaary and “ A” ordinary shares of 35 per 
cent., making §0 per cent. compared with 
40 per cent. for last year. We are now re- 
verting to former policy, with the transfer to 
general reserve indicated above. 

After transfers to the staff benevolent and 
pension fund, for debenture redemption re- 
serve, and for dividends declared and recom- 
mended, there remains £705,302 to be carried 
forwerd. 

Reserves and surplus amount to {4,363,202 
(£3,942,291). Stock has increased from 
£861,879 to £1,209,103. Cash investments 
and tax certificates total £5,152,943 
(44,901,740). 


GENERAL SURVEY 


There is some increase in the supply of 
goods, but the range affected is still very 
limited, and the quantity far below the needs 
ef the public. Speaking generally, the 
hation’s productive capacity is expanding, but 
there is much leeway to make up. The 
emphasis by the Government is deliberately 
placed on export. 

The public may have the money, but not 
2 corresponding facility to exchange it for 
goods. Purchasing power is governed by 
nother form of currency—coupons and 
Points—and so long as that is drastically 
limited in accordance with the quantity of 
goods available, even the most urgent needs 
cannot be met satisfactorily. The principle 
of fow production through co-operation be- 
tween our suppliers and ourselves is the basis 

our policy of making available to the public 
the highest possible values. We look forward 
to the time when all the factors of efficient 
Production will recover their potency, and 
costs and prices will respond. 

Austerity control over clothing has been 
telaxed, but so long as the utility specifica- 
Uens in regard to materials remain, the dis- 

or must continue to be hampered in 
tercising his normal function as interpreter 
Ruide of the consumer’s taste. We shall 
Continue our pelicy of laying stress upon 
Quality and design and of offering our 


customers the best possible values conditions 
permit. 

We shall spare no effort to satisfy develop- 
ing needs, and to widen the range of our 
goods to meet them. We take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking our suppliers for their co- 
operation in the past year. 

During the war nearly 1,500,000 square feet 
of the company’s space was requisitioned by 
the Government for storage of foodstuffs for 
the country. This space is now being 
gradually restored to us. 

Sixteen of our stores were destroyed by 
enemy action and many others suffered 
damage of one kind or another. Rebuilding 
of blitzed stores and on new sites must await 
the release of labour and materials, and it 
mav be many years before we are able to 
overcome this difficulty, 


STAFF 


Our staff, which during the war fell to 
9,000, now number neerly 13,600 compared 
with our pre-war total of 20,000. Over 1,500 
of our men served in H.M. Forces, and it is 
with deep regret that I have to tell you that 
89 were killed in action and four are still 
missing. We extend to their families our 
deepest sympathy. War decorations and dis- 
tunctions were awarded to 77 of our staff, and 
a 7 high proportion reached commissioned 
rank. 

Throughout the war we kept close contact 
with our staff in the Forces, and we welcome 
back already over 1,000 of our men. During 
the war years we expended a sum of over 
£600,000 in maintaining our scheme of sup- 
plementary allowances to our serving men. 

Our welfare services continued to operate 
throughout the war, and have been much 
appreciated by the staff. I would ask you 
to join the board in thanking all the members 
of our staff for their loyal service to the com- 
pany in the difficult years through which we 
have passed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 27th instant, in London, 
Colonel Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L., 
M.B. (the chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman circulated with the accounts: 

The profit for the year, amounting to 
£68,516, shows an increase of £4,178 over 
last year, which I am sure you will consider 
satisfactory. Your cCirectors recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent. and a cash bonus 
of 6} per cent. on the ordinary shares, that 
is, a total distribution of 10}; per cent. as 
against 15 per cent. last year. 

During the year costs have increased con- 
siderably, both in the way. of materials and 
wages, but so far it has been possible to carry 
these, as the plant has been working to full 
capacity, and also we have been able to 
deliver manufactured goods immediately to 
our customers without the necessity of stor- 
ing ana incurring additional handling charges. 

The sales of the company for the year 
under review are the largest in the history 
of the company, and it has been quite im- 
possible to satisfy the exceptional demand. 
A very large percentage of our output is for 
Government priorities and leaves us with a 
very small margin for our ordinary customers. 
It is a matter of regret that we are unable 
to give them the service to which they have 
been accustomed, and we ask for their con- 
tinued indulgence, assuring thern that the 
utmost effort is made to meet their require- 
ments and that great care 1s exercised te 
secure equitable distribution, — 

As far as the present year 1s concerned, I 
can only say that production and sales are 
being maintained at satisfactory levels. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA, LIMITED 


‘CONDITIONS ON THE ESTATES 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, in 
London, Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Since my statement last year a great deal 
has happened, but nothing could have been 
more unexpected than the history of the last 
twelve months throughout the -East, and 
nothing more disappointing than the position 
that has arisen in the Netherlands East 
Indies, and particularly Java. Unfortunately, 
the surrender of Japan did not mean the 
recovery of our properties. No one antici- 
pated the developments which have occurred 
in Java, but, then, no one either anticipated 
the sudden collapse of the Japanese or the 
tragic absence of control by an orderly 
government in the N.E.I. Hardly one reliable 
item of information has been received, for 
the reason that, outside the few large towns 
held by the British and the Dutch forces, it 
would simply be an act of suicide for a 
European to journey to any part of the island. 

Little is known of the condition of the 
various estates, but it seems probable the tea 
was generally neglected. The rubber was to 
some extent looked after, while, with one 
small exception, the rubber factors were in 
working order. All the forcgoing will 
require confirmation. It must be borne in 
mind that the advices which we have had 
are not recent. What has happened since 
then through the action of the Extremists is 
unknown and, unless general agreement can 
be reached soon between the Netherlands 
East Indies Government and the Indonesians, 
it is much to be feared that great further 
damage may yet be done before the estates 
are ultimately recovered. 

The report was adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 
' A STRONG POSITION 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, was held, 
on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr John Ismay (the chairman), after re- 
ferring to the loss the company had sus- 
tained by the sudden death of their late 
managing director, Mr Sidney Wilfred 
Francis in August, 1945, said that the end 
of hostilities in Europe and the Far East had 
resulted in the cancellation of a considerable 
volume of Government contracts, and as 
these had terminated the demand for peace- 
time products had increased. They did not, 
however, experience any difficulty in trans- 
ferring from war products to those required 
for the peacetime programme. 

To deal with the balance sheet, he would 
point out that the position was a strong one. 
The profit for 1945 at £68,200 showed an 
increase of {£2,817 on the previous year. 
They had decided to set up a dividend 
equalisation account which they hoped would 
strengthen the shareholders’ position in the 
years to come. Regarding the consolidated 
statement, current assets now exceeded cur- 
rent Habilities and provisions by £214,788, 
an increase of £15,000 over the previous year. 

The directors were pleased to recommend 
an increase in the final dividend at 11 per 
cent., making I§ per cent. as against 14 per 
cent. paid for the previous five years. The 
distribution was still a conservative one, being 
stightly under two-thirds of the profits earned 
by the company and its fully-owned sub- 
sidiaries available as dividend for the ordinary 
shareholders. — 

They had a very considerable amount of 
orders on hand, but the results of the present 
year, however, would be governed by the 
question of the supplies of raw material and 
also an adequate supply of labour. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS. wt 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The sharp setback in prices towards 
the end of last week has given place to a considerable recovery from 
Tuesday afternoon this week Turnover fell to the more moderate levels 
which prevailed before the May boom, and did not gather appreciable 
volume as prices fell. Interest in new issues declined with the fall in 
prices, and it was observed that some quarters which have been active 
‘inside stags’’ during recent weeks did not scruple to cancel their 
orders to the market with the turn in the wind. 

The gilt-edged market, after falling sharply, recovered. The stiff 
terms of the Birmingham conversion encouraged some buying of 
stocks likely to benefit from cheaper money. Bank and insurance 
issues tended to be dull. Home Railways stocks continued to sag. 

In the foreign market Brazilian bonds, after weakness, recovered 
a little and Chilian bonds remained firm. Argentine stocks were 
quieter. 

Among industrial shares, the general tone was quiet and dull, 
although individual issues responded to good news, such as Purnell 
and Patons & Baldwin. Among heavy industrial shares coal issues 
remained dull, in spite of the Powell Duftryn dividend while iron and 
steel issues shared im the recovery. 

Rubber share prices which had risen slightly on the price increase 
of the commodity, turned dull. Oil shares, which had been little 
affected by the earlier reaction in prices, moved with the rest of the 
market, though Ultramar were weak on the new issue. 


In the mining markets speculative. shares developed considerable 
strength by the end of the week and copper and diamond shares were 
firm at the lower levels. 


Stock Exchange: New York 
(WEEKLY INpices) (1935-39= 100) 





1946 | 
a cosingeeeenaeetiahieaalaaianl i = June 
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Consett Iron.—Profits of this north-east 
steel end coal producer expanded fur- 
ther in 1946 and the 10 per cent dividend 
was well covered. The directors report that 
all departments were fully employed during 
the year; the current and prospective level 
of shipbuilding activity should ensure a large 
demand for steel plates, Out. of. profits in 
the last four years the company has placed 
£500,000 to a plant improvement and exten- 
sion reserve account which now amounts to 
£1,440,950, including this year’s transfer of 
£100,000 from deferred repairs. Substantial 
expenditure on new plant, including a second 
large capacity blast furnace which is expected 
to be in production this year, will doubtless 
absorb an appreciable part of the £3,000,000 
of net current assets which the company has 
expanded curing iecent years. Existing fixed 
assets total £10,282,087, against which the 
total Jepreciation provision amounts to 
£6,035,499. 

Years to 3ist March, 
939 1945 1946 
Earnings and Dividends: 


Trading profit ...... 613,308 1,041,292 1,126,612 
lotal profit ......... 669,717 1,123,171 1,190,405 
Directors’ fees ...... 6,391 6,488 8,000 
Debenture interest .. 61,411 52,016 50,410 
Debenturesinking fund 32,600 38,981 39,270 
War damage ........ esd 5,173 dee 

Debtors reserve...... 4,148 a ioans 

Depreciation ........ 125,000 125,000 125,000 
Taxstitia 255. OAS 120,000 570,000 * 525,000 


Plant improvement .. 100,000 150,000 225,000 
Preference dividend . *40,000 20,000 21,000 


Ordinary stock :— 


Bane . iswirriccva cs 180,167 155,513: 196,723 
Pel vids nner niecnctore *210,000. 140,000 154,000 
Earned %,... a 6-4 11:1 123 
Peld % oie iN % 10 10 
Carry forward ...... 166,120 212,754 255,477 


Balance Skeet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets less de- 


eee + Heda ais’ 4,463,349 3,895,650 4,246,586 
Subsidiaries ........ 171,627 97,694 127, 
Stocks... . .. 1,287,325 1,225,027 1,131,082 


Total current assets .. 3,127,528 5,176,703 5,022,321 
Net current assets ... 2,224,155 2,886,622 3,060,818 
Share capital ....... 5,300,000 3,300,000 3,300,000 
Debentures ...:..... 1,443,223 1,222,727 1,185,917 


* Gross. 


The company’s future under nationalisation 
is uncertain. The loss of the eight collieries 
has, of course, been discounted already, but 
the possible effect of the segregation of the 
colliery assets upon the flow of coal supplies 
and the costs of pig iron production have yet 
‘o be measured. As for the future of the steel 


COMPANY NOTES 


works, Mr Witmot’s definition of the area of 
nationalisation gives only partial guidance. 

These uncertainties coupled with other 
factors which are more peculiar to the com- 
pany and to its position in the North East! 
regional cemplex of heavy industry may 
explain why the 6s. 8d. units are quoted at 
8s. ex. dividend of. 10 per cent, to. yield, 
£8 6s. od. per cent. im 

English Sewing .Cotton.—Like its larger 
competitor, J. and P. Coats, English Sewing 
Cotton fails to produce a consolidated balance 
sheet, nor does it circulate the accounts of its 
subsidiary, American Thread Company, the 
shares in which are placed at the disposal of 
the Treasury. The accounts for 1945 show 
that profits have been maintained at the war- 
time level and the cover for the § per cent 
ordinary dividend is little changed. ¢ sur- 
plus of working capita] which the accounts 
disclosed does not appear to have increased 
in step with the rise in price levels since 1938, 
though the stock itself has increased from 
£603,563 to £932,939. 

nent to 3ist December, 


1 
Earnings and Dividends: sr ine 
Total net BS. siae 184,126 224, 
oe ee pro! . 400 226,674 


tors’ fees ...... ,200 7,742 7,375 
Depreciation ........ 41,862 35,238 35,775 


Employees i - 2 000 
Preferonce Aividend : 50,000 50000 Sou 


Sapenee theses 85,064 121,420 193,594 
Paid 2356 I te 150,000 =: 100,000 =: 100,000 
Earned Ue ecianes 43 7-1 72 
NE Te on hk ok < Hh 5 5 
Carry forward ...... *115, 175,625 199,149 
— Sheet ieee, 

‘ixed assets ess depre. — 998,710 823,643 800,398 
Subsidiaries ....... + 2,644,636 2,700,361 2,750,414 
Current assets ..... - 1,201,772 1,559,605 1,737,595 
Net current assets ... 561,049 696,098 693,731 
Capital ......... «++. 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 


* After transfer of £50,000 from dividend equalisation 
reserve. ; i 


The prospect of a return to higher divi- 


dends is governed to a considera _extent 


with the future status’ of the holding in 
American Thread Company. Ownership 


British Government. Mention is again made 
in the 1945 report of the standstill in the 
British revenue authority’s claim for on 
American Thread profits ; settlement of this 


matter and the future benefits under double 
taxation agreements may benefit the company 
substanti In Britain labour difficulties 
may limit the recovery in output and the 
company may have to face increased capital 

ture in the next years. The {1 stock 
units yield £2 14s. 6d. per cent at the current 
price of 36s. 9d. 


Purnell and Sons.—The spectacular pro- 
gress of this Bristol printing and bookbinding 
concern continued in the year to September, 
1945, despite wartime difficulties. Profits 
reached a record level and the dividend was 
substantially increased to 324 per cent. The 
ena has a very unfavourable E.P.T. 

in relation to current profits, which 
the directors expect will be maintained in 
the current year at the 1945 level ; a total of 
£1,576,648 has been provi for the group 
liability for EPT against which £466,075 was 
held last September in tax reserve certificates 
No credit has been taken for the substanua 
EPT refund which is in prospect. 


Years to 30th Septeniber, 


1943 1944 1945 

Earnings and Dividends: 

Trading profit ...... ©348,871 442,936 691,002 
Total profit ......... 380,089 479,530 881,458 
Directors .......4:.. 310 250 20 
Peperciative ak eee . ca at = 
rred repairs ..... nod 25, ’ 
Wee ss ks se 356.839 400,000 = 770,000 
Preference divs. ..... 1,144 7,144 7,14 
Shares :— 

SS 15,796 = 21,443,989 
eet a ana 7,500 18,157 $6,275 
Earned %,........... 21-1 90-7 340 
Paid %. 000.60... 006 410 174 S24 
Reserve .,.....6... 10,000 


Carry Sewaed 8,306 A610 = 4308 


Fixed assets lessdepre. 364,412 522,340 525,451 
Subsidiaries 


Tsieeb 262.739 577.879 1,062,659 
Gare iis wie Segre ae 
Capital......... oes 388 153 445.428 445,428 


* After depreciation and deferred repairs. 


In order to meet the tax liability (which over- 
shadows the current assets position) and t 
finance the advances made to the subsidiary 
a new issue fors a year ago, 1s 


forshadowed 

proposed subject to ‘Freasury consery. The 
unissued capital consists ty 
ordinary shares. The 5s. shares are curren 
quoted at 64s. ex dividend to yield £2 105. 90. 
per cent, which clearly discounts prospec's 
cf a more normal distribution of profits. 
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a ee ee ae 














Security Indices i 
Total Corres. . — 
1946 Bargains ak | Se adeeb apetwre peat 
in S.E. 19 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Ord. Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
% % 
June 20.... | 12,088 4,669 128 -5 142 +3 2°59 3-63 
, Qh... | 12,474 5,292 127-0 142+3 2-60 3-67 
wo Brees 13,203 6,953 126 +2 142 +3 2°59 3-70 
"95... | 10,471 5,106 125 6 1421 2-59 3-71 
A rey 10,061 4,939 126 :2 142+1 2° 


58 | 3°70 


scenic it aia Minette BR ST RK By 
* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
jowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


(Jan. 2). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 29, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ 

To the Publis eC s, a cs iatcs 256,000 ani 268,750 
To Shareholders only............. 8,563,619 7,930,000 2,447,654 
By Stock Exchange introduction 1,118,674 me 5,702,948 





Particulars of Government issues appear on page 1,074 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
Oe ON io 6a ET EO x isc oe ck pc heir enue caceyexeras 500,026,747 385,848,090 
I OO I re bra fr eses 737,756,085 645,910,503 
Destination’ Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1946 (to date). 334,278,638 51,266,452 308,000 256,645,034 19,749,281 109,560,775 
1945 (to date). 640,128,095 4,641,955 1,140,453 634,021,050 3,809,199 8,080,254 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 19, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has beea granted. 
CONVERSIONS 

Birmingham.—Offer at 99 per cent of £7,000,000 2} per cent stock 
redeemable after October 1, 1966, on three months’ notice, and finally by 
October 1, 1971, to holders of £10,000,000 § per cent 1946-56, to be 
= Sones 1, 1946. Offer opened June 27th and closes on or before 

y 29th. 

British Celanese.—Offer to holders of £1,000,000 4} per cent second 
debenture to be repaid at 102 on September 30, 1946, of £1,000,000 34 
per cent second mortgage debenture stock at par, redeemable by 
accumulative sinking fund of £10,000 a year from 1948 or on three 
months’ notice after September 30, 1951, at 102, after 1961 at 101, after 
ie at par, and finally by September 30, 1980, Conversion lists close 

Vv 31st. 


| PUBLIC OFFER 

The London Aluminium Company (fabricators)—Offer of 250,000 
54 per cent cumulative £1 preference shares at 21s. 6d. Lists opened 
and closed June 24th. Permission to deal granted in 800,000 4s. ordi- 
nary shares. Capital £410,000 ; £250,000 preference and £160,000 in 
ordinary. Net assets as at January I, 1946, £148,851, including fixed 
assets Of £270,535 as valued at that date. Proceeds of new issue, 
£249,100. Net consolidated profits subject to income-tax and directors’ 
total remuneration for years to December 31st: 1938, £8,417; 1943, 
£22,966 ; 1944, £18,857 ; 1945, £16,709. Directors estimate profits for 
current year should cover preference dividend more than three times. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 

Odeon Properties—Lists open and close on Wednesday next, 
July 3rd, for the offer for sale by Philip Hill and Partners of £3,500,000 
34 per cent first mortgage debenture stock at £98 per cent and 
1,000,000 44 per cent redeemable cumulative £1 preference shares at 
21s. The prospectus will show that the first debenture stock is covered 
oyer eight times for interest and over two and a-half times by assets. 
Total service on first and second debentures (the latter are to be placed 
privately) and preference dividends are covered three times by earnings. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE iNTRODUCTION 

Hope and Anchor Breweries (Sheffield)—Capital £220,180 ; 
£105,180 in § per cent cumulative £1 preference shares and £115,000 
in £1 ordinary shares. Loan capital: £250,000 3} per cent Ist mortgage 
debenture, issued at par, redeemable at six months’ notice at 102 per 
cent after April 1, 1947, or in voluntary liquidation at minimum price 
of 102 or average Stock Exchange price for three previous years ; 
interest due April rst and October Ist ; secured on freehold and lease- 
hold licensed properties valued in April, 1946, at £254,805 and floating 
charge on other assets. Profits before income-tax and loan interest for 
years to March 31st: 1943, £29,602; 1944, £29,731; 1945, £32,407. 
Ordinary dividend 10 per cent for 1944 and 1945. Balance-sheet 
March 31, 1945: fixed assets, etc., £553,341 ; current assets, £181,788 ; 
het current assets, Dr£68,376; debenture (to be repaid), £90,000. 
Directors estimate effect of I § per cent cut in output at 25 per cent fall 
M gross profits. ‘ : 

0. & M. Kleeman (plastic manufacturers).—Capital £100,000 in 2s. 
Stock units. Net profits before income-tax years to August 31st: 1943, 
£42,599 ; 1944, £41,992 ; 1945, £43,857; eight months to April 30, 
1946, £57,007. For eight months 30 per cent interim paid. ce-sheet 
at April 30, 1946: fixed assets, £56,635 (valued then at £120,723) ; sub- 
sidiary, £17,442 ; current assets, £266,165 ; net current assets, £106,653. 
Gordon “Le Mare and Company take 250,000 units at 19s. 3d. and 
Place them at 22s. 3d. 2 

Harrison, McGregor & Guest (agricultural machinery makers).— 
Capital £600,000, £200,000 in § per cent cumulative {1 preference 
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and £400,000 in {1 ordinary. Adjusted profits before income-tax for 
ro to September 30th: 1943, £14,687 ; 1944, £19,010 ; 1945, £13,678. 

ividend for 1945, 7 per cent Interim for 15 months to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, 5 per cent, paid June. Directors estimate profits before 
tax, after preference dividend, at not less than £15,000 for 15 months 
to December, 1946, and £35,000 for 1947. Present assets position: 
fixed assets, etc., £72,250; current assets, £425,686. CMW Trust, 
Ltd., subscribe for £200,000 preference shares at par and 120,000 
ordinary at 23s. H.T.A., Ltd., take 133,280 ordinary for assets. 

Standeven and Company (worsted manufacturers).—Capital 
£150,000 in Is. shares. Combined net profits before tax, years tc 
March 31st: 1939, £31,217; 1944, £63,271; 1945, £59,147; 1946. 
£68,997. Dividend recommended for 1946, 30 per cent, against 15 per 
cent. Consolidated balance-sheet March 31st: fixed assets, £129,093 
(including £6,000 goodwill), of which land, plant, etc., is entered at 
£122,627, but valued as at June 5. 1946, at £385,701 ; investments, 
£10,575 ; current assets, £217,266; net current assets, £169,115. 
Whitehead Industrial Trust take 2,250,000 shares at total cost of 
§s. 1.79d. net. 


New York Prices’ 





Close Close Close Close | Close Close 

June June 3. Commercias June June | June June 
1. Raitroads 18 25 and industria 18 8625 | 18 = 25 
Atlantic Coast.. 82 78% | Am. Smelting.. 673 €4 | Int. Paper..... 463 45 
Can. Pacific.... 20 19§ | Am. Viscose.... 69} 66% | Liggett Myers.. 97} % 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 63 61 Anaconda...... 471i 453 | Nat. Distillers... 85} 8&4 

N.Y. Central... 26% 25% Beth. Steel..... 109 1674 | Nat. Steel...... 99 S68 

Pennsylvania... 41 41% | Briggs Mfg..... 50} 48% | Phelps Dodge .. 432 41} 

Southern ...... 63 58} | CelaneseofAmer. 73 70} | Proct.Gamble.. 66) 65} 
| Chrysler ....... 126} 123% | SearsRoebuck.. 42} 41 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag. . 110} 233+ Shell Union.... 42} 39 
Amer. Tel. ..... 198; 196? | Eastman Kodak 245 237 | Std. Oi N.J.... 76% 76 
Int. Telephone... 24 23 | Gen. Electric... 48} 47 20th Cen. Fox.. 54) 52 
Pacific Light... 65 64 Gen. Motors.... 71 of United R. Drug. 16} 14 

People’s Gas... 106 104 | Inland Steel.... 41§ 39% | US. Steel...... 88; 864 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 39 38% Int. Harvester... 99 ‘5% West’house E... 4 33 
W. Union Tel... 38} 263 Inter. Nickel... 383 37§ | Woolworth..... 58 56 





t New Stock 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Main Line Raitway COMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT BoarpD (Including Joint Lines) 
Four weeks ended June 16, 1946 


; 

















Description 1946 | 1945 Increase | Decrease 
bi £ £ £ 
Passenger, etc. receipts ...... 16,090,000 17,209,000 al 1,119,000 
Merchandise, etc. receipts .... 7,737,000 | 9,823,000 | sm 2,086,000 
Coal & coke receipts ......... 3,703,000 3,933,000 | 230,000 
Torat Trarric receipts ../ 27,530,000 | 30,965,000 | 3,435,000 


ss Aggregate for 24 weeks 


Passenger, etc. receipts ...... 85,717,000 | 89,208, 000 


aah 3,491,000 

Merchandise, etc. receipts ....| 47,992,000 | 61,923,000 | | 13,931,000 
Coal & coke receipts ......... | 22,143,000 | 22,270,000 127,000 
ToraL TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ..) 155,852,000 17,549,000 


| 173,401,000 | 


j 


Pic IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 








| Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average | Rate | Average Rate 
1938 :-— Pky a Oe " eG a Pee gee ce eee eee 
WORM. ie dsssb 130,000 6,761,100 200,000 10,397,900 
1945 :— | 
PONG sc. vs eRe 136,700 | 7,109,000 241,400 12,553,000 
MR ig tivities ie sts ive 141,400 | 7,354,000 246,100 12,799,600 
SET eres Pe | 137,600 | 7,154,000 236,600 | 12,302,000 
REND 8 iia skinids corcteine sue 128,200 | 6,668,000 210,800 | 10,962,000 
} 
1946 :— | 
QO Sa | 146, 100 7,600,000 247,200 12,854,000 
et A. ... 147,300 7,660,000 | 255,700 | 13,295,000 
EE ee | 148,700 | 7,732,000 | 252,100 } 13,121,000 
yale el Fi a gaa _ 151,200 | 7,860,000 261,900 | 13.619,000 
at Source: Minisiry of Supply. a 
30ST OF LIVING INDEX 
se eaoete kines (July, 1916— 100) i ; 
j | i | 
First Day oi > le on Fuel and; Other All 
Month Food Rent Clothing | Light Items | Items 
ae "Weights : " ee ee “125 
aeenniomeion mar pentiinvemepene 
Sent. 5 MOM... . vic idecg: - 208 OS <1 2-30 ot 288 
1941 (annual aver.) ..... | 380-385} 228 | 230 | 199 
1942 E ae” 395-400 | 240 25 { 200 
1943 . tivwars 345 | 244 | 291 {| 198 
SOON G6 Sis: ben. Ltvere | 45 | «(256 | 291 200 
Mat. 23996 . . ..0...4. swans 168 164 |, 345-350 | 267 291 | 202 
MM At khakis ee 168 16s | 345-350, 266 | 291 | 202 
MEOW Aig Svs «de gedilve «ois } 168 | 16% | 46-350) 275 {| 291 | 203 
NURS wei i gx sptn cup attion> enh 170 «=| «166 345-550 ae 1. et 204 
' } | | 
Wet, F006 255. bs sett P08 oh te OP oe Per) 8s: p80 
ANG ios joa. Dp FBS 1... 345 395.4 8B of SOS 
RE ees Per Sere 169 | 168 345 276 2h. 2 
June eer l6¥ ; i } it } 205 


Source: wWonistry of Latbwir trazette 


(Continued on page 1075) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 22, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £41,250,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of /69,210,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,967,882, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {247,708,000 against 4653,047,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
| ; Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 





| Esti- . » | Beers 
Revenue mate, | April April Week , Week 
1946-47 a lended ended 

| June | June June | June 





22, 
r “93, 22, | 
| 1945 | 1946 | eee 
= Or binary | | eee fees 
eed 169, 559 181, sa 9,708: 11,491 
Income Tax...... 
jot ..... nd 1111000 "7,185 10,945 375] 550 


Estate, etc., Duties 140,000 26,135 35.855 3,365, 2,950 


Stamps Ss ws Sie 29,000 4,126 7,510 1,680; 1,910 
NLD. : aes nile ACen | | 325,000 7, 350, 6,769 455) 1,400 
Fe ES | 81. 035! 68,361 7,249 %3 325 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000, 6 10 4 .. 


Total Inland Rev.. 1686000 295,486 310,566 22,872 27,626 
































CANORER. 5 caeke | §95,000, 130,483 130,374 14, 588. 14,042 
BBG gnc ckkeaee 592,000 104,200 113,000 5,300! 3,200 
Total Customs &! | 

ee ae |1187000 254,683 245,374 19,888 17,242 
Motor Duties. .... | 45, 000, 4,550, 4, 940. oot ane 
Surpius War Stores. 150,000; ... | oss 
Surplus Receipts} | 

from Trading . .| 50,000... wow 1 bee . Fs wee 
Post Office (Net \Dr. ‘Dr, 

Receipts) ...... aed oes 350! 2,300. 3,850 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300 660: Sen: nos es 
Crown Lands..... 1,000) 230) 180)... eee 


Receipts from 





Sundry Loans.. 15,000) 2,694 3,519) a ess 
Miscell. Receipts..} 22,000 3,121 3,978 497' 233 


Fotai Ord. Rev.. .'3161300 int 568,172 40,960) 41,250 


Secr-BaLANCING | 
Post Office. ...... | 120,900) 26,000 27 900 3,800 5,700 


























Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds ES 45, 229' ... | 4,646 
Total ...... +0254) _..|3282200) 567,424 641,301 44,760 51,596 
Issues out of the 
' Exchequer to meet 
| payments 


(£ thousands) 

















ti. ——-— senate 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | | 
hoe-4y 1 | 1 |e 
ee a led ended 
June June June | June 
s in | SiS 
1945 | ids | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY i | | i 

EXPENDITURE i j i 
Int. & Man. of | i 

Nat. Debt..... 490,000 98,820 102,064 2,142; 2,240 
Payments to N. 

Ireland........ 20,000, 1,426 1,773) ... ave 
Nat. Land Fund..} 50,000; ...° | seo } «ee om 
Other Cons. Fund i | | 

Services ....... 8,000 274 8 SRB... | we 
Teal | wdska ve wee 568,000 100,520 104,153 2,142 2,240. 
Supply Services . ..3318917 1091814 709,760 115260 66,970 
TOE pene ences 3886917 1192334 813,913 117402 69,210 








 SELF- Bat ANCING 


. P.O. & Brdcasting saneee 26,000, 27,900 sso 5,700 


Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 45, 209. | 4,646 


Total .........../4007817,1218334 887,042 121202, 79,556 


A, change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess -is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 











After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£209,423 to £2,779,533, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by {35,930,812 to £24,824 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph ..... 0 ikees cine i. ah Rb e 400 
0. TF TR as SES iia a a OE 5,677 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ...........6..-0008 85 
War Damage: War Damage Commission........ 1,500 


WEEK'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending June 22, 1946 





(€000'5) 
Ner Recetrts | Net RerPayMENTS 
24%, Defence Bds. 1,670 | Treasury Bills .... 16,489 
24% Savings Bds. Nat. Savings Certs. 1,750 
964-67 .. 2.2... 28,000 | 3% Defence Bonds 2,625 
Ouber Debt :— 24%, Conv. Loan.. 50 
External....... 8,979 | Tax Reserve Certs. 9,277 
Ways and Means Other Debt :— 
Advances ...... 13,315 Internal........ 844 
Treasury Deposits. 15,000 
66,964 | 31,035 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions) 














i. 
| Ways and 
somes Means Trea- 
acs Advances sury | Total 
Date |}-—, De- | Float- 
Bank posits ing 
: by Debt 
Ten- T. Public of Banks 
| der ap Depts. | Eng- 
«| land 





1949 
a’ ail 2186-4) 581-0] 40-8 | 2088-5) 6476-6 
| 





Mar. 23 |1720 0) Not available 
30 |1740 490-4] 14-2 | 1559-0} 6487-0 
April 6 |1760-0 Not available 
» 13 {1790 “ ” 
» 20 |1530 * * 
» 27 {1820-0} 551-0] ... | 1543-0} 66161 
May 4 {1830 Not available 
” ll 1850 -0) ” ” 
. 18 }1870-0! ve 
» 25 11880 0 STL eos | 1483-0) 6294-1 
lune 1 |190) -0 352 15-0 | 1443-0) 6246-8 
8 |1920 ~| 6 


230 -2 
19-8 | 1376 -5| 6415-0 


22 |1930-0] 2543. 3 13-5 | 13915) 6236-1 


8 
5 
3366 =| 13-5 | 1370-5 
338 -1 
22 1950 9 2543 4 357 *7 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions 















Per 
} Amount A 
| fear | cent 
Date ot OS Shoe ee f Allot- |Ailotted 
Tender = a ate "i : at 
lOttered Ppled!aiottea] eat Min. 
o Rate 
° a 
1945 | | 
ae 130-0 | 222-7 | 1300} 19 11.68 36 
Mar. 22 | 150-0 | 234-4) 1500 10 1-35 50 
. 29} 150-0 | 265-5) 1500} 10 2-13 % 
Apri! 150-0 | 248-7 | 1500} 10 2-76 41 
, 12} 150-0 | 256-3) 1500 2-09 38 
"38 | 1500 | 2384] 140-0] 10 2-52 43 
» 26; 150-0] 225-7] 1500] 10 2-01 62 
May 3) 150-0 254-5) 1500 10 1-18 45 
» 10 | 150-0 | 253-7 | 1500 10 1-17 43 
» 17} 150-0 | 234-3) 1500); 10 1-58 48 
» 241 150-0] 232-9; 1500 10 1-85 A 
» 31; 150-0] 237-8) 1500 10 1-54 52 
June 7 | 150-0 | 267-5] 150-0 10 0-76 33 
. 14 | 1500] 2686) 150-0] 10 1-14 33 
” 21 | 150-0 | 285-7] 1500] 10 0-20 22 





On June 21 applications at 499 17s. 5d. and above for bills 
to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 22 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted im full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted in full, £150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for June 28. For the 
week ended June 29 the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 





SUBSCRIPTION 
(g thousands} 
25% 24% 
Week Week s 
- | N.S.C. —— | onded | com 








.1*1, a 


+ 5 weeks rT days. * 343 weeks. 
t 34 days’ total to June Ist. 





Up to May 25th es Savings Certificates to the 


amount of {559,220,000 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 26, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 4 
In Circin.¥. .. 1363,867,659 | Other Gaye, 1b015:100 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,016.614 
partment .. 36,380,174 | Other Secs. . 962.6% 


Silver Coin... 5,590 
Amt. of Fid. ar 

S 1 
Gold Coin and 


Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 





1400,247,833 1400,267,835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000] Govt. Secs.... 299,520,211 
EMR. «cose 3,572,953 |] Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.®. 5,307,712 | Discounts and 
Other Deps, :—————_——- Advances... 12,477,553 
Bankers..... 285,972,948 | Seewrities.... 15,697.094 
Other Accts... 56,452,038 —---—~ 
—_————- 28,174,647 
342,424,986 | Notes........ 36, 380,174 
Gold & Silver 
i 1,783,619 
365,858,651 365,858,651 


° we fen uer, Savings Banks, Couuissioners 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
( millions) éaiaiee 
1945 1946 


June | June June | June 
a | i ly 26 


Tssue wr | { : 
Notes circulation..... \1285 -2 1362 -1 1361 -8.1363.9 
Notes in banking - | 

ment ..........0005-- } 35-1) 38-2 38-4) %4 
Government debt and) 

securities® ........... |1299 aye 21588 -1,1599 0 

Setbcsses aa 0-8 08 14 
GON: ites tks Sede. 2 O-2 0-2 02 
Valued at s. fine 0s. 1723 172/3 172/3) 172/3 
Banking Dept. : om 
its: 

WONG 85 oidk . FHMITIL 12-7 11-7 75 53 
Bankers’ ......s..5..4.-- 262-3 247°8 236°1 2860 
CT OMG owhe ss sts | 51-6 52°38 55:1 565 
Gd ielnohiba ee occ tse } 326-6 312°3 298-7 347-7 

Securities : | 
Government,..,..-...++ | 300-8 265-1 249°2 2995 
Discounts, etc. ......... 38 97 96 125 
OUP Si sea. fot. 23-45 15-7 17-5 157 
Total...... bien d FRaE Ss © | 328-0 290-5 276-3) 327-7 

Banking dept. res......... } 16-3, 39-9 40:3 381 

oy ; 0 o oO 

“ Proportion”........-.-: | $0 127 134 104 





* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital (14,555,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 





Week 
Ended 


Aggregate 
from Jan. Ito 





22, 23, , 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 19% 


ao 


144 
6 6 146 
meee eet | 2742 | 2,763 | 42,760 69,519 


Bradford......... 1,141 —_— 45,094 56,768 
65 


} 

| 

——_——- - 
June June | June - 

bers: 





146 17,088 17,568 
668 976 «(17,601 25, 260 
787 | _ 985 | 29,795 | 35,600 


748 | 1,099 21,798 26,916 
4,321 | 6,099 131,335 156,114 
2.989 | 3,796 84,427 104.487 
11698 | 2,174 , 45,978 51,270 

420! 546 11,929 14,518 

840 | 1,041 | 23,964 26,408 
189 | _ 49 940 5,331 
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JHE ECONOMIST, June 29, 1946 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 US.F.R. Banxs June | June June June 
RESOURCES 21, 6, Ba. } a 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 1946 1946 1946 
from Treasury ...seceseses 17,411 17,344 17,339 17,354 
Total reserves .....cces -+«- 18,108 18,091 18,09] 18,106 
Total cash TESETVES ...cee%e- 249 «=265)~—S ss 272 283 


Total US. Govt, S@CS...6¢.5 


.- 21,507 22,780 23,270 22,691 


Total joans and secs....,...../ 21,817 23,045 23,535 22,958 
Total resOUrCES ...eeeeeeee+| 42,719 43,798 44,346 44,271 
LIABILITIES 
E.R. notes in cir... . e002! 22,873 24,114 24,079 24,078 
Excess mr. bank res. .......' 1,400 700 770 550 
Mr. bank res. dep....... +... 15,354 15,799 15,909 15,916 
Govt. deposits ...cccsveeses 347 39,416 860 419 
Total deposits .... eee «++. 17,411 17,256 17,7359 17,320 
Total liabilities ...........- 42,719 43,798 44,346 44,271 
Reserve ratio: ..siseseeeces 45 -0% 43-17% 43-35% 43-7% 


Bank AND TREASURY j 
KESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock. ....... 20,265 20,272 20,271 20,272 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,145 4,534 4,537 4,536 


LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation........ 26,536 28.170 28,128 28.116 


Treasury cash and dep, ..... 2,644 2,679 3,140 2,679 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








| | | 
Mar. | Apr. 


| Apr. | Mar. 
| 15, | 15, Shh. 135, 
ASSETS | 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold at home... 5. 7des$ises ' 1,242 1,209 1,206 1,206 
Other geid and for. exch. .... | 2,768 3,582 3,601 3,634 
Non Int. Govt. bonds ...... | && 84 84 84 
Treasury bonds. ......c000. 757 739 739 134 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .....2..) 2,410 2,943 2,979) 3,001 
Deposits: Government ..... | 606 433 408 408 
Beaks... 565054 | 1,415 1,848 1,828 1,883 
Cetts. of participation ...... 138 163 164 152 
Reserve ratio......... oo... 845% 82 -4%, 82 6% 81 -0% 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 








May | June | June | June 
my. 1 oem SO, ae a 
: ASSETS 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Geld..i. .... coke eee |} 712-9 712-9 712-9 712-9 
Foreign balances, ete.*. .| 4,639 -0 4,563 6 4,554 -6 4,551 -0 
Home bills 3. . 0.2. cee af 1:2) 1-1 1-0) 10 
dans and advances on} | | 
current account...... | 164-5 160-7, 171-7, 158-2 
of which toN.E.T. 2.) 44-8) 44-8 44-8) 44:8 
Advances to Govt. ..... j Nil | Nil | Nil i Nil 
Uther assets... iieaeans 92-50; 100-1 8:57) 101 -40 
LIABILITIES 


: | | | 
Notes in circulation ....| 2,567 -2 2,610 -4 2,600 -7| 2,600 -5 


Current ace ounts -— 


+ +eeee+| 1,575 +3, 1,420 -5, 1,503 -1) 1,497 -3 


\@) Govt. ..., 
(b) Govt. special.....| 107-7, 107-8, 108-0, 108-1 
6) Other. tig | 849-4, 889-0 813-5 807-9 
of which blocked) | j 
as result of notes) 
g. ,_ SurTender ..,.... 188-4) 266-9 151-8 158-0 
sundry accounts. ...... 177-4) 177-8) S177 9 177:7 





* This item includes clearing account balances. 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





| May May june june 
3l, ae. 13, 
, ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Gold ne Eves deck « 75,151, 94,816 94,816 94,817 
Private discounts and! | 
MS oo tS 26,443 72,490 74,489 71,093 


Advances to State :— 


aan... 500,258 496,651 499,051 506,101 
(a) In occupation costs, 426,000) 426,000 426,000 426,000 


(6) Treasury advances 19,750 11,200 15,600 20,650 
(c) Fixed advances*..| 54,508 61,451 59,447) 59,451 
: LIABILITIES 
weetes «.. 1 gig cam... 549,845 625,809 632,398 628,985 
Deposits total........./ 51,093, 51,341 51,827 52,661 
{a) Govt, accounts ... 773 745 725 750 
__{6) Other accounts ...| 50,320 50,596 51,102, 51,911 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—9,447 (1946), 9,446 (1943). 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 

SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold Frs 


May | Mar. Apr. May 

ASSETS 1944 1946 1946 1946 
a | | oa ee 118-9 120-2 120-2 120-2 
Css Rew e's re 18-2) 13-7; 13-7; 11 
Sight funds ....... ie Bea glace 6-9 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Commercial bills ........... 74:6 76 8-3 7-8 
Teeeeary We 46 602.6... | 33s 3:8 3-8 16 
Time funds at interest...... 21-1 2°7 2-8 2°8 
Sundry bills and invests... ... 197-3 303-1 301-7; 304-6 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: Annuity......... 152-7, 152-6 152-7 152-7 
SsCMA 6.8... as | 76-3; 76°3, 176-3; 76-3 
Central banks .... 76 3:7 5-2 36 
BO icask a cccss 15 0-4 0-5 0-5 
SURE shows ccccus 28-6 16:9 14-6; 1446 


a ———$ 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





| May | May | May | May 

le 1 ae Le 

ASSETS , 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... 105 -01 127 -79 128 -58 129 -56 
Bills discounted............ 28 -35| 37-37 35-52 34-03 


Invest. and other securities... 93-18 117 -41 118 -98 121 -39 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ........ 58 -89, 65-71 63-70 62-58 
Deposits : Government..... 14-78 27-94 28-45 32-21 
Bankers......... 145 -24:182 -28 185 -65 185 -29 
SIONS Sdisavee cus §-97' 6°22; 5°35 5-20 
Reserve ratio...........0.. 146 -5%, 45 1% 45 +3% 45 6% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| 
i 
| 


June | May May | June June 

15, | 94, | 311° 7, | 34, 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 
Gold coin & bullion. . 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ......... 147; 186 186 176! 170 
Balances abroad..... 3,864) 5,902 5,931 5,856 5,845 


Sterling securities... .| 10,293 11,303 11,303 11,353 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs...} 578 578 578 578 578 


Investments ..... seed 2176 4S OHO SH 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . | 11,365 12,355 12,340 12,464 12,454 
Deposits: Govt.....| 2,794 5,262) 5,251 5,087) 4,931 
Banks ...} 918 915 985 1,001 1,067 


Reserve ratio ....... 95 "1% 93 — *9%, 94 -0% '94 -1% 








ean 
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1075 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 

| June | June | June June 

mt 13, 20, 

ASSETS / 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Ei ye Sawer ge 31,260 33,528 33,328 33,328 
Foreign exchange .. . 4,108 4,174 4,068 4,188 
Private loans and accounts. 568 3,049 3,263 43,449 


oe ee eee 41,841. 48,552 48,552 48,152 


a ee) 58,034 73,226 73,027 72,609 
236 3 3 5 824 
5,155 2,856! 3,009, 2,773 





BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $’s- 


Jun May June | June 
20, BS Fe 19 
Assets 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Reserve : Goldt ....... us a B oa 
ONT i. ei oe 183 -75 2-03 2-03 2-03 
Seoowiltiee 2063825 < 1638 -42 1773 -72'1784 -48 1778 -63 
LIABILITIES i { 
Note circulation ......, 1055 -22 1109 -22 1110 -72)1110 -13 
Deposits : Dom. Govt...) 57-03 85-16 84-97 80-67 


Chartered banks ....... | 488-65 505-63 513-39 490-10 


t Gold and foreign exchange transterred to Foreign 
Exchange Controi Board against securities. 


CENTRaL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £'s 








June + June | June June 

19, ee 15, 

ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
WHOM ci wNio des eves cdistowcs | 265 2-65 2-65' 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ......... | 28-77) 33-68 33-68 33-38 
Sterling balances........... 1-35) 1:00, 1-23, 1-38 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........| 32°93) 37-52) 37-58! 37°56 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 

June May May June | June 

| "ae Toe tae 

| 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

ASSETS | | 
ONE rion daienpe ies ‘4773 -8 4774 -4 4784 0 4776 014775 -5 
Foreign exchange....; 121-1, 176-2; 176-3 174-9, 178-9 
Discounts ..........| 357°8 29°5 280 28 ‘Si 28-7 
OVUM. os ais c ese 155 38-2) 39-7 37-9 35-3 
SecturiGies..» «ces cess. 63-7 61 “I 61-7, 61-7; 61-5 
LIABILITIES } 


Notes in circulation . .|3450 -5 3464 -9 3563 -7 3522 -0'3478- 
Other sight liabs..... 1610 “0.1338 -6 1256 -3,1278 -2 1325- 


oO 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 

May | May} Jone | Jone’ 

24.21, bak 

ASSETS 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. . . 201 -28 199 -31 198 -21 199 -62 
Australian coin 3°78 3-78 3-82! 3-79 
Govt. and other securities. .. 418 -55.414 -55 419 -94 422 -30 


sete wee e wees 





ge OT eee 13-63; 13-04 13-47; 11-75 
LIABILITIES i { 
SS eee eee 196 -96,196 -S6'196 -97 196 -96 
Trading bank deposits: 
(a) Special accounts...... 261 -11/261 -11,261 +11 261-11 
(b) Other accounts ...... 23 +23) 24-38) 23°25, 19-26 
Other liabilities............ 145 -81:138 -09:143 -9% 150 -00 


Neen eee eee eee eer een eee 


(Continued from page 1073) 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended June 25th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 145.4; raw materials 228.3, and the complete index 


182.2, : 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Lombard Street this week has been 
absorbed in its preparations for the half-year-end, some of the wider 
‘pects of which are discussed in a Note on page 1063. The authorities 
haturally took the usual precaution of omitting to make any call on 
TDR’s, and, because of similar action six months ago, there were no 
Maturities, The market, however, still appeared to have a fair volume 
of the end-June bills (the remainder being in the hands of the banks), 
and had only about £33 million ef the new bills to pay for—which it 
nanly did in the first three days of the week. During this period, 
therefore, it was in effect financing its payments by selling short bills 


to the special buyer. 


It is doubtful, however, whether at this stage the sales appreciably 


exceeded the payments. Thus, although the Bank return showed an 
increase in bankers’ balances by nearly {50 million, to {286 miilion, 
it was evident that the total would have to rise to a much higher 


level by June 29—possibly by as much as £80 or {90 million—in order 


14-1}% ; 6 months, 1}-25%. 


to provide the banks with their normal cash ratio. 


The banks, too, seem this year to have been late in their preparations; 
anticipatory calling in of loans, never really substantial, was this time 
on only a modest scale—a fact which partly explained the reluctance 
of the market to sell bills very freely. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on June 26 1946 — 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). 
days, 4§% ; Smonths, #j°% ; 4months, 4% ; 6 months, ¥-}%. 
§-13%; 3 months, }-}3%. Day-to-day money, }-}%. Short Loans, $-}%. 
rate, }% (max.), Discount houses, }% (max.) 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 6} 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
Bank deposit 
Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% ; 4 months, 


(Continued on page 1076) 
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UK OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended May 31, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945 and one-twelfth of the tot,) 
for 1938, and of the five months ended May 31, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945. “ 


‘Britisn Exrorts 


et - ennai 













ee, 


| TotaL IMPORTS 





Month ended Five months endeq 




































































Month Ended Five Months Ended 
‘ Ciass AND GROUP oe May 31 E May 31 ae May 31 May 3] 
e i i 
; pee eee a eee ere = ey Rte Oe eS ee See es rete 
| 1938] ats |e] aH 1946 1938 6145 |S 1986 1945 on - 
e% (F008, DRINK & TOBAGCCO— —CS r t l £ es f aa a 
< Grain and flour.............. 6,201,528 | 6,656, 507 | | 8,653,093 95 | 24,655,545 | 38,889,550 159,192 | 73,891 | 313,257 1,124,213 238 
; B Feeding-stufts for animals. .... 951,604 | 151,608 | 14,719 | 1,129,575 272,019 58,211 | 3,746 | 92,560 19670 | Se Abbo 
C. Animals, living, for food...... 768,368 | 635,601 631,922 | 3,946,188 3,991,594 711 | 162 a 99,125 Alliar 
D. Mant... aecieacdageap meeps 7,556,655 | 8,426,150 | 12,901,718 | 53,202,369 55, 359,336 102,825 | "9,891 | 105,904 89,695 | an Angle 
E. Dairy produce............... | 6,667,831 | 7,702,770 | 10,734,560 | 36,640,219 46,768,575 92,694 | 57,356 | 144,572 1,247,849 | ae Anni 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables. .... 3,138,130 | 796.366 | 1,700,645/ 9,354,479 11,309, 506 32,836 | 8912 447,645 365.597 | ase 4mms 
G. Beverages and cocoa prepara- | F 7301. 685 Assoc 
eh TTT EERE AAR OE 3,876,048 | 4,387,656 4,824,096 | 21,255,983 23,230,499 1,151,989 | 1,2 15,042 | 2,926,991 §,712, 192-25) Band: 
it ote es <caes ose coe 4742508 | 9.009.738 | 12.132.622 | 33,862,285 | 44,302,141 | 1,003,071 | 1,897,329, 1,283,693 6,860/399 sages! Barad 
Bic SAO. « 5 = agus «<= sales “ll. | 1i940;386 5,162,816 5,221,328 | 23,663,022 | 23,870,176 409,575 | 956,063 1,787,652 | 4,284,007 = Talr on, Bents 
' 5 ($$ $$$ | ———— Bleac 
‘ Tora Crass I......... 35,843,058 42,929,212 | 56,814,703 | 207,679,665 | 247,993,394 2,991,104 | 4,222,230 6,402,436 | 19,704,122 26.695 14 Brits 
—_—— ee : , - isl 
1.—RAW MATERIALS & ARTI- | ) | | me tis 
CLES MAINLY UNMANUFAC- | Brow 
rae | 1,228 450 750 4,252 3,117 192 30 | | rable 
ANE CES cnpin ud + hgh bes se0e J " 7, f Cable 
B. Othernon- Siaaiemaadan' : - ase 1,706,918 | 4.156, 124 oie 
and quarry products and the | | Carlte 
PRP cicintdereing xed’ 395,364 859,234] 1,795,368 2,855,627 5,543,681 88,136 34,196 —-:129,057 168,172 | 565,48 Ciro F 
C. Iron ore and scrap ........... 929,344 | 1,428,409] 1,951,478 5,838,487 8,176,928 49,574 52 272 2:695 5 3 Conse 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores , 6.84 Cope | 
ee Cee 1,361,327 | 2,426,350 | 1,896,474! 10,269,721 7,964 305 191,510 450 | 32,485 2,839 79,863 Cunar 
E. Wood and timber............ | S571.029} 2,432,857 | 2,654,533 12068.587 | 14,791,061 5,939 4,907 51,874 | 20.342 204881 ee 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste../ 2,464,969 | 5,981,597) 5,449,432 | 19,129,037 17,671,374 38.240 | a 65,022 22,325 324.65 iDjemt 
G. Wool, raw and waste, aa i | 5 | ’ er Dutto: 
woollen Tags ....-..--..+5. 3,551,505 | 2,383,019} 4,744,823 | 12,277,151 18,845,01 §21, as East 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and arti- | ; — meee a Pate — ror 
ficial silk waste............ | -71,847 | 69,935 29,580 1,048,257 1,053,762 55,118 | 71,757 142,662 315,994 it Englis 
I. Other textile materials ....... 981,287 1,314,966 1,266,210 | 7.566, 5,78 y ° ‘ 719,164 ‘ord 
J. Seeds and tats for oil, oils, fats, | oe — _— see _ — — Gna 
_ __resins and gums ........... 2,549,656 | 3,611,956 5,593,579 | 20,456,410 27,648,552 241,153 34,627 319,757 30.163 rand 
K Hides and skins, undressed..../ 1,519,426 785,766 2,568,577 4,294 161 11,819,860 92,344 61,095 322,112 | - = | — Pay | 
a ne rolgegge materials ...... | ey oy i —— 3,598,050 6,375,379 98,138 7,357 $0,221 | 14.742 | ‘B77 310 Unfit 
M. cn one cae pees er cecnd 5 : Haw 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and | : ? i 354 Sp. _— — ae } on meat an Haris 
article mainly unmanufac- | ' } Harpe 
CTE a ne sine op gunnee gos 879,087 | 1,256,734 1,920,195 6,626,287 | 8,345,017 202,796 127,076 469,180 | 802,556 2,667,625 i 
_—_—_—$————SS_— iennianileitialin NE isis | des rent Hatter 
Totar. Crass Hl........ | 20,671,574 23,810,102 37,412,869 109,744,824 146,977,109 4,743,384 736,189 | 2,953,303 | 4,681,616 —14,526.47 aoe 
r ; ee Henley 
-ARTICLES WHOLLY OR Hongh 
NHAINLY MANUFACTURED — — | | ' Hould 
Coke and manufactured fuel. 692 ca aoe alk ies 274,310 17,315 | 638,596 94 647 7,819 Howat 
B Pottery, glass, abrasives, &c.. 611,762 64,398 | 103,831 | 274,371 410,430 800,842 902,724 2,693,496 4,427,425 | 10 105313 indepe 
{ C. Iron and steel and manufactures | \ hte he Jenson 
NE cadena hiss cael 1,234,671 375,494 849,535 3,488,785 3,096 817 5,474,335 | 1,073,157 | 8,713,119 | 4,205,458 | 33,134,179 lahore 
B D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- a | +o Keith 
_ factures thereof............ 3,401,432 | 1,452,152 | 1,945,039} 11,715,074 8,776 681 1,028 258 | 1,088,834, 3,732,307 4,541,363 | 14,704,682 henna 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements ? ae Langk, 
- and instruments........... 588,475 534,363 220,181 | 3,150,677 1,297,596 752,307 771,651 | 2,282,750 3,582,051 9 598.6% Lilley 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 258,901 2,424,386 162,996 | 11,162,143 1,327,127 1,119,200 948,929 3,572,746 4,592,146 13 495 167 Liverp 
Gi NE cin igi atten cates 1,819,877 | 2,234,037 | 1,119,896 | 11,005,680 5,313,219 4,822,297 | 3,305,022 | 10,544.156 | 17.466,049 38,831. 205 Manish 
H. Manufactures of wood and/ . Manch 
MANU... catscsacheueme 523,898 571,679 892,740 2,980,440 4,658,743 97,046 26,67 4 | 699,632 Marcor 
|. Cotton yarns and manufactures | 261 272 97,969 89,285 | 1,156,586 278 628 4,140,059 3319446 5, bon 244 17 ee 26,035.99 Marks 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and : ae er Ge Mellor 
manufactures ............. 319,842 166 544 164324 = 1,062, 2.812 Met. A 
K. Silt and ertinelal sic yorneand | 878 496, 346 2,234,468 | 1,818,268 | 4,043,151 8,189,291 | 17,462.81 ek 
manufactures .........+02. | 412,179 359,192 38,555} 1,411,838 338,713 458,513} 1,478,327 2,640,614 7,427,847 | 10,802,815 Niddrie 
{. Manufactures of other textile i ei | : Reis 7 anagl 
MONTY 6.5. 2. soictkn es veess 383 833 557,313 1,200,541 4,323,914 4,469,146 888,113 414,010 , 1,772,468 2,114,954 7,563,546 Panaw 
Mc ROGUE 5s ek os cedieenassunh | 668,988 117,604 254,880 3,063,337 612,740 709,605 | 1,301,130 2.414.915 31093.026 | 7,858.62 Park G 
Se ee 232,862 33,167 83,518 88,159 362,936 163,550 113,922 | 258,626 335,945 | 1,000,459 parkin 
ae | Se tier et Mariss| “oreseo | acer | hdrez09 | 20s " 
WE. 60s cBbSes pd cataces ° * \ J . , é 2 405,18 a 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufac- | — aus ve = —— a , Vornitt 
o ttttd sss “ince | 3,672,541 | 21,902,754} 6,921,465 | 84,591,313 | 34,990,693 — 
ather and manufactures 328,592 128,510 519,472 578,591 1,988,904 eae 
NE ks a thn vo noes | ‘536,691 518,727 535,038 1,834,254 3,128,601 ; 500 | ; ' | 4,981,795 Kheost 
R. Paper, cardboard, &......... | 1,236,833] 1,194,707} 1,111,184 | 4,459,367 4,207,081 STARS | GO| 108,085 | 10,0 Ribble 
+i ieee arg ‘ienieia'l <. evaaer sia 3,707,587 980,446 | 10,939,041 | 4,695,208 | 55.255628 a 
PRR 5 ‘ i 625,145 
T. Rubber manufactures ... |... 56,763 6,342 Teso| aeons as 137,461 59,946 491,648 195,747 | 1,625 “apa 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or ; | me 
mainly manufactured ...... | 1,739,337 721,788 | 1,543,557 | 3,592,813 5,340,098 2,419,206 | 1,405,272 | 4,980,606 | 6,594,778 19, 666,8% — 
sell ibe ll ; 
. Torat, Crass III....... | 19,472,959 | 35,907,200 | 19,251,798 | 161,204,578 87,516,349 | 30,437,049 22,307,257 | 73,908,910 | 105,748,961 | 285,251.52 yey 
1V.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD. 276,538 | | | 5,706 South ; 
bee | 265,482 | 412,601 | 1,305,620 | 2,208,392 | 56,614 39,483 | 237,292, 163,284 | 1.305," South 
} i oahaen Fae ant Ce Geen Ge ——————— South- 
V.—PARCEL POST 2...) 61,615 | 761,574 | 1,978,510 6,161,701 1,001,456 | 1,349,301 | 1,695,889 | —_ 7,605,305 05,305 | 10.9000" Spear 
site 2) ee A | 7a05,744 | 103,673,570 | 115,870 006 29,06 197,30 | 137,903,208 338,406.08 Tener 
aw —™) we or 
ene 
: Tredege 
3 rust C 
(Continued from page 1075) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES at 
Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of vailed e | jum Twyfo 
i946. Pleures in brackets are par of exchange) :— Pane 8 aime ‘a = j 1 es . ited | 
United States. $ to £ 6 OR) 4 tay-03 ; mail transiers, 4 2}-058 1946 (196 ‘ited 
(4-863) Sita elie aan comers, 4 43-4 eee. a to = f fam ) 1T- 33 : ——— —— 
Francs +159) 16 -88-92 rea: ire 
. 19-98-2002. Moliland. Fis. 10 68-70. . Date Weat tale Florin (12 +11) 7 58-62 : ts | Cents | Ceots HMM Virol Li 
Bi Francs 176}-9. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. laa 202 k. ‘Pert London . . 40345 s 40345 as 4058 405m) weddor 
Escudos (11) 99 -80-100 -20 mail transfers 99 80-100 -30 Panama. Dols. $4:02-08 Montreal ............. $0 Ts 90 -750 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 907) BE sto 
bi . transfers 4-02-04}. Seazil. Cruz 81-00 cr, (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7+209 (ouyina) 23-474 | 23-60 23-60 | 26°75 | % 0 yuite 
$y Argentina. 16-49 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes, 24°54 | 24-54 24-54 404 BS Vatipa 
sitet Rete for Payment to Bonk of Englans for the Clearing Offices, Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. Ly = 5s + .< 40s an 
5 % . i 3 9-0 
; Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates 2 gg a * ag 26, 1946 :— ae ss = ; as = is Bey Total 
Eeypt. | Piastres (974) 978-4. per rupee) 174-1844. tran | Brussels ‘ 288. 2-289 2) ls 
Tok. 84. : 2-285 | 2-288 2°284h) OP 0 84 June 
Ri. 128-130. Mong Kong. 1 24-1 2% iene. en -2ah Paris oot | Oot 3-34 04h 8 8 Joule 
! 


Special Accounts are in torce so Chile. Peru Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate » 


eachauge & quoted tn London et "Free Rate. ¢ Basi 8 
§ Basic. " 
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ded 


1944 


t 
L, 365,308 
390,125 
162 
399,379 
609,382 
2,301,688 


7,514,599 
5,505,241 
7,811,261 
6,695,154 


ee 


4,156,724 


565.884 
6,64 
79,869 
204,881 
524,650 
2,612,517 


719,184 


70,732 

1 030,163 
1,401,620 
77,310 
30848 


2,667,625 
14,526,492 


a 


407,819 
10,705,715 


33,134,179 
14,704,682 

9 598.6% 
13 495 167 
38 831, 202 


589,651 
26,035,929 


17,462,812 


7,563,546 
7,858.62° 
1,000,459 
27,159,849 
2,403,140 


1,988.94 
4,981,735 
35.235,624 
1,625,145 
19,666,895 
ee 
285, 251.524 
1,303,706 
nD 
10,909,007 
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‘* COMPANY RESU 
























te Year 
Company Ended | 

Abbots Investment Trust...........+ April 15 
Alhance Box Co. .. at eeeeerarenarens | Mar. 31 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java...... | _ = 
Annitage (Sir Elkanah) & Sons........ mg = 
Armstrong, Stevens & Som........+45 ° ney a 
Associated N€WSPape@s...+.eeeeeerees — = 
Bandarapola Ceylon Co. Puatae we seeeeee | —? 
Baraoora (Sylhet) Tea Co, 2... 000s eee Mar. 31 
Bents Brewery Company ....... neMi« a = 
Hleachers’ Association. ......++++ ob ob's Se ‘i = 
British Central Africa Co........seee0e — = 
British Drug Houses se cesbeseeneees mt — = 
British Electric Traction Co... . 3 
Brownlee & Co. ..... see eseeeesesees | — = 
Butterley Company Limited | A 
Cable & Wireless Limited... ... seevees Dec. 31 
able & Wireless (Holding) Limited... . Dec. 31 
Carlton Main Colliery C0.......0.0.055 Mar. = 
Ciro Pearls (Holdings). ........-0-+00. Mar. 2 
Consett Iron Company ....seeee+ees to = 
Cope Brothers & ets teeees seorun vee i . 
Cunard White Star Limited........... | Dec. 31 | 
De Havilland Aircraft Co. ...........- | Sept. 30 
Djember Rubber Estates .........+54 Dec. 31 
Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery.......... Mar. 31 
East Java Rubber Estates..........+5 Dec. 31 
Forster's Glas§ Co... ...ccecee wenoeees | Mar. 31 
English Sewing Cotton Co.......... .»» | Dec. 31 
ordon Hotels Limited........0.2+0+ . | Dec. 31 
Greene, King & SoOmS......ccccesccece May 31 
stand Junction GO. in. cacesesecs bvste Mar. 31 
way (William C.) & Soms........0.005 i 31 
Grifiths Hughes Proprietaries......... | Mar. 31 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. ......... — 31 
Hoxlgsnt OW ob Sea ass'oeeneve oe 31 
Harper (John): @:Co. .. cess ccecceecse Mar. 31 | 
Hart (Thomas) Limited . ws eneces seees | Mar. 30 
Hattersby (Ormskirk) Limited ........ | Mar. 31 
Heawood Tin & Rubber.............. Dec. 31 | 
Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph Works..... | Dec. 31 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber ......... Dec. 31 
Houlder Brothers & Co. .......cee000- Dec. 31 
Howard & Bullough (Securities)...,... Mar, 31 
independent Investment Co........... Mar. 31 
Jenson & Nicholson. ........cccecceee 31 
lohore River Rubber Plantations. ..... Dec. 31 | 
keith Blackman Limited............. | Mar. 31 
kKennards Limited .......... -s+e | Feb. 10 
Langkat Sumatra Rubber ............ Dec. 31 | 
Lilley & Skinner....... PERCE esd eed _ 12 
Liverpool Storage CO... .ccccsecsecers ar. 31 
Mansfeld Brewery Co. eee ee ee eee eee Mar. 31 
Manchester Collieries...... MSO Hee Sy Mar. 31 | 
Marconi's Wireless Telegraph ......... | Dec. 31 | 
Marks & Spencer teense Hee On OP eserene Mar. 31 | 
Mellor Bromley & Co........ eezaitics Feb. 28 
Met. Assn, for Improving Dwellings, &c. | Mar. 31 
Newall Engineering Co...........2+00% Mar. 31 
Niddrie & Benhar Coal...........s008 Mar. 30 
Panagula Rubber Co, ............000. Dec, 31 
Panawatte Tea & Rubber ............ | Dec. 31 
Park Gate Tron & Steel..........0.00 Mar. 31 
Parkinson & Cowan.......0..0e0ceeee Dec. 31 
Pease & Partebemihs ois co bcc vnc dooce Mar. 31 
Plummer Roddis Limited............. Feb. 12 
Porritts & Spencer. i. .csecscescsvect Mar. 31 
Vower Investment Corporation........ Mar. 31 
Xangoon Para Rubber Estates ........ 31 
Rheostatic Co... cssisecscee ocbdcdeses Sept 30 
Ribble Motor Services........se0ee0s . | Mar. 31 
Resehaugh (Ceylon) Rubber .......... Dec. 
Royal Sovereign Pencil........ Set denk Dec. 
“ampang (Java) Rubber.............. | Dec. 
~anderson Brothers & Newbould ...... | Dec. 
‘eamumell Lorries.......... Ruaeeiees — 
Scottish Dra Corporation ........ . . 
Shipley Collierics rindi ted Sue kheecxdcun ar. 
‘miths Potato Crisps. .... chmcakine s . | Mar. 
South American Assets.Co. .........+- Mar. 
Southdown Motor Services............ al 
South-Eastern Gas Corporation........ ar. 
Spear & Jackson Limited..........+.+ | Dec. 
Sungei Choh Rubber Co,........ Dec. 
lelogoredjo United Plantations ; Dec. 
Thames Grit & WOE. caccceie .. | Mar. 
Tredegar Iron & Coal .........0005: .. | Mar. 

rust Company of London & Scotiand.. | May 

Trust Houses Limited........5:5:+ | Mar. 

Tust Union Limited........00.0.0008 May 
Twyfords Limited ..... inaes a epee 
\nited British Oilfields of Trinidad .... | Dec. 
ited Kingdom Gas Corporation ..... | Dec 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions ........... os 

an Den Be WUE sc assaaceee c. 
Viel Limited eet ere tet): .» | Mar 
Waddon lnvestments ................ Mar. 

€stpool Investment Trust........+. . | April 
‘hitehall Electric Investments... .. . .» | Mar. 
Winterbotham, Strachan & Pla sree | Mar, 31 
auyantota Ceylon Tea Co. ........++ | Dec. 
Taals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
June 11, 1946, to June 25, 1946........ 100 


Mary 1, 1946, to June 25, 1946...... 973 


ee 





\ Free of Income Tax. (a) 15 Months. 





141 3,850 
Baty 17,015 









































12,813 22,729 


ii 
8,762 - || 34,758 | 10,915 
96,752 | 162,225 || 19,897 61,317 | ws 10,200 + 


| 299.066 | 83,610 
i! 
i 


(b) One Year to March 31, 1940, on 5§% Pri. Stk. (c) 2 Years to March 31, 1939, on 5% Pref. Stk. 
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LTS (June 11, 1946 to June 25, 1946) 
m Eee aor fs. ee oe é opria Preceding Year 
| Net Available i “- _ _il 
Total | ee Se) Aa. 5 Ramen ereneniamnnen + or — | 
Profit | = etc. | after Deb, | Distribu- |, Pref Ord 7 To Free | 5 in Total Net | Ord, 
| Interest | tion || py | Div. Rate | Reserves | Carry | Profit Profit | Div. 
| | | | jn cc ee ees | 
an ae tte | | | 
£ f | f é | 6 £ % had) chat med Geek 
i ‘ie 178 | 53,920} 21,878; 4 
t1299| 25790 | 31628 || ‘S7s0| 15.250 2s" 7,500 it 1,290 || 72,526 | 24.618 | 25 
al 13,464 | 33,392 | ' ; ww. |= 13,464 || 15,492 [Dr 5,846 | Ni 
ares | 26,688 | 43,945 |... 13,438 | 10 13,000 |+ 250 |} 13,415/ 11,509) 7% 
35 206 4,34 | 14349) 29.367) |. 11011 | 20 10,000 |— _6,662 | ee | wn 2s 
403,717 | 38,635 | 359,852 | 706,050 } 12,500) 516.492) 20 2 [t Soy See Meee i 
3 mr] st8t2 | st'$58 1 “ezs0 | 30:00 | 95 > (|= mi; 90,742) 32/000 20 
ssedial 168,672a| 245,854 | 26,250 | 110,402; 375 - [+ 32,020 | eet ee 
403,707 | 140,000 63,481 | 200.479 | 156,812 3033 | ii oe Te an } 28,033 6,776 64 
26,504 | as Des) Soa “kink (ee 20,000 |+ 334) 467,219 37,1594 
resaaa | 337,562 | 2,660,879 || 89,716 | 230,355 | 55 - [+ 17,491 | 779,608 | 323,737 | 45 
aere | 64,678 | 132,561 | 2,625 | _39,369/ 124t | 10,000 |+ 2,684 |) 49,726 | 49.726 | lot 
26851 ; 188,208 | 258,228 || 21,250 | 140,400! 14 25,000 |+ 1,558 || 395,166 | 158,067 | 12 
Te ao 1,381,784 | 1,829,107 | : | 1,700,000 = 318,216 || 4,215,262 | 1,237,757 | 4 
2145, 362 : | 11551,965 | 1,866,164 | 922,162 | '619,479| 9 [+ 10,324 || 1,357,670 | 1,199,079 | 4 
Neen . | 244,091) “319.610 | 6,000 | 149,302 | 12h 85,000 it $709) 158,742 137,308) 10 
. - > | Y eee ’ > | _ 
33,974 2. | 10,807 gee: See ls | 18 + 42,723 || 1,123,171 | 175,513 | 10 
aes eee) ae 102161 | 28,125 | 14 mes it "437 || | 96,145 | 27,885 | 14 
83,187 | 2,747 | , 18'834 || : 525,000 | 10 100,000 |— 24,340 | 1,561,981 | 549,272 | 10 
1,566,022 | 957,670 | 600,660 | 1,0 ee “ 000 | 10 we f— (18,249 |} = 552,315} = 49,215) 10 
Sie oe | — wore on = 820 | 1.433 Dr 2.440 | Nil 
. eee i | ees . eee tee } 7 } 24,050 © 
2,250 | 20,000 | 39,510 | 50,582 | 34,000] 15,000} 7 10,000 |+ $10 || 402,724 i 358 | Ni 
ose ; - 7930 | 16! 10, 2,961 90,647 49,638 | 15 
peera| 3775 | ltesze| aeolaa || socogo| ronooo| et | OME Fh | eaeeoo | anreao| 2s 
arosr | | aeons | ea eas 3 ws |+ 38,025 || 171,552} 19,745 | Nil 
, vee . rt ‘3 8 000 |+. 11,177, 509,506 | 91,448! 18 
ioe} Gan | isoa1| ‘sre seal itsal S| it drool sees | avaas| oe 
at tee. Geel. oe: poee se nf 40,132 || 40.857 |Dr. 37°965 | Nil 
ee 5595) st773 | 158379 | 28878 100.750 | 8 oe [+ 2,148 | 111,695, 107,047 10 
arsia| | Salers 63249 | T8778 | 236,535 32h | | 3.634 || | 547,161 | 321,261 | 524 
count eth. | Teel: soem 58°500 | 1692491 7 100,000 |— 26,410 || 1,657,111 | 224271) 7 
——t | “yoa70| 47'595 || 4,328 | 17:375| 1 ‘enc: ate | ee “| 
, oo ‘owe | ' r : 7 »126 | 530 | 
a "| gtae| oven 26,750 | 20 20,000 + 476|| 14ers) alse | 17 
“= eee | Dy ae | = i see o ; et + 1,034 1,272 |Dr. 455 | Ni 
433,992 | 85,849 pr 26™885 662,219 9,000 | 260,000 | 20 ~ (= Slot) 445,781 | 272,852 20 
1,075 ae 1504 | as as i = 965 | 113,944) 52,112; 5t 
tees) | aease| «arass || | 2) S| 8 oe. Fogo 2001 | ‘zoeas| Sason| 5 
ant: | dean eee. cake 369 | 4 we (+ 1,489 || 24,507 9,669 | 24 
26,756 vce | eos | enamels 6953 | 25 15,000 |+ 3,406 | 68,416 | 34,222) 25 
wai | iow |, om) fase) eal] 6 = Se) toe | Sta Si 
6 due 4 é ’ see eee eee eh 189 i 161,030 42,184 20 
112,294 | 20,608 | 33,189 e500 |} 5500) 21,600 mm muss re 2,806 || 70.271 | 37,271 | 12) 
a) cee; | cE it) eit Po ade| i 
ee j . b . sf fe | eee ate ose we 1 874 "i 40,412 33,312 
50,929 w- =| 48,829 | e115 || 16,736 inne ~ t aad | 801 2307 | 15 
veer | “So1e | 67854, il'999 | ‘& 500 | 24r7a8| 225 | 0,000 |+ 41326 | 2111863 | 87,772 | 20 
ee lassen | 235285 | Seost | 46326| iles0e | 5 vo Te ashy 660e6a) 930005) 
’ , | : | Fi ' , i ese ,091 || iu i ’ ' 
953,791 | 107,116 | 336,630 | 645,861 13,378 a1, es \ 108 1,060,000 + 609,089 || 2,521,930 | 764.887 | 40 
ae etae | eee | Hana |” eorles | 3692 7,875 | 10 2,500 |+ 2,122; 13872 | 15,872 » 
‘ ose : ’ , , as 528 | 37,552 12 
a) = | asi] Bee] in] SE) ob | Me ah) Bae] atin) 
ws 282 | "aso | 64, 
77,865 21,137 56,728 | 103,530 | es ae = to + 13,190 5.127 C'S 
ml | Bee | okaee | 8084) 7 ie 13,248 | 5 
49,098 ma 1399 | 991 | 5 99,868 
163,001 | 40,000 | 88,391 | 124,738 | 44,000 . 25,000 |+ aisee| 5 
51,993 | 3,560 | 24,171 | 52,983 | oseaen | okt 202.894 | 8 
501,385 | 70,000 | 241,665 | $50,596 | 4489) 19 oo Te 56.230 | 10 
sie ; , 0/000 |— 74,923 | 
isnees | 12,425} 77.317) 126,135 | 56,894 | 15 ner ireos | Ni 
“ab lbs M37 | saa wk | Oe baa 9430 12 
188 ae i i | . | oe eee ‘ 
Sis | aatS03| feed | redo | a soa | 38 
700! 121,000| 97, <. 11,902 
ut ie 14,947 | 19,230 | 12,375 | 1 wn 12233. (7 
Nag i Ln oe | a fe aguende oi 
Se Dr. See 1 ca 10,382 5 
71615 | 11,437 | 44,580 | oe tL see it 24,025 8 
11,147 | 26,111 | 42,908 | 5150 | 10 eas 65,401 9 
ate 71,329 186,503 53,800 | 12} 100.000 -}- 73,838 8 
ie 159,257 | 229,303 "839 | ; + 87,967 | 328 
as 94,653 | 228,582 65,8 "4 “> we ae 1918 Nil 
<8 " 1 eee eee eee 71,040 10 
i reais | oda | sre) 8 | ine (b Ss 3 
a 33,807 | 42,480 24,750 | 15 6,000 |+ 1,079 | Nil 
Dr et ‘> teban as re he + 440) - 
. } 2 > { ove eee one 17,912 
a 22,567 | 35,159 | aie es 101,283 | 7 
20,000 | 143,239 | 187,161 | : ore) oh 24,756 | 3 
27,437 | 71,726 | Sai @ Seek 069 | 6 
o 69.671 | 204,767 | east ua 5.000 | 46,205 | 10 
see ’ , ‘i j 2 + 8,734 | 
20,000 | _19,127| 50,791 18,738 | | 10 oe 141,326 | 74. 
, 143,912 | 242,357 151,250 | Td.pet} = | 93,802 
bs 108,855 | 124,444 seme S oe [+ 688,329 | 2/6 
678,227 | 768,322 | 848,854 e000 | oF vee he. 876,218 | 10t 
76,518 999,576 | 1,383,302 188 15 ‘6.000 + 24,315 124 
os 16,049 | 60,628 wael a 19,619 | 10 
oe 15,680 | 20,085 | ae oe “E000 17,787 | 7 
be eat go , 42,997 - 
= see oon ese 22,728 
a 45,826 | 68,361 19,250 | 10 aneee 11538 | 5 
oes 71058 10,192 5,197 | 6 “e 
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“High | Low t High | Low i 


(a) Interim div. 








| | Dom. & Col. Govts. | 








(6) 
(4) Allowing ‘or exchange. 


ACTIVE SEC 





Prices, j z o Price, | 

Year 1945 TEES une ‘ 

Jan. 1 to June 26 Name of Securty 33 s ST June 26, June 26, 

Wek TG jea | 1946 | 1946 |” 1946 |” 1946 
British Funds* és da 

100% | 100% |) WarBonds2}%, 1945-47(a) | # = 2 

100; | 100} | Nat. Def. 2}° 1944-48.. 5 A 100% 1 0 0 

100§ | 1004 | War Bonds 2}% 1946-48) | E 100} 013 4 

103% | 1014 | Conversion 3° 1948-53.. E 102% 10 119 0 

103.4 | 100} || War Bonds 2% 1949-51. | EB 1024 0 290 

100}§ 100 =|} Exchequer Bds. 17% 1950 E 100 10 inn 

103t | 100) | War Bonds 2}% 1951-53. | E 102 0 ee 

103% | 100§ || War Bonds 2)% 1952-54. || B 102 0 }2 3 5 

105 | 100} || Funding 23% 1952-57...) E 103 0 7 23a 8 

104, | 99 |, War Bonds 23% 1954-56. || E 102 AS Ate: ee 

1073 102, || Nat. Def, 3% 1954-58...) E 1054 xd 1032/2 653 

1074 sant || War Loan 3% 1955-59... || EB 1053 1091277 

1064 101 | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. || E 105% Ge we ce ee 

103 4 98 || Funding 2% 1956-61... || EB 101} 15 3);2 8 2 

106# | 101} || Funding 3° 1959-69.... || E 105% 15 0,211 9 

118% | 112% | Funding 4%, 1960-90.... || EB 116} 018 9) 2 2 

106% 1014) |, Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. E 105% 1 5 0/2 0 

100 100 = || Savings Bds., 1964-67.... |} EB 100 Se Be oy 0 

119§ 113} || Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 |} 3 118} l1ini2 

107# 101 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. |) 106% 16 6,2 

107; | 103, || War Loan 34% aft. 1952. || B 106 019 3}2 

115% | 109} || Consols 4% (after 1957).. || B | 1149 018 8/2 

112$ | 106} || Conv. 33% (after 1961).. || B lll 1 29/2 

107} | 103 || Treas. Stic. 3% (aft, 1966) | E | 10 173 

113 102 | Redemption 3% (1986-96) || E 112 i $s 

101A | 97% |} Local Loans 3%......... 1.U 1004 xd) 100,,xd' 1 12 10 

983 | 91% |] Consols 23%............ i U 9ixd | M6fxdil 8 5) 

(a) To be repaid July 1, 1946. (6) To be repaid August 15, 1946. Conversion into Savings 
Bonds 24% 1964-67 expires on or before taly 1946. * To redemption, assumption: 
indicated: Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £: E- earliest date. 

{flat yield). A=September 15, 1946. ¢ Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. 
aa Prices, Year | Price, Pri 
vearisés | 146 Jan. ito), — 
ii June 25) Name o: Security 


1013 | st 110} | 100} | Australia 34% 1965-69...../| 
1033 | 99 110¢ | 103g ||New Zealand 33% 1962-65.|| 
115 | 113° |} 118 «| 124 |iNigeria 4% 1963.......... 
107$ | 104 =|} 110% | 105 _—s|/South Africa 35% 1954-59. ,|! 
i j ' Corporation Stocks 
100} | 99 || 103 99} ||/Birmingham 23% 1955-57... 
1OLg | 100 |, 105g | 100} | Bristol 39% 1958-63........ 
102 993 | 1 100 | Glasgow 3% 1963-66......!! 

98 943 =| (101 :: BLE, Dh vccactccceses | 
101g | 100 «|, 104 100} ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64... 

i | Foreign Governments 

6} | 91) || 101% | 94 |/Argentine 34% Bds. 1972.. 
805 67%; || 7 70} | Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59 
465 | 40 4 37 | Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int, 1}, 
754 63 72 64 | Brazil 5% 1914 A, Int. 38% | 
29) | 21 34 25 | Chile 69% (1929) 24/0 »48% . | 
765 | 47 6% |. Sa Chinese 5% 1913........5.1 
96} 904 97 91 Portuguese External 3%.../) 
77 65} 7% | 72 (Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. |, 
77 73 8 | 75 |Urngnay 34% Assented... .'| 

Prices, 
Lasttwo | 
Year 1946 | ss an ioe 
Jan.1toJune25| Dividends | vam, » -eciufity 
High | Low  @ ® © | 
%o % i} Rail j 

54 38 Ni 2} ¢ |)Antotagasta 5% C. Stk. Pi..! 
142 | “8 Nil ¢| Nil c|\B.A. Gt. Stha. Stk. ...|! 
57 | SO} 2 ¢| 3 c/iSam Paulo Ord. Stk. .......! 
$274 | $213 2@| 3 6 Can. Pacific Com, $25,.....| 
625 = 24 3 6 \Great Western Ord, Stk. coc 
1134 | i 23a) 23 )\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ../| 
60} 52 2¢| 2 5/LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref, Sti. 
35 268 2p¢| 4 ¢ LMS. Ord. Stock .........!! 
€0} 53 2@! 2 b LMS. 4% Pref. 1923Stk..| 
63} | $5 l1ga| 125) London Transport ‘C’ Stk 
26h | 18g 2 ¢| 2 ¢\\southern Def. Stock.. sel 
80 7 23a 24 5 ||>outhern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 

| Banks & Discount 
£6/- | 86/6 Tea} 10 6) Alexanders £2, £1 pd...... 

8% | 6 244 5 6 Bank of Australasia £5...../) 
i7# £53 6 ¢ 6 ¢ |) of Montrea! $10...... 
28 | 23) 6 ¢ 6 </) . 

76/3; 63/9 336) 3a. 
lig 33 23a 23a) 

04/-  91/- b 
19% | £80 Nie! Nil ec 
65/9 | 58/6 6a 6b 
92/6 | 81/-|| Tal 1%) 
9i/- | B5/-| 8a 8d 

% | 8 66h) Sal 5 bi 

83/9 | 73/9 || ats 7b 
519 | 477 6 a) 
262 208 5 a] 12 6! 

71/6 | 63/- 5e| 56 
93/9} 90/6 | Gael 9b 
4 30} 0 a) 50 bd 
16 15 4/6a\ 6/-b 
12 x 15 @! 22d 
157 135/- 16 a) 16 } 

S| Bt | ihe] ws 

a 
17 6/-b| 6/Ta 
H 29 +69.07c $114} ¢ 
iot | 2146 

12% | WE | 3/30) 3/36 

3196/6 | 183/- | 415 6) 45 a! 
135/- | 115/3f/) 7h @| 15 6 | Disti 
ta | Me | ie 6| “ns cate to 

al &ce. Ord. Stk. 
108/~ | 99/6 || 13 b| 8 a |Mitchells & Butlers Ord. 
157/~ | 137/- || 15 @| +11} |S. Atvican Breweries £1. 
48/6 | 4/6 |; 2a 74 6 | Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. 
102/3 | 93/6 | 14 6! 6 a Watney Combe Def. Stk. 


" &) Includes 24% tax tree yield 


URITY PRICES AND 





Last two 


Jan. 1 to June 25 Dividends || Name »% Security 
' S i 
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Coai and Steel 
16} 6 | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £ 
b |Brown 
8 


% iron, 
e i b| it Gee a 
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te foal ett 


| Tea and R 


i 
1o 
co 


BS 
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# 


ttwat 








i epme Ayon 10/-... 
b |'\Cammeil La rd Ord, Stk 5/- 
5 h |\Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1....../) 
15 bi . Stk. 41... 







Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-..... 
B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 
Bristo! Aeropiane Stk, 10/~. 
De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1.. 
Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1... 
Hawker Si 5/-.. 





anh ooe 
= 
~ 
* 
5 
c 
= 
+ . = 
Ss . 
< 
YY 
e 
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\Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stix. £1) 
|Umon Caste Mail Stk. {1.. 


Angto-Dutch of Java fi....] 
} Jokai (Assam) Tea {1......)) 
don Asiatic Rbr. tse 


Oi 
Angto-lrani_n Ord, Stk. 41.. 
Apex Trinidad Ord, 5/-.... 
Burmah Oi! Ord, Stk. £1... 


1 Ord. 10/- ....... 
nion Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ....- 
; ersrand 2/6 


ea eee “oO 
i 
: 


' 
coool 


YIELDS 


— 
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| Price, | Price aon 
June June yal 
25, | “as 
1396 | 1915 | 9% 
tell 
66/- | es |4eé 
50/- | 49/" As : 
30/3 | 30/ i345 
1/5 | 129 leu 
/~ | 23/6 1615 9 
91/6 | 97/6 1499 
23/9 | 23/6 | $19 § 
40/7 | 40/74 | § 89 
25/6 25/- 189 0 
28/~ | 27/-xd § 3 9 
22/6 | 22/9 |7 } 
46/- 45/- |3 3 - 
50/- 48/6 § 390 
62/6 | 63/- 1489 
10/= | l0/- 18 64 
22/6 | 22/3 |1 39 
21/- | 26/3 | TU 9 
14/6 | 14/- 
26/6 | 25/- |4 , 0 
37/6 35/1032 46 
65/9 | 63/9 |3 43% 
58/6 | 56/- 1213 3 
37/6 | 36/3 |215 9 
24/6 | 23/- 1479 
5/6 5/3 | 2317 0 
38/1p | 36/10 4 1 9 
100/= | 100/- | 310 0 
1/6 | 10/- | 
avs | avs |° 
36/6xd) 34/6 13 59 
69/6 69/6 | 2176 
|, 108/- | 108/- 13 49 
42/- 42/- 
a6 | 6 re 4 
= | 21/9 
30/6 | 306 |4us 
38/6 | 38/6 1413 0 
42/3 | 40/3 |3 20 
SI/- | 30/9 rr 19 0 
18/7e | 18/14 | 5 10 6 
42/9xd) 41/6 416 2 
45/6 | 45/3 13 60 
24/44 | 22/103 7 10 
93/9 | 93/9 |3 40 
46/3 | 45/3 |118 6 
130/- a S 26 
33/3 | 33/- (610 
48/- | 45/6 (319 3 
33/6 | 31/- (3193 
S| Boa sit 
ax 29/-xd, 5 
30/- | 29/- (426 
| 
23/6 | 22/- | _ Nil 
45/-xd) 44/- | 614 0 
3/9 3/9 | Nil 
28/6 | 28/3 | Nil 
46/10)) 46/3 | Nil 
98/9 | 9/9 410 
32/3 | 31/6xd 5 11 0 
74/44 | 72/6 |4 00 
93/9 | 90/7) 1 8 
116/3 | 116/3 |2u 9 
28/6 | 27/6xd 410 9 
T3/- | 686 (218 6 
102/6 | 02/6 | 219 6 
60/7} | 60/7) 217 9 
42/6 | 42/6 315 0 
130/- 28/9 114 & 
101/3 | 93/9 | 415 0 
102jxd} 105 (84 
180/- | 180/- {311 3 
12 123 |3 5 9 
73/3 | 1/6 |3 173 
36/6 M/- (2 70 
21/- 25/7 | 2 18 6 
51/3 | 51/3 |218 9 
12/6 | 112/56 |215 3 
9/- a9 (420 
44 42/3 |315 9 
i % \2 4H 
$54 $514 | 3 2 : 
58/9 | 54/6 ,| 117 . 
16/3 | 70/- |2u 3 
85/- 2/9 |3 9 ; 
108/14 | 110/- |3 3 ) 
00/- | 98/9 i! 1? 
44/4 | 45/- [2355 ; 
41/6 | 4%/- |3 Fe 
19/6 | 79/- | 324 
46/6 | 45/6 (3 8 5 
125/- | 12/6 |3B 
93/6xd, 92/- | 24 | 
sa/- | sa/- |35 : 
48/- 4a/- | 115 ; 
98/- 95/- |2 ib 
f 76 
66/- | 65/- |3 
o0/- 85/ ais ° 
2 j 
j 0 9 
so/- | 3/3 3 59 
|, 
- 
su $ 


9 
3 

16/ 15 3 
i 

4 


5 4 
1 | wy 
a | 7 


~~ 


special payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve 
is, 69-58%. (>) Yield Basis 8%. 


t Feve of Tax 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF SGUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
Principal : Dr. P. F. R. VENABLES, 8/Sc., Ph.D., F.R.1.C. 
POST-WAR DEMOBILISATION COURSES 
in 
PUSINESS ADMINISTRATION and also GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 


APPLICATIONS are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment as temporary full-time Lecturers in Commerce in con- 
nection with these two courses of training. sponsored by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. ‘Phere are two vacancies for the 
Business Administration Course and twe vacancies for the General 
Commercial Course. 

should preferably be eiuaten, of Commerce or hold an 

equivalent qualification and have oe experience in business 
administration or general] commercial wor Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham Technical Seale 
forms of application and further particulars obtainable from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. 
The completed forms should be returned to the Principal as soon as 


I 
H. BOYES WATSON, 
Chief Education Officer, 


NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


Research Assistant — in the Department of Agricultural 
Eeononics. Applicants uld have a degree in Economics or in Agri- 
‘ulture, with special tions in Statistics. Salary £400, plus war 
bonus, and superannuation under the F.S.S.U. scheme. Applicatiens 
should reach the Principal, Midland Agricultura] College, Sutton 
Bennington. Loughborough, not later than July 12th Further par- 
tieulars available on application. 


HoLerits SUPERVISOR (male) required with previous machine 

nd commercial experience. Must be ca organisation and 
controlling female staff. Commencing salary £350-£400. Excellent pres- 
pects.—-Apply in Writing to Personnel Officer, International Chemical 
Cenpany, Ltd., Braydon Road, N 16. 


[gNcuNEgR (ape 44), with eiecialive 


“experience of production work in 
managerial position, knewledg’e of estimating and modern costing 
methods, commercial experience, wishes an interest in established 
engineering concern, or pasition with a view to subsequent interest. 
He cousider oulright purchase. Capital available £8,400 te £20,000.— 
Reply to rdson and Lawson, Chartered casauteane 115 St. 
Vimcent Street, ee 2. 


USTRIAN. diataesiad ae Statistician 
& British Universities), who intends to peturn to Vienna in the near 
would be d to consider ee employment 

of aeademic and researeh and some 


ied at neshitiien joa 


experience.— 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 

Applications 
Ally, published by the British Government in Moscow. Sound jour- 
nalistic experience essential, pr editorial and make up. Sound 
knowledge of Russian and rs is desirable. 

Remuneration according to qualifications and cirewmstances up to 
£1,000 p.a..salary aad £1,000 p.a. allewances, of which salary only is 
wubbec: to income tax. 

— which must be in writing, stating date of birth, full 
detuihe valifications and experience, including presept employment; 
also ee and Mational Serviee or other registration particulars and 
quoting Reference No. 


Labour and National ern London Appointments Office, 1-6 Tavistock 
Square, London, Cl 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Vacancies for Public Relations work exist in the following 
(a) Budapest, Belgrade, Madrid. Mescew. (b) The Hague, 
Liscon, ne. Candidates. preferably under 40 years << age. 
have a good knowledge of the countries and langua , some 

of newspaper and/or publicity 


experience work, netiee: broad- 
casting and display, and general administrative ama 

Salaries, which are taxable, are on ranges of (a) £ to £1,000 p.a., 
(b) £600 to £800 p.a., both plus free board and lodging or tax-free foreign 


laces: 
rague, 
should 


service allowance, which varies in the different countries from £300 to | 


£800 according to the cost of living. 
Applications which must be = ‘writing, stating date of birth, full 
details of qualifications and experience, including employment ; 


present 7 
also Identity and National Service or other registration particulers, and 


ing Reference No. FA/LAO 2101, should be addressed to the 
inistry of Labour and National Service, London Appointments Office, 
1-6 Tavistock ee Lendon, W.C.1. 


(OLONTAL GOVERNMENT Applications are invited for the post 

Secretary fer Commerce and Industry, Geld Caast, io be Chair- 
man and to direct operations of Cecea Control Board and Industrial 
Development Board and to advise Government generally on all industrial 
pealerke « — matters ae to trade and commerce. Wide experience 
essential in Commerce and Industry and especially in produce market- 


ing. Salary up to £3,000 per amnum (non-pensionable), according to 
qualifieations and experience 


Meximum age 50 years. Applications, 
which must be in writing, stating date of birth, and ving full 
details of lifications experience, should be addressed, uoting 


reference F.A. 493, to the Ministry ef Labour and National 
London Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


"% 


FREEHOLD LAND AT HAMPSTEAD 


For sale in one block, sites for fifteen quality houses in secluded 
cul-de-sac surrounded by trees; roadway, water, main drains; close 


main-road buses. 
Inflation-hedge iwestinent. Fairly high price asked, but ready to 
do business. 


Box 2\1, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 


Applications ASSIS' 
OF THE PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, 
duties of Editer of the Beard’ 


years | 


are invited forthe vacant post of ‘Editor of the British — 


F.A.412, should ‘be addressed te the Ministry of | 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 


VACANCY . SENIOR AGRICULTURAL BPCQHOMIST. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senier ricultural 
Economist in the Department of Agriculture, Southern Rhodesia. 
A nts must possess a specialised degree in Agricultural 


Economics, involving at least a feur-year course of an approved 
University. 

It is anticipated that the officer appointed will be required to take 
charge of a branch of Agricultural Economics in the ‘partment of 


Agricultere and Lands. he applicants should, therefore, have wide 
experience m the organisation of the marketing of agricultural profiucts, 
ss investigations deating with the cost of the production of these 
products. 

The appctutmnent will be in Professional Officers Grade II. at a salary 
scate of £1,150 x £50 to £1,300 per annum. 

The suceessful applicant will be eligible, subject te two years’ satisfac- 
tory service, for appointment to the Fixed Establishment. 

The successful candidate will be required to furnish a satisfactory 
medical certificate by a Government Medical Officer. 

The appointment will be subject to Civil Service 
gti merce 


Applications in writing, giving particulars of military service, and 


Rules and 


stating age, ity, experience and qualifications, together with 
copies of testimonials, marital condition, should be addressed to the 
Secretary, of Agriculture and Lands, P.O. Box 387, Salis- 


ment 
bury, net later than 31st July, 1946. 
Canvassing wel Aiaquality applicants. 


LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD» 


Applications are invited fer the post of ASSISTANT in the OFFICE 
Ol’ THE PUBLICITY OFFICER. Applications will be considered only 
from persons who have had wide experience of publicity work. The 
ecmmencing salary for the post will be not less than £600 pa. plus 
war ae (at present £72 16s. p.a.). The successful candidate will be 
requir to pass a medical cnnsninstion and to serve satisfactorily a 
probationary period. Membership of the Board's contributory super- 
annuation fund is compulsory. Canvassing, either directly or in- 
directly, will disqualify. 

Applications giving full rticulars of education, 
professional or other qualifications, 
be sent not later than July 1, 
Officer (reference ER/E 242), 
arenowey, London, $.W.1. 


business experience, 
and present remuneration, should 
19%, to the Chief Staff and Welfare 
London Passenger Transport Board, 55, 


LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD 


are invited fer the pest of TANT in the OFFICE 
to undertake the 
6s staff magazine and to be responsible 
for the preparation of publicetions issued from time to time for the 
information of the Board's staff. Previous experience in journalism 
is essential The commencing salary for the post will be £750 p. lus 
war wage (at presemt {72 16s, pa.). The suceessfu. candidate \didate will be 
required to pass a medical examination nd to serve satisfactorily a 
probationary period. Membership of the oak contributory super- 
annuation fund is compulsory. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
will disqualify. 

Applications, giving full particulars of education, business experience, 
professional or other qualifications, ‘and present remuneration, should 
be sent met later than July 1, 1946, to the Chief Staff and Welfare 
Officer (reterenee ER/E 243), London Passenger Transpert Board, 55, 
Broadway, London, S.W.1. 


» 


[_PATHER G0OD8.—Clients urgently wish to purchase an established 
Business 


making medium te high- = feather Prepsred 
pay excelient price for a going concern.—Newt i all ee Cheteered 
Accountants, P.O. Box 1, wirminghem. 


| jaya orgy technical processes and existing or “ projected m matiufacs 
turing organisations investigated, and advisory services provided 
by Jong-established engineers with Westminster office. Principal visit- 

negetiate manufacturi and 


ing U.S.A. shertly te ‘ing rights in engmeering 
plastics products. —Box 256. 








‘ ECOND- HAND National Accounting. ‘Machine required. fer. purchase 
h or for hire.—Details to Pegson, Limited, Coalvitte, Leicestershire, 


EWISH organisation needs men of energy, initiative and ability, for 
first-class jobs. Ex-Servicemen, who knew Palestine, particularly 
required. one given.—Apply. H. §., 75, Great, Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


U'S.A. 
CANADA 
AIR BOOKINGS AVAILABLE. 
Censult us immediately. Ne booking fees. 
WAKEFIELD, FORTUNE & CO., 
32, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 5154. 


\ ATERIAL CONTROLLER requireé for large combine. “Age 35-45. 

Engineering qualifications essential. Successful ¢pplicant will be 
required to take charge of group buying, stock Le toate ya and ny 
eontrol. High salary will be paid. ne aa write i particulars ot 
qualifications and experience to Box No. 2645, c/o R. F. White, Ltd., 
72-78, Pieet Street, E.C.4. 


ae TRAINING. An intensive three months’ general training 
im business management (to be followed im selected cases by 
specialised management training in a particular firm) is epen to young 
men and women who can show that they are suitable for a traimme at 
management level and whose careers were prevented or interrupted 
at an early stage by whole- oo war service of not less than ene year's 
duration. Financial help, if nomena? while training, See Ministry 
ef Labour pamphiet, P.L.188, fer full details, or write er cali at the 
Regional Appointments Office, 1-6, Lavisteck Square. Landon, W.C.2 


RADE WITH SPAIN.—British Lregua, Limited, Expert na ienpert 
i Merchants, Jamaica Buildings, St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, London, 
E.c.3. Telephone: Mansion House 4974/5. This Conipany offers their 
extensive purchasing, sales and distribution facilities throughout Spain, 
soumrtng their best services at all times. 


ASTBOURNE.—Genuine comfort and exceptional service are offered 
by the “ Cavendish,’’ which has re-opened im time for the summer 


season. Occupying the finest position on the front. Laxurious private 
i er well-appointed bedrooms. Excelient evisine. Cocktail bar. 
Sun pean Music and dancing.—Terms on application to Philip 


Churchman, Manager. Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
_ BANKING ._ CORPORATION 


CAPITAL 1SSUED AND are PAID UP. $20,000,000. 
RESERVE FUNDS STERL a Oe a £7,125,009 
RESERVE peas ese ct oF M man =. $20,000 1009 


*s¢ SuaGecnuncy sti 

London Omics: 2, G CHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THE Howovras.e Mr. A, Morsz, (BF. 
BRANCHES AND eee THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. ; 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisvurau \ Kenya 





Aden Point (3S, India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar _ Colombe Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calextta Randy Rangoon, Entebbe ) 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 





Chittagong; . Labere. . fanetbar: Kampala ) ’ : FAR EAST, Ete 
Dar-es-ssalaam Mwanza Tanga... -» - Tanganyika Territory HONGKONG & PE io Al BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL eee eee £4,000,000 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and: 


PAID-UP CAPITAL +++ +s. &2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... ... £2,200,;000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking - business. 
Trusteeships and Exeeutorships also undertaken. 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai anking Corpor: tion, i 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


_pecapeapenepe eon — a ag 


COMMONWEALTR BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Govérnment. throughout Arpt ralia. 
Ranking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Austratia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices rene the ae: 
As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances atten 
Savings Bank Balances a 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department _... 
Mortgage Bank Department ... . 
Other Items e- ee * i 24,311,911 


‘£A.1,042,325,502 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, £E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.-C. 


: e 
The West Indies 
We can assist you to investigate trade possi- 
bilities in this expanding field where we have 


been established since 1899. Correspondents 
the world over. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, E.C.2. E.B. McInerney, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA Yer 900° traces i 


found and, 
Head Office : Montreal ‘ae ori lea Central 
Offices in New York and Paris and South Aanrica. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 

















THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1332. ; 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital... dae des 532 Les --. $92,000,000 





oo wee eee wee nee eee 









ee, ane ee On ee eee 
i Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 









London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E.°-C. MachEop, Manager. 









Branches. Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
‘| ‘Solor, (Ftisa),; Tonsberg.: o> 
Snery Resuripnian eating Saneaate: wrest 


“ 21820 Oslo” 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ara peer saci : 


CLAIMS PAID er 
945 Accounts 











Telegraphic Address—" Creditbank * Telephone : 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal :—G. E. WATTS, M.A., Ph.D, B.Se., F.R.1LC. 
Applications are invited for the following appointment:— 








MAR eee Research omas | sounans aoe Aamutant eine keep Gatew 
cs: Good opportunity fee youme: let ng permanen 
position. Typing an advantage, ite fullest at details. —Box 232. 











































LECTURER IN 
a a ee i 
MARKET Research Specialist required by a large Ave Advertising Agency. a, should ene at aupivalont Sein. ox: 
or acil ae the abithe te . a saaretical _treininn jo ted. will. be to assist the Head 
Sta as wel as the abitlty to interpret #7 cont ~ mi t in oe the Commercial work of Pie. al 
ts should 1 of the Minist 
aatete at thelr Market experience Set” abet ahaa 8 etree’ Standard. Bubjont Sn the-Qeerorel Oo chip. with 
they have worked. A good Sflered to the right man, —Box 244. salary of £600-£25- .a., ais s Training Allowance in accordance W. 
the ham Techn veal: Report. 
pet AB cir pam Ba im or attguill’s a Pe Ee 
ea ng sen ma ria - | duties as soon as* o oe 
tion, seeks e post, home or abroad ling for intelligence ‘| may be obtained from the eee and should be returned diree 
ves inanagememt and handling . staff to the Principal not later eae 
—— of over . Education Officers 


Education Office, 54, Gid tei Brighton, 1 a i. 

Sale and d Gorman Bar licencié-« \-dre 
lah aig de 
-be of advan 



















ARKETIN G MANAGER. Applications aré invited for high exeeu- 
tive Position w with well-known Chocolate Manufacturing = 
The pern.anent appointment with exceptional 
for t ae man. “Candidates ~~ between 32 and 42 must have ex- 
‘tensive kno and experience of ‘marketing im widest sense of 
semen was asis on ee ee ene nontmmenti. 1, 
a Must also have knowledge of statis- | | 
tical De ee a ing work. Only inter- | the 
men plan, create. and expand consumer | 
and to forecas 
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